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THE CULTIVATOR. 
TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND TILE MIND. 








Common School Libraries, 

Are now attracting much of the public attention, 
and we begin to discover the want of suitable books, 
or a suitable collection of books, for these new esta- 
blishments, adapted to the capacities and the business 
of our rural population; for it is generally conceded 
by intelligent men, that the two collectio s now cffer- 
ed, to wit, that got up, or recommended, by the Ame- 
rican Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and endorsed by the late Secretary of State,—and 
the one offered by the American Sabbath School Un- 
ion, of Philadelphia, whatever intrinsic merits they 
may possess as literary or theological collections, are 
both of them glaringly deficient in what is most es- 
sential and most useful to an agricultural population. 
They contain littie or nothing that is calculated to 
afford instruction, to the great business classes of the 
country, in their respective employments. The farm- 
er and mechanic, and even the housewife, require 
professional books—books that will instruct them in 
their severa) employmenis—that will render their la- 
bors more enlightened, more pleasant, more profitable, 
more respectable—as much as the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or the clergy require professional books, to per- 
fect them in their several] vocations. 

It is a well-known fact, that our system of farming 
is, in the main, wretched!y bad; that while many 
farmers get Jittle more than a bare compensation for 
their labor, under a constant deterioration of soil, 
there are others, more enlightened, and who pursue 
a better system of husbandry, that derive an annual 
nett income of seven, fourteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
eight, and even thirty-five dollars, from every acre of 
land they cultivate. It is a'so well known, that our 
poorest farmers—not in means but in management— 
never buy, and seldom read, any publications that 
might teach them how to improve their practice.— 
But were such works placed in a common school li- 
brary, at the expense of the state, the parents might, 
and the children would, read and profit by them.— 
There was more truth than poetry in the boast of the 
pedagogue, that he governed the village—because 
he governed Master Jacky, who controlled his mo- 
ther, who influenced the father. Parents will listen 
to and respect the reasonable counsels of their chil. 
dren. Were books upon their future business of life 
placed in common school fibraries, the young would 
read them, as matters of curiosity. if not of instruc- 
tion—and their minds would become imbued with a 
mass of useful knowledge—and generally with the 
ability and disposition to profit by it, which could not 
fil of producing the best effects on society. Sow the 
seeds of usefulness in the spring-time of life, and 
they will germinate, they will grow, and they will 
give the increase. Teach the young to provide for 
themselves, and you qualify them to be useful to 
others. Neglect this first duty, and, so far as your 
agency extends, you consign them to indigence or to 
vice. We do not mean to trespass upon credulity 
when we state it as our belief, that were a good col- 
lection of works upon agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
and rural affairs, placed in every common school 
library in the country towns, this measure alone 
would, in ten years, double the product- of our soil; 
and would elevate, in nearly a corresponding ratio, 
the industrial and moral character of our population. 

We cannot omit, in our consideration of this sub+ 
ject, to contrast the wisdom of a sister state, with 
what we deem the short-sighted policy of our own. 
The legislators of a state hold the same relation to 
the population, that parents do to children. They 
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are presumed to be more wise, more provident, and 
to possess a stronger foresight, than those for whose 
benefit they act; and the Togislator, or the parent, 
who, from the lack of moral courage, sacrifices the 
ulterior and substantial welfare of those entrusted 
to his care, to subserve selfish views, or to acquire 
temporary applause, abuses his trust, and mistakes 
alike his duty and his interest. 

We have appropriated $55,000 a year, of the pub- 
lic moneys, for one of the noblest objects that ever 
formed the basis of a legislative appropriation—the 
diffusion of useful knowledge—the knowledge that 
enables men to provide better for themselves, to im- 
prove their mental and moral powers, and to qualify 
them to be more useful in life ;—to every family—to 
every individual—be he rich or poor, and be his oc- 
cupation whatever it may—whether he reside in a 
splendid mansion or a Jog hut. Our legislators have 
virtually said, we recognize no distinctions in our 
republican family. We have made ample provision 
for them all, for becoming wise, wealthy and distin- 
guished in life. But how have they carried out the 
plan of dispensing equally these munificent provisions ? 
The mass of our population know as little what is 
best for their own interest, in regard to a selection 
for common school libraries, as would our children 
know what is best for their future welfare in life— 
because they have not had the opportunity, or the 
means, of acquiring that knowledge which would ren- 
der them competent judges. Had the question been 
left to the ballot-box, the Erie and Champlain canals 
would never have been made. Their ulterior advan- 
tages to the state, could not have been scanned by su- 
perficial minds. Had the question been submitted toa 
popular vote, two millions of the public money would 
not probably have been appropriated to colleges and 
academies, for, we may say, the exclusive instruction 
of the learned and liberal professions—the unproduc- 
tive classes of society—while the productive classes 
—the rank and file of our population, were left to 
their own unassisted exertions, to acquire fortune and 
fame, and to keep down the aristocratic influence of 
the thus privileged classes. Yet we do not complain 
of what has been done. We only complain of what 
has not been done—that the public bounty has not 
been extended alike to aLL—to the producing as well 
as to the non-producing classes. We should take 
care, that while we are rearing the splend‘d column, 
and embellishing it with architectural beauty, we do 
not neglect the foundation upon which rests the en- 
tire structure. But to return from this digression— 

How have we carried out this munificent grant, 
made for the benefit of our people—our whole people? 

We have left the expenditure of this money to the 
trustees of common schools—many of whom cannot 
probably even read—and forty-nine out of fifty of 
whom—we speak it without disparagement to their 
integrity or respectability—our legislators would not 
entrust to purehase a library for themselves. We 
have put the public money into their hands, leaving 
it to their wisdom or their weakness, to decide, whe- 
ther they shall lay it out in wholesome food or in 
poison—in useful knowledge or in useless trash—in 
romance and novels, which vitiate the taste, and un- 
settle the business habits of life—in the biography o! 
the conquerors of the world, and in the history of fo- 
reign lands, with which we have little intercourse, 
and from which we can learn little that is useful, in 
arts, in commerce, in politica, or in morals—or in 
works of substantial utility to our business, our im- 
provement and our happiness. 

But suppose these school trustees are al] competent 
to make good selections—that they are all men of 
sound intelligent minds, acquainted with literature 
and science, and with modern improvements in the 
arts of productive labor—let us for a moment look to 
the economy of the matter. An edition of ten thou- 
sand copies of any book—and ten thousand is the 
number of our school districts—can be had for one- 
half, or less, of the retail price of the same work 
from a book-store. So that ten dollars expended in 
this way, by the state, would have gone as far in pur- 
chasing books, as twenty dollars expended by the 
trustees in a village or city book-store. 

But there is stil] another difficulty. Suitable books 
cannot be obtained except in the larger cities, even 
at this sacrifice. Thus the trustees must either in- 
cur the additional expense of procuring them from 
thence—of foregoing their share of the public bounty 
—or, sad alternative! of buying such as are not 





adapted to their wants—perhaps refuse stock, got up, 
hike Pindar’s razors, to sell! and as illy adapted as 
Pindar’s razors for the purpose for which they are 
wanted. 

One word as to the utility of books on agriculture 
and rural economy to all classes of society. Is there 
an individual to whom the perusal of such books may 
not be useful? Is there a branch of knowledge so 
generally beneficial to the state as this !—one more 
susceptible of improvement, or that exerts a more 
salutary influence upon the habits and morals of our 

ypulationt To study agriculture, is to study the 
aws of nature, and their application to the wants and 
convenience of man. 

Let us now turn to our sister Massachusetts.— 
With the same benevolent design of diffusing useful 
information among her whole population, that we 
have manifested, she has made provision for establish- 
ing common schoo! libraries. But instead of leaving 
the selection to trustees, a great many of whom at 
least must be incompetent to the task, she has cho- 
sen some of her most worthy and distinguished citi- 
zens to form a board of education ; and has added ano- 
ther, perhaps no less distinguished, as the efficient 
secretary of the board—to this board she has confided 
the all important charge of providing common school 
libraries. She means to putin the hands of her chil- 
dren good books, for their instruction and improve- 
ment, and on the lowest terms; and to be certain 
that the books shal] be both good and cheap, she se- 
lects them herself, as every prudent parent will do, 
and gets them at wholesale prices. 

T’o carry out the views of the legislature, the board 
of education in Massachusetts are now employed in 
making up a common school library, to be principally 
composed of books expressly written for the purpose, 
and adapted to the capacities, the wants and the im- 
provements of her whole population. And the more 
effectually to accomplish this end, the board has en- 
listed the services of the most talented men of our 
country—and even of ladies—for ladies may do much 
to improve household economy, and to give a polish 
and charm to rural life. Among the writers who 
have engaged in this work of usefulness, we find the 
names of distinguished individuals of this state, and 
of other states of the Union. The library is to con- 
sist of one hundred volumes, one-half adapted to the 
senior and the other half tothe junior branch ot 
schools. It is to embrace matters in the various de- 
partments of knowledge, so as to improve the condi- 
tion of all; and no volume is to be accepted until it is 
approved by each individual member of the board. 

Comparisons, says the adage, are always invidious ; 
and they are so when introduced for mischievous pur- 
poses; but they are certainly commendable when 
they are made to show us our faults, and to teach us 
how to correct them. Although it is not fair to draw 
conclusions before results have developed, we can 
hardly mistake the tendency of the two modes of pro- 
ceeding which we have contrasted, nor hesitate in 
giving a decided preference to the policy which has 
been adopted in our sister state. 





Our Country—our whole Country. 

There is no one business of life which so highly 
conduces to national prosperity and independence, 
and to general and individual happiness, as the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Agriculture may be regarded, 
says the great Sully, as the breasts from which the 
state derives its support and nourishment. Agri- 
culture is truly our nursing mother, which nurtures, 
and gives growth, and wealth, and moral health, 
and character, to our country. It may be consider- 
ed the great wheel which moves all the machinery 
of society ; and that whatever gives to this a new 
impulse or energy, communicates a corresponding 
impetus to the thousand minor wheels of interest 
which it propels and regulates. Providence seems 
wisely to have ordained, that because this is the 
most necessary employment towards the subsistence 
and comfort of the human family, its Jabors shall 
receive the highest and most substantial reward. 
While the other classes of society are directly de- 
pendant upon agriculture, for a regular and suffi 
cient supply of the means of subsistence, the agri- 
@ulturist is enabled to supply all the absolute wants 
of life from his own labors ; though he derives most 
of his pleasures and profits from an interchange of 
the products of labor with the other classes of so- 
ciety. Agriculture has been called the parent of 
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arts, not only because it was the first art practised 
by man, but because the other arts are its legitimate 
offepring, and cannot continue long to exist without 
it. It is the great business of civilized life, and 
gives employment to a vast majority of almost every 
people. 

The substantial prosperity of a country is always 
in the ratio of its agricultural industry and wealth. 
Commerce and manufactures may give temporary 
consequence to a state ; but these are always a pre- 
carious dependence. Venice, Genoa, Portugal, 
Spain, &c., each in turn rose to wealth and power 
from commercial enterprize. But they all now ex- 
hibit melancholy evidences of fallen greatness.— 
Their population degenerated under the corrupting 
influence of commercial wealth, and having no suit- 
able agricultural basis to rest upon, they have fal- 
Jen in succession, from their high standing, victims 
to the more robust energies of rival powers, or to 
the enervating influence of domestic cabals. They 
exhibit nothing now, in their political or social in- 
stitutions,—in their agriculture or the condition of 
their population,—that can be admired or coveted, 
by the freemen cf America. Great Britain has now 
become ascendant in commerce and manufactures ; 
ne her greatness in these sources of power and opu- 
ence, are primarily and principally owing to the 
excellent state of her agriculture,—without which 
she could not probably sustain her manufactures or 
her commerce, in their present flourishing state, or 
long retain her immense foreign possessions, or any 
thing like her present population. Only one third 
of her population are Bicy to be employed in agri- 
culture , yet the labors of this one third, such is the 
high condition of her husbandry, suffice to feed 
themselves and the other two thirds. Five millions 
of agricultural population, of all ages, produce an- 
nually, from her limited soil, seven hundred mil- 
lions dollars worth of agricultural produce, aver- 
aging about one hundred and forty doitars to each 
man, woman and child. The recently published 
letters of Dr. Humphreys, are so conclusive, and 
instructive, upon this «dey not only in regard to 
the importance of agriculture to a nation, but as 
showing the susceptibility of this art of high im- 
agony and great productiveness, that we subjoin 

elow an extract from one of his letters. 


“It is the opinion of competent judges, that the ad- 
vances made in the agriculture of Great Britain, during 
the last seventy or eighty years, are scarcely exceeded 
by the improvement and extension of its manufactures, 
within the same period ; and that to these advances, no 
other old settled country furnishes any parallel. That 
they have been very rapid indeed, the following figures 
and comparisons abundantly show: In 1760, the total 
growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales, was 
about 120,000,000 bushels. To this should be added, 
perhaps, 50,000,000 for Scotland—making a great total 
of 170,000,000, In 1835, the quantity in both kingdoms 
could not have been less than 340,000,000 bushels. In 
1755, the population of the whole island did not much, 
if any, exceed 7,600,000. In 1831, it had risen to 
16,525,180, being an increase of 9,000,000, or 120 per 
cent. ! 
more than kept pace with this prodigious increase of 
demand for its various productions ; for it is agreed on 
all hands, that the 16,500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, 
(for more than a million has been added since 1831,) 
are much fuller fed, and on provisions of a far better 
quality, than the 7,500,000 were, in 1755. Nor is Great 

ritain indebted at all, at present, to foreign markets 
for her supplies. Since 1832, she has imported no grain 
worth méntioning; and till within the last six months, 
prices have been so exceedingly depressed, as to call 
forth loud complainis from the whole agricultural in- 
terestof the country. England is, at this moment, so far 
from wanting any of our bread-stuffs, if we had them 
to export, that she has been supplying us liberally all 
winter from her own granaries; and, according to the 
latest advices, she had still bread enough, and to spare. 
Again, it is estimated by British writers, of high autho- 
rity, that the subsistence of 9,000,000 people costs, in 
raw produce, no less than £72,000,000, or £8 per each 
individual, per annum. According to this estimate, the 
annual product of this great branch of national industry 
is $350,000,000 more at present, than it was in 1755; 
which is more than twice the value of the whole cotton 
manufacture of the country, in 1831. Now if it costs 
$350,000,000 to feed the increased population of 9,000,000, 
then to feed the present population of 17,500,000, must 
cost near $700,000,000! What an amazing agriculturul 
product for so small a territory! And yet it is the opi- 
nion of practical men of the highest respectability in 
England, that the raw produce of the island, might be 
well nigh doubled, without any greater proportional ex- 
pense being incurred in its production; that is to say, 
25,000,000 people might draw their subsistence from one 
little speck in the ocean! Now we have a territory 
more than fifteen times as large as the island of Great 
sritain; and what should hinder it, when it comes to 
be brought under no higher cultivation than some parts 
of England and Scotland, from sustaining a population 
of 500 or 600 millions of people? This would give to 
Virginia somcthing like thirty millions; to Illinois and 
Missouri about the same number each; to New-York 
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near twenty-five millions, and so on in proportion to the 
other states, I am quite aware that this estimate will 
be regarded as extremely visionary and incredible, by 
many of your readers; but not more so than it would 
have been thought in the middle of the last century, 
that England, Scotland and Wales, could ever be made 
to sustain thirty-five or even thirty millions.” 

A city may flourish by foreign commerce—by 
becoming the carrier of other nations—till foreign 
aggression, or foreign rivalship, or the opening of 
new channels of commerce—contingencies of no 
unfrequent occurrence, shall blast its prospects, and 
consign it, like Persepolis, Petra, Tyre, and other 
ancient cities of the east, to ruin and oblivion. 

A town or district, may flourish by manufacturing 
industry, as many have done in ancient and in mo- 
dern times, as long as it can exchange its merchan- 
dise for the means of subsistence and of acquiring 
wealth ; but if its dependence for these is upon fo- 
reign lands, its prosperity is unstable—the inter- 
change is liable to be interrupted by wars, rival- 
ships and other contingencies. 

country can be long prosperous, and truly in- 
dependent, only when it is sustained by agricultural 
intelligence and agricultural industry Its foreign 
commerce may be swept from the ocean ; its ma- 
nufactures may perish; yet still, if its soil is tilled, 
and well tilled, 1t can be made to yield all the ab- 
solute necessaries of life ;—it can, when misfortunes 
abate, like the roots of the trunkless tree, send forth 
a new stem, new branches, new foliage and new 
fruit ; it can rear again the edifice of the manufac- 
turer, and spread again the sails of commerce—and 
it will yet retain the germ and the spirit of inde- 
pendence. 

The preceding facts will serve to show the im- 
portance of agriculture to a nation, in sustaining 
its prosperity, and its independence, and in sup- 
plying the wants, and multiplying the comforts of 
its population. The same reasoning that applies to 
nations, applies to states, to counties, to towns and 
to neighborhoods. Agriculture constitutes the ba- 
sis of their prosperity, directly or remotely ; and 
the blessings which it confers are always in the ra- 
tio of the intelligence, skill and industry which di- 
rect and control its operations. Take a town, for 
instance, which has a mixed population of the va- 
rious Classes of society. If the average produce of 
each acre of land is but ten dollars, it is sufficient, 
merely, to cover expenses and to feed the farmer’s 
family. Having nothing to sell, the farmer of course 
cannot buy ; or, if he buys, he cannot pay, the 
merchant, the manufacturer or the mechanic, nor 
can he support the lawyer, the physician, the school- 
master, or the clergyman. But if every acre is 
made to produce thirty dollars worth of produce an- 
nually, which most lands, properly managed, are 
capable of doing, the twenty dollars, u1 two-thirds 
of the whole product of the soil, become virtually a 
circulating medium. It is so much surplus walt, 
created by the agricultural labor of the town. Now 
let us suppose, further, that the lands in the town 
amount to twenty thousand acres. Under the reck- 
less system of management, which too generally 
prevails, and which upon the average does not pro- 
duce over ten dollars an acre, in old improved lands, 
the product would be barely sufficient to maintain 
the agricultural population, without adding to their 
wealth, or enabling them to buy of the merchant or 
others, the necessaries and comforts which they 
standin need of. J am aware that this does not hold 
good in practice ; for even the most shiftless farm- 
ers do buy; but if they pay, it is at the expense of 
many of the substantial comforts of life, or per- 
haps ultimately of their farms, which they might 
continue to enjoy under a more enlightened sys- 
tem of management. But under the improved sys- 
tem, which we have not graduated high, at thirty 
dollars per acre, and which is under the average 
product of well cultivated lands, both in Europe and 
America, the aggregate agricultural labor of the 
town, would give an annual increase to its wealth 
of four hundred thousand dollars. Is there an in- 
telligent, reflecting man, who cannot see and ap- 
preciate the advantages to society—to the state and 
to the nation, of a high state of improvement in our 
agriculture? Js there one who does not see his per- 
sonal interests promoted by this certain and constant 
influx of wealth, drawn from the soil—prolific in 
the bounties and blessings of a wise and beneficent 
Creator? He has spread every where the means of 
making man wise and happy. He has given him 
the capacity to apply these means to his own good. 
Her has commanded him to bring his capacities in- 
to constant and active exercise ; and itr has pro- 
mised to reward, and He will reward, all who prove 
faithful to the command. 

I do not aim to disparage the other great branch- 
es of national industry, which are prolific sources 
of wealth and happiness, by praising agriculture ; 
but I think the importance of this great Tesiness to 





the state, has not been duly appreciated, nor its in- 
terests sufficiently regarded and promoted by those 
who have had the management of our state affairs. 
My object is merely to make agriculture the base, 
as it ought to be, of the social superstructure. We 
are sc prone to look up for blessings, to what are 
termed the higher walks of life, and to expect them 
to fall upon us without an effort, that it becomes ne- 
cessary, sometimes, to point to their legitimate 
sources below, in the soil. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce are all important, in a public 
point of view, in the order in which we have named 
them ; and, like the human body and its members, 
are reciprocal aids to each other. The agriculturist 
gathers from the soil the elements of usefulness ; the 
manufacturer fits them to our wants; and the mer- 
chant becomes the factor of both, and the medium 
of interchange. 

It is but just, in the mean time, to suggest some 
of the important bearings which our manufactures 
have upon the prosperity and independence of our 
country. These consume the surplus products of 
the soil ; they convert into useful fabrics the wool, 
the hemp, the flax, and much of the cotton, of the 
farmer and the planter; and they supply to the 
great agricultural mass of population, articles of 
necessity and convenience, ata cheaper rate than 
the farmer could fabricate them for himself. The 
manufacturers of our country consume more of the 
surplus provisions of our soil, than all Europe, 
Asia and Africa, put together. 1 know it is said, 
that we can get our wearing apparel from Europe, 
had we no protecting duties, cheaper than we can 
manufacture it ourselves. And this is undoubtedly 
true, as —_ many articles we use. But what 
would be the consequence? What was the conse- 
quence in 1836, when we were flooded with foreign 
goods, without the means of paying for them? Our 
manufacturers became embarrassed ; many of the 
mills were stopped, and a general stagnation of all 
business ensued. Had the causes which produced 
that state of things, continued to operate, a complete 
prostration of our manufacturing energies must have 
ensued, and the manufacturer been obliged to seek 
his employment, and his bread, among the agricul- 
tural class: the home market for the surplus pro- 
ducts of our soil would have been cut off and the 
stimuli to industry and enterprise every where para- 
lyzed. Europe does not want, and will not buy, our 
agricultural products. She sells to us bread stuffs. 
Ours must find a home market, or no market at all. 

But there is another consideration which claims 
for us an interest in our manufactures. Why are 
manufactured goods cheaper in Europe, than they 
are in America? Not because our workmen are 
less expert, or our machinery less perfect. The 
difference lies in the social condition of the work- 
men of the two countries—in the price of labor. 
So depressed is the condition of the operatives in 
Europe, that they are compelled to work for a bare 
living. They enjoy but few political rights. There, 
the many toil to support the few, in luxury and ex- 
travagance. Here the case is different. Our citi- 
zens enjoy equal rights, and the spirit of our insti- 
tutions demands that they should be so rewarded for 
their labor, as to be able to assert and maintain their 
rights. Depress them by poverty and want, to the 
condition of the operatives in European workshops, 
and you degrade them as men, and render them 
dangerous as freemen. 

The interests of the different classes of society, 
in our country, are so intimately interwoven, that it 
may be assumed, as a truth, that each class, and 
each individual, best subserve their own good, when 
they endeavor to promote the welfare of all, of eve 
other class and individual. It comes then to this, if 
our views of the matter are correct, that agriculture, 
being the great conservative principle of national 
prosperity, independence and character, should be 
primarily ee be encouraged, en- 
lightened and honored ;—that our manufactures, be- 
ing necessary, like the elaborating organs of the 
plant, to convert to convenient and useful purposes 
the products of ~My should hold the second 
rank in our regards—as a branch of national indus- 
try, which cannot be dispensed with, without mani- 
fest injury to the other classes of society, and with- 
out periling our independence as a nation ;—and 
that agriculture and manufactures being duly che- 
rished, commerce, as a necessary medium of inter- 
change between the two great branches of national 
industry, and between them and foreign nations, 
will as certainly prosper and flourish as the tree in 
a rich soil will, which is braced and supported by 
a good system of roots below, and by a healthy 
top and foliage above. Let us then improve our 
agriculture, and foster and protect our manufac- 
tures—that our commerce may enlarge its bounda- 
ries, and multiply its gains. Then may we, in the 
spirit of our motto—exclaim—ourk CoUNTRY— 
OUR WHOLE COUNTRY. 
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Root Culture. 
I.—THE POTATO. 

Every farmer cultivates the potato, but few farm- 
ers cultivate it as profitably as they might. The 
average crop does not probably exceed one hund- 
red bushels an acre. It may he made to exceed 
three hundred bushels the acre, and without increas- 
ing, materially, the expense of culture. It is a re- 
proach to us, that this root is brought three thou- 
sand miles—from England, Ireland and Germany, 
to supply the wants of our city population. Let us 
try to do better. It is in the hope that we may con- 
tribute to increase our average product, so as to 
supply the demands of our market, that we give the 
following directions for its culture. 

Soil and preparation.—A mistaken notion pre- 
vails with many, that the best potatoes are grown 
on a warm sandy soil. The reverse of this is true. 
The best potatoes, as to quality, are believed to be 
grown in the west of England, Ireland, Nova Sco- 
tia, Maine, and other high latitudes, and particular- 
ly in humid climates. In a dry season, the quality 
and quantity are inferior with us, to what they are 
in a moist and cool one. The potato zone does not 
extend south of New-York-—that is, its quality dete- 
riorates south of that latitude ; and it probably has 
the most congenial climate between 42° and 45°. 
If these assumptions are well founded, then it should 
be our 2e'm to plant upon a cool and moist, though 
not wet soil, which approximates nearest to the tem- 
perature of the best pofato-growing districts else- 
where. The potato will grow any where, if there 
is vegetable matter and moisture, but it will be in- 
ferior upon dry sands and stifforwetclays. It does 
best in loams, or reclaimed swamps; and it pays 
well for a good dressing of long manure, and should, 
if practicable, be planted on the first furrow of a 
grass ley. If the sod is old and tough, plough deep 
in September, having first spread the manure, if to 
be had at the time ; but if the ley is one of clover, 
of one or two years old, the ploughing may be post- 
poned till spring. If ploughed in September, with- 
out manure, this may be spread upon the ground 
just before planting, and buried with a light furrow 
so as not to turn up the vegetable matte: of the sod. 
In our practice of always sowing clover with small 
grains, we seldom fail of having a tolerable grass 
ley for the corn and potatoes which are to follow ; 
and its value to the crop doubly compensates for 
the cost of the clover seed. The potato has a sys- 
tem of roots which strike deep, if the soil will per- 
mit, to collect food forthe plant. A decomposing 
sod, with the manure which should accompany it, 
turned with a deep furrow, affords the best aliment 
for the plant, and is deposited where the roots natu- 
rally seek it, and where it remains cool and moist. 
The stolens have a different office to perform. They 
require more air and heat, shoot horizontally, and 
if buried deep in culture by the plough will protrude 
anew set near the surface. So that a rich deep soil, 
having a good sod and a mellow surface, is best 
adapted to this plant. Harrow thoroughly before 
planting. 

Manures.—The value of manures to the potato 
crop was illustrated in the preliminary remarks in 
our last number; and indeed a large crop is seldom 
obtained without this auxiliary. Long or unfer- 
mented manure is preferable to that which is rotten. 
And remember, this manure does not become more 
impaired in value for the crop which is to follow the 
potatoes, than if it were summer-yarded. We pre- 
fer applying it broad-cast, with an unsparing hand, 
previous to the last ploughing ; and we approve of 
Mr. French’s practice, of sowing plaster upon the 
manure, instead of afterwards applying it to the 
growing plants. 

Seed.—A thousand and one experiments have been 
made, and with various results, to determine the re- 
lative value of large, medium or small seed—of cut 
or whole tubers. We think the majority of these 
experiments is in favor of medium, or a little more 
than medium sized roots, for seed, cut into sets of 
two or three eyes. On the principle that like pro- 
duces like, such a seed will produce a crop of the 
most desirable size for the table. Each eye forms 
a distinct plant, like a kernel of corn, and the size 
of the tuber, and not of the set which is taken from 
it, will give character to the product. If the varie- 
ty has a dwarf habit of growth, more sets may be 
put in a hill, or they may be planted nearer in the 
drill, than where the growth is tall, or where the 
tops send out many lateral shoots. Rich ground 
will also sustain a greater number of plants than 
poor ground. The Rohan, and we are told also the 
forty-fold, require thin planting. ‘The object should 
be to give the plants a good pasture, and not to have 
the tops so thick as to exclude the solar rays from 
the soil. 

To produce early potatoes, or to bring a crop to 
early maturity, it is advised to gather the seed be- 
fore it has attained maturity, to expose it some 





days to the influence of the sun, and to select the 
top ends for the earlier crop. We have a strong 
illustration of the correctness of these conclusions, 
in Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. A correspon- 
dent of that journal made the following experiment : 
He dug every other row of a potato patch for seed 
while the vines were fresh, and exposed them in the 
sun until they had become green. In February, he 
cut them crosswise, leaving the bottom and top in 
separate sets. He cut those which had been suffer- 
ed to ripen in a similar manner, and planted the 
four kinds in alternate rows. They were all planted 
on stable litter, and covered with about three inches 
of earth. A part of each kind received no subse- 
quent earthing. We give the result in the writer’s 
own words. 

“ The early potatoes not earthed up, grew close around 
the stock or stem, like eggs in a nest, and so near the 
ground that they might be picked off with the finger, 
leaving the stock or stem uninjured, to produce more 
potatoes from the runners. From the eye sets of the 
unripe tubers, we had a supply every day fora fortnight ; 
when those of the bottom sets came into use for another 
fortnight; at that time potatoes from the eye or top 
sets from the ripe seed came into use, and were succeed. 
ed by potatoes from the bottom sets of the ripe seed.— 
Those kept for seed, or the table, were earthed up as 
usual, and each row produced almost as large a crop as 
any two rows not earthed up—the luxury of an early 
potato being a greater object than the quantity.” 

Choice of sorts.—There is a difference of nearly 
one-half in the nutricious or fattening properties of 
different varieties of the potato. Those which are 
best for table are best for market, and best for farm 
stock, though their yield is generally less than that 
of the coarser varieties. Those in the highest es- 
teem are the Pink-eyes, Mercers, Sault St. Marie, 
St Helena ; and almost every district has its other 
favorites. The Rohan, we think, will ultimately 
obtain the ascendancy, on account of economy in 
seed, its yield, and its intrinsic merits. 

Mode of planting.—Three modes are practised ; in 
hills and in drills, as a distinctive crop, and in alter- 
nate double or threble rows with Indian corn. The 
propriety a in hills or drills depends upon the 
condition of the soil; if it has been thoroughly sub- 
dued by the plough, drills are to be preferred, as 
they are cultivated with the least expense and gene- 
rally give the largest product, though they in gene- 
ral demand the most labor in gathering the “—- 
The practice of raising potatoes with corn, by a 
ternating two or three rows of each, has been emi- 
nently successful, where it has been conducted with 
spirit: the product of the mixed crop has been 
greater than where each has had a separate depart- 
ment of the field. We omit to notice the Irish 
mode of planting in beds, as involving an economy 
in land which we do not require, and an expendi- 
ture of labor which we cannot afford. The seed 
should not be buried more than three or four inches 
—and the covering should be least in wet ground. 

Culture.—The culture of the potato, to be profit- 
able, should be almost wholly performed with the 
i. cultivator and harrow—little other labor 

eing required with the hand hoe, than may be bare- 
ly sufficient to destroy the weeds which these im- 
plements do not reach. In the first place, the seed 
may be covered with the plough, whether in hills 
or in drills. In the next place, the harrow should 
be used, before the plants are above ground, to re- 
duce the ridges made by the plough in planting, to 
pulverize the surface, and to destroy the young 
weeds. In the third place, the cultivator, or the 
plough, turning a superficial furrow from the plants, 
may be introduced, when they are not more than 
six inches above the surface. In the fourth place, 
the plough may be used to turn a light furrow to 
the plants so as to give their stems an earthing of 
three or four inches; but the plough should run 
twice nearly in the same track, that the ridges 
upon which the crop grows may be rather flat and 
broad than pointed—rather concave than convex— 
calculated rather to retain, than to throw off water. 
Here the hand hoe may be of use in gathering around 
the stems a portion of the earth raised by the plough, 
in destroying weeds among the plants, and in per- 
fecting the earthing or hilling process ; for the crop 
should receive no further earthing after the plants 
are in blossom, when the stolens have shot forth, 
and the tubers began to form. Earthing after this 
time causes a new set of stolens near the surface, 
and a growth of a new set of tubers, which in a mea- 
sure rob the original ones of their food. We have 
seen, by the experiments quoted, in raising early 
potatoes, that the natural place for throwing out 
stolens, or roots which produce the tubers, is the 
point of the stem which first comes to the light and 
atmosphere ; that if this point is covered in due 
time with two or three inches of mould, stolens are 
protruded into it, which produce the potato; but 
that if this earth is wanting, the stolens cannot pro- 
trude, but that the potatoes grow at the surface, 








around the stem. After the earthing process de- 
scribed, no further care is required, than to destroy 
weeds, which may be done with the hoe, or, if long 
omitted, by the hand. 

In harvesting the crop, although we have made 
much progress in improvement, much remains to 
be done. The hoe, the dung-fork, the spade, the 
— hook, and the plough, followed by the harrow, 

ave each their several advocates. From our ex- 
erience, we should choose the last first, and the 

rst last, where the crop is in drills; and we should 
— the hook where it is in hills. With the potato 
100k, when the crop has been in hills, we have } mr 
out 14 bushels of pink-eyes in an hour, and 27 bushels 
of the Rohan, though in neither case, did we gather 
the potatoes—but in both cases, the digging pro- 
cess was thoroughly done. Lawson & Son’s potato 
lifter, figured and described in the August number 
of our last volume, very much on the model of one 
before introduced by Capt. Joab Center, seems to 
be calculated to abridge the harvest labor of this 
crop. But of this we hope to be able to speak more 
understandingly another year. 

Sorting the crop—This is an economical process, 
though little attended to, and may be more profita- 
bly done before the crop is -housed, or pitted, than 
afterwards. There is a portion of the crop, often a 
fourth or a third, which is small, and unfit for the 
table, for market, or for seed, but which is as good 
as the large size for farm stock, and which can be 
economically used for this purpose, in fattening hogs 
and beef cattle, in autumn and winter. If they are 
separated at the harvest, they are always in readi- 
ness ; if not, the sorting is tedious, or is neglected, 
and the small potatoes are the last that remain, ei- 
ther for the table or for seed. With us the work is 
a trifling affair. We have a wire sieve, or riddle, 
the meshes of which are of a size to admit those of 
a given size, appropriated to swine or cattle, to pass 
through. As the crop is brought home, a peck is 
thrown into this riddle, and by shaking it half a mi- 
nute, the sorting is conginal 

Wintering the crop.—The best mode of preserv- 
ing potatoes in perfection through the winter, is 
ra ae them in shallow pits, in a dry and porous 
soil—a side hill is the best—where they will be free 
from water, and to cover them first with straw, and 
then with earth, and if convenient, coarse manure 
over the earth, so that they shall be secure from 
frost. When put in pitor cellar, they should be dry, 
that is, free from external moisture. Potatoes put 
into the cellar should be kept as cool as senile 
without freezing, and air should be excluded by a 
light covering of mould or sand. A dry warm at- 
mosphere will speedily impair their good properties. 

In using potatoes, they are sy 3 oh by boiling, 
especially for pigs. The potato belongs toa famify 
of poisonous plants, the solanum ; the boiling or 
steaming of which is believed to expel the deleteri- 
ous, and to improve its nutricious properties. To 
neat cattle and horses they may be fed raw with 
manifestadvantage. In cooking them for the table, 
it is preferable to do itby steam. The mode of doinfi 
itis simple. Geta piece of sheet iron of the size of the 
bilge of your pot or kettle, perforate it with half 
inch holes, then clip off two parallel sides so as to 
admit it into the mouth of the vessel ; put it in ; put 
some water under, and some potatoes over, this per- 
forated iron; and when the water boils, the pota- 
toes will be steamed and pre vared for the table: or, 
if to be boiled, put them in the vessel while the wa- 
ter is cold, that they may heat through as the tem- 
perature of the liquid increases—that the inside may 
cook as well as the outside—and when they are near 
being done, turn off the water, remove the cover, 
and leave them to dry over a moderate heat. 

We will close-this article, already longer than we 
intended it should be, by giving the culture, expense, 
product and estimated profit, of two crops raised by 
ourselves, in different years, upon the Albahy bar- 
rens, the soil a sand loam. 

Culture.—The field was in clover. We applied 
twenty-five loads of long manure, in May, toanacre, 
and dropped it at suitable distances for spreading ; 
marked out two lands of equal breadth, twenty feet; 
and having the seed prepared, proceeded to plant- 
ing, which occupied three men, a boy and team 
three half days. One man took charge of the team ; 
a second raked the manure into the furrow, and trod 
it down as he went on; and a third spread the ma- 
nure, and with the boy dropped the seed. The rake 
followed the first furrow, and the manure from two 
and a half feet surface was drawn into it, and the 
sets, or seed, dropped at eight inches distance on 
the manure. The plough followed and turned three 
furrows, or made three bouts. In the mean time the 
manure and seed were deposited in the first furrow 
of the second land, to which the plough followed, 
and in this way they alternated till the planting wag 
completed. ‘The ground was then rolled, harrowed 
as the plants began to break the surface, and subse- 
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quently ploughed between the rows, and hand hoed 
once. About half the field was a dry sand knoll, 
which suffered severely from drought ; and the crop 
here was but a little more than fifty per cent of the 
other half. The product was ascertained by the 
agricultural committee, and the product stated em- 
braced the average of the entire acre. 
EXPENSE OF EXPERIMENT I. 








Man and team 1} days, plonghing in seed,......++. $2 OU 
Two men aud boy planting same, ....-+-- eeeeceere 2 00 
25 loads manure, at 75 CON, ...- ese ee eeeeeeeees 18 75 
25 bushela seed, at 50 cents,..+.eeeeeeceeees eodeece 12 50 
Rolling, harrowing and ploughing,...+.+++++++ ooee 1 00 
Hand hoeing once, s.cceeeeeeeeeeeeees Ci sm wore . 1 50 
15 days taking up crop, (a long time,)..-++++eeee08 Lb 20 
Rent, -cscccccces obeseeercacscerecdeseres eoovenoe 5 00 
$54 00 
PRODUCT. 

359 bushels large potatoes, at 50 cents,... $179 50 

71 «do small, at 124 cents, .....++- . 8 83 
$188 33 
54 00 


Deduct charges,ssccvasesssoseeeers 


. $134 62 


Nett profits in experiment 1,..-+.+ « 
$45 25 


At %. a bushel the nett profit would have been... . 
EXPERIMENT II, 

Cultwre.—This crop had been preceded by wheat. 
It liad 25 loads of long manure, spread and ae 
in. The ground was then harrowed, furrowed or 
listed with two and a half feet intervals, the seed 
dropped at eight inches, covered with a plough, 
a furrow on each side, and the ridgelets rolled. The 
after culture consisted of two horse and hand hoe- 
ings. ‘The crop was harvested with the plough and 
potato hooks. ‘The product was determined by the 
agricultural committee. 

EXPENSE. 








One plonghing, ...+e++seee8 wees + ebeee ebeneeaoes pe 
25 loads manure, at 75 cents, . cceceeeeee oe oe cece 8 75 
95 bushels seed at 50 cents,..... octane  neteeeons «6 
Harrow:ng, furrowing, roiling and horse hoeing, ... 3 00 
Planting and covering, 3 days,...... oe cece cece cove 2 25 
Hand hocing, 2 duys, ..... ooeee cee eeccee sececeee 1 Sf) 
Taking up Crop,. seccececee cove cescceseceseee 9 M0 
RODE, ccccce coccccces 00 ccce cece ccce seve cece cece 5 00 

$53 90 


PRODUCT. 
$83 bush. merchantable potatoes, at 50 cts. $191 50 
77 do small do. at 12) cents,... 9 62) 
———— $201 124 


Deduct charges,.....esesee+ «+ 53 90 


Nett profits, ....ceeceee coves © eee PLA7 B24 

At 25 cents per bushel, the profit would have been 
er é deneddeatadnedeaie' + $52 00 
In these estimates, the whole manure is charged 
to the crops. Deducting one-half, as is customary, 
the profits would have been $9.374 more in each 
experiment. 





Maple Sugar. 

We often neglect to profit by things within our 
reach, and are constant in our eagerness to grasp 
those which are remote and doubtful. This is par- 
ticularly the case in regard to our sugar giving 
maple. 
tree in our state, to furnish our whole population 
with sugar, were the business properly husbanded ; 
and if not enough, they might be sufficiently mul- 
tiplied in time to serve the next generation. The 
sugar which this tree yields is as good, or may be 
made as good, as that which comes to us from Lou- 
isiana, or the West Indies, and by simple means, 
available to every suger boiler—the means which 
give to sugar the character of white Havana. 

As there is much of this article badly manufac- 
tured,—and as its value may readily be doubled, 
and its quantity greatly increased—to aid in these 
desirable ends, we shall here state the whole process 
of manufacture, as given to us by a gentleman long 
practised inthe business, and who makes three thou- 
sand pounds a year, equal, he says, to any that can 
be produced from the cane or beet. 

He first procures sap buckets equal to the number 
of trees he intends to tap, which are of course al- 
ways kept in a cleanly condition. These are per- 
forated with a hole near the upper part of a stave, 
large enough to admit freely the head of a large 
nail, upon which they are to be hung, and which 
nail is to be firmly driven into the tree, near where 
it is to be tapped, and which may be at any height 
within reach. The tree is bored, the quill or tube 
to conduct the sap into the bucket inserted, and the 
bucket hung upon the nail, and in contact with the 
tree, to catch the sap. This completes the first pro- 
cess. The second is to gather the sap to the boiling 
house. To do this in a cleanly manner, butts or 
large casks are placed upon a sled, with coarse 
linen strainers tied over the tops, leaving the centre 
of the strainers to sag so far into the casks as to 
form a basin large enough to hold a pailful of sap.— 
This sled is drawn through the sap orchard, the sap 
gathered and turned upon the strainer, and then de- 
vosited in the sap reservoir, near the boiling pans. 
The strainers keep the sap in the casks, and keep 


We have perhaps enough of this species of 





leaves and other foreign matters out of them. This 
completes the second process. The third is the 
boiling process. For this purpose, broad sheet iron 
pans are employed, not more than twelve inches 
deep, both because they give the greatest surface 
to the fire, and the greatest to the air, and conse- 
quently accelerate most the evaporating process. 
The sap reservoir, or cistern, is placed so high, that 
tubes from it conduct the sap directly into the pans, 
so that when the boiling is started, these are opened, 
and the pans receive a constant and regular supply. 
The fourth process, that of clarifying the syrup, and 
the fifth, sugaring off, we did not pee | learn, 
and inferred that there was nothing particularly in 
them differing from the common modes of practice. 
The next ond te process, claying, is the most im- 
portant. To perform this, a bored log, resembling 
a pump log, is placed nearly horizontal, one end in- 
clining towards a tub or barrel, to catch the molas- 
ses; holes are made on the upper side of the log, 
and to the centre bore, to admit moulds, of the 
shape of a sugar loaf, the lower or smaller ends of 
which being temporarily stopped, the sugar, after 
it has granulated, is put into the moulds, the latter 
set in the bored log, and a coat of the best Amboy 
clay, reduced to a paste, is then spread over the su- 
gar, in each mould, to the thickness of an inch or 
more, and the plugs drawn from the bottom of the 
moulds. The water in the clay percolates through 
the sugar, carrying with it the colouring matter and 
molasses, falls into the bored log, and pagses off in- 
to the tub or cask. If the first claying does not 
suffice to render the sugar sufficiently white, when 
it becomes dry it is taken off, and a second is ap- 
plied, when the process is completed. 

This is the mode of producing clayed sugar in 
Cuba, where the clay is sometimes thrice repeated ; 
and it seems to be the mode now adopted in France 
with beet sugar; and a recent improvement consists 
in refining it without removing it from the moulds, 
by the aid of heat and pressure. 

We have obtained from the gentleman, whose 
process of making sugar we have been describing, 
the following description of his 
SAP BOILERS AND MODE OF SETTING THEM. 

The best vessel to boil sap in, to reduce the same 
to syrup, is made of Russia sheet iron ; and its size 
may be in proportion to the quantity to be boiled. 
The sap of a * Seiwa trees may be easily evapora- 
ted in an apparatus such as I will describe. 

Make of Russia sheet iron, a pan about six feet 
long and four feet wide, with sides at right angles, 
of the same material—six inches high. Also anoth- 
er pan of the same material and construction, but 
ten feet long and four feet wide. 

Erect an arch of free stone or brick, with grates 
to lay the wood upon, and a good iron door to give 
a draught, so that the air passing into the arch shall 
be heated before it touches the bottom of the pan. 
The plan of the distillery arch will give the idea 
perfectly, but this is not nearas expensive. Set the 
small pan nearest to the mouth of the arch—say 
within two feet of it. Let the sides of the pan rest 
on the sides of the arch about four inches, and at 
the ends and middle let it rest on three good bars of 
iron, to prevent its sagging. Let these bars be 
chamfered on the front edge, so as not to catch the 
wood as it is carelessly thrown into the arch, and 
let them be long enough so as to protrude over the 
arch on both sides, and be bent over at the ends, so 
as to prevent the arch from spreading, and the bars 
from sagging when heated. 

At the farther extremity of the arch set the larger 
pan, as you have set the smaller one, only let the 
arch be raised about six inches higher, so that the 
bottom of the larger pan may be a little higher than 
the top of the smaller. Set this pan a little dipping 
towards the smaller, and in the lower end, and close 
to the boiler, insert a small stop cock. Let the 
chimney of the arch be immediately beyond the 
further end of this last mentioned pan. The mason 
will of course know how to construct the arch, so 
as to havea good draught. It is desirable to set the 
arch near to some bluff, so that the sap, when col- 
lected in a reservoir, may flow directly into the up- 
per or larger pan. 

Both pans are then filled with sap, and fire is put 
under; and afterwards the sap is only let into the 
upper pan, and from that into the lower, through the 
stop-cock above described. In this manner, the 
lower pan is fed constantly with hot sap, and is con- 
stantly boiling. 

You syrup down only in the lower pan, and you 
do not sugar off in either. 

You cannot make these pans boil over, and when 
syruping down, cannot burn the sap, as in the caul- 
dron or pot ash kettle. The wood should be col- 
lected and prepared the season before, and kept dry. 

As the correspondent, at whose particular instance 
the above is furnished, may wish to employ kettles 
instead of pans, we will add, that the great point to 


be obtained, in constructing an arch, or furnace, is 
to expose the greatest possible surface of the boiler 
to the immediate action of the fire. To effect this, 
two rules are to be observed—first, to conform the 
brick work to the shape of the boiler, leaving an 
interval of four or five inches only between them, 
and to suspend the boiler by the flange resting upon 
a course of brick set edgeways. Second, to elevate 
the grate for the wood—an ash pit being left under 
it—three to six inches above the bottom of the boi- 
ler—so that the flame will surround and cling to the 
boiler on its way to the chimney—and not pass un- 
der the bottom and only upon one of its sides. 





Litter your Cattle Yards. 


Every farmer has, or ought to have, from the pro- 
duce of his farm, quantities of straw, corn stalks, 
and other coarse vegetable matters, which the cattle 
reject, but which is yet good and profitable food 
for his farm crops, if properly husbanded and judi- 
ciously applied. In a well constructed yard, cal- 
culated to retain the urine of animals and other li- 
quids, the coarse litter should be spread at intervals 
through the winter. It thereby becomes doubly en- 
riching to the soil, when spread upon it, by the fer- 
tilizing properties of the liquids which it there im- 
bibes. Arthur Young understood the economy of 
enriching lands, as well as of fattening cattle. He 
says, if litter is scarce, two tons may be made to suf- 
fice for a fattening beast during the winter months ; 
though if plenty, or in situations where litter can be 
purchased, he thinks an animal may convert much 
more into rich manure. The Flemings count upon 
the urine of their farm stock as nearly equal to the 
other excrementitious matter, and they save and 
apply it with care. We almost wholly lose those 
fertilizing matters, yet we can mostly save them in 
concave cattle yards, if we will frequently apply 
litter to absorb and take them up. He that wastes 
or sells his litter, is a bad economist, unless he 
brings from market a return load of dung. The 
man who rides a load of straw ten miles to market, 
barely gets pay for his time, while he robs his soil of 
that which would increase its products. Straw, ma- 
nufactured into dung by the farm stock, is worth more 
in the soil than it is in the market, even were the 
expense of transportation in both cases alike. But 
it is the waste, or a want of the due application of 
litter, that is most to be complained of. Let it be 
remembered, that every vegetable substance, how- 
ever worthless it may seem, is convertible, if buried 
in the soil, into corn, roots, hay and pulse, and ul- 
timately into meat, cheese, butter, wool, &c., and 
that he who would realise the interest must deposit 
the principal. 

To illustrate more forcibly the value of straw and 
other litter, in augmenting manure, we quote the 
following from the Farmer’s Calendar. 

“Mr. Moody—Forty-five fat oxen, in fatting, litter- 
ed with twenty wagon loads of stubble, raised two 
hundred loads, each three tons, of rotten dung, worth 7s. 
6d. ($1.65) a load. 

“ Every load of hay and litter given to beasts fatting 
on oil-cake, yield seven loads of dung, each one ton and 
a half, exclusive of the weight of the cake. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot, one hundred and thirty-four sheep 
and thirty lambs, penned six weeks ina standing fold, and 
littered with five loads and forty trusses of straw, made 
twenty-eight large loads of dung.” The straw, at 20s., 
cost £5.15. The dung was worth £10. Profit £4.5, 
($19.20.) 

“William White—Thirty-six cows and four horses 
tied up; ate fifty tons of hay, and had twenty acres of 
straw for litter: they made two hundred loads of dung, 
in rotten order for the land.” 

Messrs. Moody and Abuthnot say it answers well 
to buy litter with a view to dung; that in feeding 
oxen with oil cake, one load of straw makes seven 
loads of dung, each a ton and a half; and that in 
feeding sheep with turnips, one load made more 
than 4 large loads, worth 7s. 6d. each. Mr. White, 
with 30 loads of straw, made 200 of manure in litter- 
ing cows, which is 64 of manure for one of straw. 

“T have found,” says Mr. Young, “ by experiments 
very carefully made, that a ton of straw used in Jittering 
a stable kept dry, and the urine not retained, will give 
three and a half to four tons of dung; but used in lit 
tering fat hogs, a ton gave seven or eight of dung.” 





Our Premiums. 

After we had awarded our premiums for 1838, and 
the sheet containing the award, had been struck off, 
(Jan. 15,) we received the two applications for the 
Indian corn premium, which appear in our paper of 
to-day. Under these circumstances, the last appli- 
cants must be content with the reflection, that they 
have set good examples in farming, have obtained 
profitable crops, and have deserved premiums ; and, 
as we intend to offer other premiums for the coming 
year, we hope they may yet do better, and put in 
their claims in time. 

We also received, in time, a drawing and de- 





scription of a farm dwelling-house. The drawing 
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was mislaid, but has since been replaced. This 
communication contains no estimate of the expense 
—a material point to one who may wish to adopt 
the model—as every man should count the cost be- 
fore he begins to build. We beg our correspondent 
to supply the deficiency. We have also received, 
(in Feb.) three other < a and descriptions of farm 
houses. We intend to publish all these communi- 
cations, in some one of our future numbers, with 
the drawings which accompany them ; and to pro- 
long the time for competing for the twenty dollar 

remium offered for the best plan, to January, 1840. 
qn the mean time, we ask such of our correspondents 
as have not done it, to send us estimates of the cost 
of materials—wood, brick or stone—for buildings 
like those they have severally described. 


Whitington Spring Wheat. 

We noticed the receipt of a sample of this beauti- 
ful grain in our January number. Mr. George C. 
Thorburn, of New-York, has just received a few 
bushels from England, which he sells at $8 per 
bushel. 


Smith’s Subsoil Plough. 
[Fig. No. 1.] 
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The objects sought to be obtained by the use of 
the subsoil plough, are these, viz : 

1. To permit the surplus water to pass down. 

2. To render the me permeable to the en- 
riching influence of the atmosphere—to those che- 
mical changes which take place in a fallow; and 
ultimately to deepen the super-soi!, and thereby in- 
crease the pasture for the plants growing upon it. 

A su erfcial soil, upon a tenacious subsoil, is of- 
ten cold, inert and precarious, by reason of the water 
which settles upon the latter, stagnates in summer, 
and becomes prejudicial to healthy vegetation. By 
deepening the permeable stratum from six to twelve 
inches, with the subsoil plough, the surplus water 
settles down that much lower, and often beyond the 
reach of the roots of the crop, and the soil becomes 
correspondingly better fitted to sustain a healthy 
vegetation. Crops will not do well where the roots 
penetrate a stratum abounding in water. 

The atmosphere is always charged with the food 
of plants, in a gaseous form; and the subsoil con- 
tains more or less of the elements of this food, in- 
soluble or useless, from the presence of too much 
water, and the want of atmospheric and solar influ- 
ence to render it soluble, and fitted for the absorbent 
vessels of the plant. The subsoil plough not only 
frees it from excess of moisture, but renders it per- 
vious to atmospheric and solar influence—not only 
converts the insoluble into soluble food, but adds to 
it the fertilizing properties of the atmosphere. 

By the operations of the subsoil plough, in a few 
years, the loosened subsoil acquires the fertility of 
the super-soil, and becomes b!ended with it; the 
tilth, the pasture of plants, is deepened and enlarg- 
ed ; the roots have a wider range ; the soil will sup- 
port a heavier crop, and the danger from drought 
as well as from heavy rains, is materially lessened. 

The advantages which have resulted from the use 
of Smith’s plough, were sometime ago noticed in 
the Cultivator. Its reputation for usefulness has 
not since been impaired. At the Northumberland 
cattle show, in October, Mr. Gray, in the course of 
his remarks at the dinner table, stated, that his at- 
tention had been called, a few days before, to a field 
of wheat, one half of which had been ploughed 
with a subsoil plough, and the other half by the 
common plough. ‘‘ Both of the divisions of the 
field,’’ said Mr. Gray, ‘‘ were equally fallowed and 
manured, and there was indeed, no difference be- 
tween them, except as to the mode of ploughing. 
He had carefully examined the results, and had no 
hesitation in saying, that the half which had been sub- 
mitted to the operation of the subsoil plough, had pro- 
duced a crop full one third more than the other half; 
and many persons who had compared the respective 
crops, gave it as their opinion, that the produce had 
been doubled by the use of the implement in ques- 
tion. The diminished produce on the latter part 
of the field, was occasioned by the water settling 
in the furrows, and damaging or rotting the stocks, 
an injury which is obviated by the use of the sub- 
soil plough. In the part worked with this no dis- 
tinction was observed in the crop between the ridg- 
es and the furrows, but every part bore an abundant 
crop of fine wheat.’’ 

It is not to be understood, however, that the sub- 





soil plough is to supersede underdraining in all|hood. And if they raise it themselves they think 
cases. it costs nothing ; the then sow liberally, and geta 
———— —— bountiful return.” The clover machine costs sixty 
Clover—Its Value for Cattle, for Seed and for the | dollars, and it would verily seem to be worth more 
Soil. than that amount annually to the farmers of the 
We have received a communication from Mr. | neighborhood. Mr. Brewer’s machine was made 
Henry Brewer, of Enfield, Tompkins, illustrating | by Blackwell, of Albion, Orleans county. 
strongly the value of clover, as a means of keeping | In regard to the value of clover in keeping up 
up the fertility of his land, and of ongery its cul-| the fertility of the farm, Mr. Brewer considers it of 
ture profitable. Mr. Brewer was from old Dutchess, | the first consequence ; for, says he, ‘I think I can 
the land of clover. He purchased his farm in En-| manure my farm with clover, cheaper than I can 
field, in 1830, at $8.50 per acre. It now gives a/ cart out my manure from my own Lees yard ; al- 
product of from fifteen to forty dollars per acre per | though I have it all carted out in the spring of the 
annum ; and the improvement and the profit he as-| year for my hoed crops, while unfermented, because 
cribes principally to the cultivation of clover. As|J think it of more value to have it rot in the soil 
the communication is very lengthy, and having the | than in the farm yard. I do’nt wish to have it under- 
writer’s permission so to do, we give the purport, stood that J am an advocate of the miserable prac- 
of it in a condensed form. | tice of leaving my manure in my barn yard, as 
Mr. Brewer remarks, that New-York farmers pay | many of my neighboring farmers do, to waste one 
to those of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, annually, | half of its best qualities, for 1 have it thoroughly 
many thousand dollars for clover seed, which they | cleaned every year.’ 
might raise for themselves with profit. He would} One word as to the condition of the farm when tt 
as soon think of buying his seed oats and seed | came under Mr. B’s management. The soil is de- 
wheat, as his clover seed. He prefers the southern | scribed as a sandy loam, mixed with slate gravel, 
or dwarf clover, because it is fit to cut five or ten| and most of it very stony. When he came on to 
days earlier than the tall growing or northern kind, | it in 1830, ‘‘there was about fifty acres of cleared 
and is more certain of ripening the seed of the se-/|land, and it was considered one of the poorest farma 
cond crop. He sows with his small grain, at the|in the town, by my neighbors, who assured me 
rate of fifteen Ibs. the acr?, and sometimes sows |] could not get grass enough from the farm to keep 
his corn fields after the last hoeing. one cow. There was but two acres of meadow 
Mr. Brewer appropriates his clover to three very | upon it, and that was too wet to plough. But this 
valuable purposes—to feed his stock, to fertilize his | did not discourage me. 1 purchased two and a half 
land, and to fill his purse—and he has succeeded | bushels of clover seed the First spring, which some 
admirably in them all, so far as we can judge. His|of my neighbors thought was enough to seed my 
cattle thrive upon it both as a green and a dry| whole farm, weeds and all; but | sowed it en six- 
crop—in summer and winter ;—his wheat and corn |teen acres.’? Such was Mr. Brewer’s beginning ; 
feed and thrive upon it, when buried and decompo-, and the reader is already advised that this spirite 
sing in the soil ;—and his purse increases with the | beginning has been followed up for eight years with 
increase of his cattle and his crops. And finally, | increasing advantage. The wheat crop has averag- 
besides feeding his cattle, and fertilizing his soil, | ed from eighteen to twenty-four bushels per acre, 
the seed of his second crop gives him an acreable An Agricultural Society in Montgomery. 


wrofit, annually, of from fifteen to fifty dollars. : : pean 
Seer there is no secret in the business—no patent) A ra nae = Guvtcutten . ge weg Bragg 
right. He gives you his whole process, that you|® S\yte ts a toe read — we , b ¥ 
may profit his example if you will. We will calculated to produce the best results, and to pene- 
: » eye ie eget 3 fit every class and age of the population. Every 
endeavor to give it in concise and plain terms. ‘ . aaa . 
. oe ¢ town is expected to organize an auxiliary society, 
Clover is either used for hay or pasture the first - ae a - af, 
“6 : aa fe the president of which is a vice-president of the 
crop, and uniformly for seed and forage the second : And A 
crop. If for pasture, he turns upon it his stock county society ; and the school districts constitute 
f A hod : i _ 2 . j 
about the first of May, or when the soil has become |!" ® measure departments or branches of the town 


. ‘ : : ao}, | Societies. The plan embraces— 
ages wy Fy har og a oat le tah —_ “], Whatever regards health and domestic comfort~ 
sod. . ‘ » as 


3 : and includes a provident care of all domestic animals, 
enable the cattle to thrive. He pastures till about 2, An improvement in the breeds of farm stock, and 
the 20th June, and the closer it is cropped at this) 4 petter provision for their maintenance and comfort 
time, the better, he thinks. The cattle are then} 3. An improvement in garden culture, orcharding and 
withdrawn, and the second crop is permitted to grow | rural embellishment. 
and mature its seed. If the first crop is designed} 4. Improvement in common roads,—an improvement 
for hay, itis cut from the 20th to the 25th June, al-| much wanted every where among us. And as a sure 
though it may not have passed the bloom, or arrived | and solid foundation to the whole, 
at that state when most farmers deem it in a proper} 5. Common Schools—On the improvement and success 
condition to cut. It is important to cut it as early of these, perhaps all else depends. There must be im 
as the 25th, Mr. B. thinks, in order to give the se- troduced agreeable manners and systems of education, 


A . , to invite and allure children to useful action. Right 
cond crop time to grow and mature its s¢ ed before education developes and directs powers of mind and 


it is injured by the frosts of autumn—five days of- body, where energies might otherwise slumber, or do 
ten making a material difference in the seed Crop. | mischief for life. It forms and fixes individual, social, 
We do not like Mr. B’s mode of curing this early | and national character. There must be provided com- 
cut clover: he takes it, when partially cured, to| petent teachers, and geometrical forms and figures of 
his barn, and spreads it about upon scaffolds and | surface and solids; mechanical, mathematical and phi- 
poles, till made, and then puts it into his bay. This | losophical instruments and apparatus, and correct engra- 
causes unnecessary labor. Cured in grass cocks, | vings and colourings to explain the general anatomy and 
according to our repeated directions, it will be as | economy of animals and vegetables ; collections of plants 
rood as when spread over a barn, and more than and minerals. Books, composed and compiled, suited 
salf the labor will be saved. Mr. B. thinks clover| the intelligence and condition of children; few such 
hay made in the shade is much better than that | 4'° to be found, and perhaps none, exactly Sitting fer 

4 . . ccm American education. Adequate teachers are almost 
which is made in the sun. The next way of equally rare. Children themselves, and parents, and 
curing this green clover,”’ says the writer, ‘is with| the friends of education, liberty, morals and religion, 
wheat straw, that has been in the barn for that | may do much, yet the co-operation of the legislature is 
purpose, by laying a course of hay and then of straw, | demanded in a plan so desirable, 6o general_and evi- 
and so on, until you have it all secured.’’ The im-| dently so practicable.” 
vortance of mowing the first crop early, is illustrated “ae 
the fact, that one of Mr. B’s neighbors, who had 
been persuaded to cut his first crop some days earlier 
than usual, acknowledged that he should obtain last 
season, thirty bushels more clover seed than usual, 
in consequence of it. 

The seed crop is gathered with care, and brought 
to the barn as soon as it is fit, that rain ay it, or 
unnecessary exposure to the weather, may be avoid- 
ed, both of which materially impair the value of the 
buts or straw for fodder. ‘The foals are separated 
with a flail, and the seed extracted by Robert Rit- 
tenhouse & Co’s. patent ciover machine. The ave- 
rage product in seed, is four to five bushels the acre ; 
which, at present prices, is worth sixty to seventy 
dollars—a tolerable acreable profit for a second 
crop. In regard to his clover machine, Mr. B. has; It appears from the annual report of the commle- 
cleaned four hundred bushels of seed with his, with-| sioner, that 520 patents have nt issued during 
out a dollar of expense in repairs. It is portable ;| the last year; that 224 patents have expired ; that 
and ‘‘ when there is once a machine in a neighbor-| the receipts of the office have been $42,123.54, and 
hood,’’ says Mr. B. ‘I think the farmers will then] the onlinary expenses of the office have been 919} 
raise their own seed, as is the case in my neighbor- | 180.18—leaving a surplus of 19,243.36. 











Cuts of Farm Implements. 
We have received several drawings of new farn 
implements and machinery, to be inserted in the 
Cultivator. The rule we have adopted in regard to 
these is this. If the implement is patented, the 
right of using it is private property, and the pa- 
tentee, or proprietor, must be at the expense of the 
cut, if one is to be inserted. If there is no patent 
| right, and every one has a right to make and use it, 
we are at the expense of the cut, if we deem the 
implement one of manifest public utility. This rule 
has only been departed from when we have been 
presented with the new implement, and have been 
satisfied, upon trial, of its usefulness, 


Patent Office. 
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Farmers’ Garden, 
PERENNIALS, BIENNIALS AND ANNUALS. 

Perennials do not generally flower the first year, 
but die down to the ground, and spring up again the 
next spring, for a number of years—as peonies, lillies, 
&c. Biennials flower the second year and then die. 
Annuals flower and die the year they are sown. We 
shall omit the botanic names, and notice such as are 
most conspicuous for beauty and fragrance, and are of 
easy culture. 

1. Amaranthus, the globe and the tricolour, the first 
admired for its everlasting flowers, and the latter for 
its foliage. Plant the seed in May, and allow the 
plants room to spread, Annual. 

2. Aster,(China) Anannual. The double, or quill- 
ed and the German, or striped flowered, are most ad- 
mired, though a bed of the early flowering, exhibiting 
as they do a great variety of colours, is highly orna- 
mental. Sow early. If a small space in the hot bed 
can be given to this, the amaranthus, balsam, &c. 
their season of flowering may be greatly accelerated. 

3. Balsams, a beautiful annual, of infinite varieties, 
very much improved within a few years, in brilliancy 
and in combination of colours. One of the most 
showy flowers for the autumnal borders. Gather 
seeds befere the pods change colour, and sow early. 

4. Canterbury Bell, biennial, admired for the pro- 
fusion of its large bell-shaped blue and white flowers. 

5. Chrysanthemum, perennial, much admired, of 
many varieties, propagated by dividing the roots. 
South of New-York they generally flower well in 
the open ground ; but in our borean region, they must 
be potted in August or September and sheltered to 
produce flowers. Many of the varieties are brilliant 
when in bloom. 

6. Carnation, beautiful and fragrant, but too tender 
for the open ground in winter. It flowers in sum- 
mer, and should be taken in before severe frosts oc- 
cur. Propagated by pipings, layers or division of the 
roots. 

7. Crown imperial, a splendid bulbous rooted plant, 
flowering early. Plant in autumn, four inches deep. 
Multiplies by offsets, and is produced trom seeds. 

8. Crocus, a small bulbous rooted perennial, multi- 
plied by offsets—hardy, flowers very early, and is of 
various colours. Plant in autumn two inches deep. 

9. Columbine, very common, very neat—many 
species,—perennial. Seeds. 

10. Crimson monardia, (high balm,)—well known. 
Offsets. 

11. Convolvulus, an annual, many species, as the 
morning glory, bell of day, &c. admired. Sow the 
seeds early. 

12. Coreopsis tinctoria, a pretty annual, with yel- 
low flowers, and a dark centre, which, when once in- 
troduced, propagates itself, as the plants which spring 
up from the seed self-sown, endure the winter’s cold, 
and flower the earlier. It may be sown in Septem- 
ber. ‘There are several other species of the coreopsis. 

13. Candytufi, white and purple flowering, are 
pretty dwarf growing annuals, the seeds of which 
should be sown early. 

14. Coxcombh, an annual; like the amaranthus and 
eternal flower, it retains its beauty through the win- 
ter, if gathered before frost. Sow early, and in hot 
bed if convenient. 

15, Clematis, (Virgin’s bower.) Several species, 
beautiful perennial climbers—some woody—some in- 
digenous. Seeds. 

16. Dahlia, too well known and admired to need a 
description. It is one of the greatest ornaments of 
the garden, and often flowers from June to October. 
It possesses about the same hardiness as the potato, 
and like the potato may be started in the spring in 
earth in the green-house or dwelling, though the stem 
should not be exposed in the open ground till the first 
of June, A stake should be put down by each plant, 
which should retain but one stem, to tie the plant to 
as it grows. ‘The roots may be divided into as many 
parts as there are sprouts. Plant from three to five 
feet apart in moist rich ground. ‘The roots should be 
taken up after the plants have done flowering, and 
being suffered tu dry a few hours in the sua, may be 
packed for the winter in dry sand, and placed in a 
dry cellar, or cellar kitchen. They do not bear 
frost or great humidity. A dozen will afford a pretty 
variety of colours, 

17. Daisy, a modest but beautiful dwarf perennial, 
suitable for the border, producing double white and 
pink flowers, multiplied by seeds or offsets. 

18. Double perennial Sunflower, produces an abun- 
dance of double showy yellow flowers. 

19. Eternal flower, 1ed, white, purple and blue, all 
beautiful, the flowers retain their co!ours through the 
winter, and, like the amaranthus and coxcomb, make 
a fine appearance in vases. 

20. Eupatorium, a perennial with blue flowers 
muchadmired. Divide the roots. 

21. Evening primrose, (onothera) several species, 
“ye sn and annual, the dwarf annual particularly 

andsome 





22. Elischoltzia, (Californica,) a dwarf of beautiful! 
foliage and a yellow flower, sows itself, and is lon 
in bloom. Ifa little protected, the plants will stan 
the winter, and flower early. 

23. Foxglove, white and “~~ flowering. Pro- 
duced from seed. Perennial. w early, and cover 
the seed lightly. 

24. Fraxinella, perennial, white and pink flower- 
ing, the blossoms and capsules possessing a peculiar 
aromatic fragrance. Seeds. 

25. Hyacinth, a bulbous rooted perennial, produc- 
ing beautiful and fragrant flowers of various colours, 
single and double. Usually multiplied by offsets. 

26. Hollyhock, or holy-oak, termed a perennial, but 
is rather a biennial, unless the stems are prevented 
from seeding. It is ashowy plant, of a multiplicity of 
colours, and some of the double varieties have all the 
delicacy and beauty of the rose. 

27. Iris, or fleur-de-lis—many species, embracing 
different combinations of colours—is generally grown 
on the border, and the dwarf kinds are used for edg- 
ings. Multiplies rapidly. 

28. Larkspur. There are several perennial species, 
much admired for their beauty, particularly the Chi- 
nese double flowering, which last can be only multi- 
= by dividing the roots—the others producing seeds. 

here are other species that are biennial and annual. 
The rocket, (ajacis,) sown in a bed in September, 
produces the next season, the most brilliant spikes ot 
diversified flowers. 

29. Lily. There are many beautiful species belong- 
ing to this genus, and several of them are natives of 
our woods and meadows. We have transplanted the 
common meadow lily, (superbum,) when in full bloom, 
and some of them, under culture, have produced from 
30 to 47 flowers upon a single stem. The tyger lily 
is very showy. Propagated by seeds or by dividing 
the roots. 

30. Lupins, several species, perennial, having showy 
flowers, propagated by seeds. 

31. Lobelia, the scarlet and the blue, are both na- 
tives and are perennial, and pretty flowering plants. 
Seeds. 

32. Lichness, the double scarlet, fulgens and double 
ragged robin (flos cuculi) are beautiful species of this 
family. These kinds propagated by dividing the 
roots. 

33. Lichnidia, or phlox, several species, of various 
colours, coming into flower in succession. Propagat- 
ed by dividing the roots. 

34. Monkshood, the common, a blue flower, and a 
new kind has variegated flowers. 

35. Mignionet—admired more for its fragrance than 
the beauty of its flowers. Annual—seeds. 

36. Musk plant, a dwarf annual, with small yellow 
flowers, highly scented with musk. Sows itself when 
once introduced. 

37. Narcissus, a bulbous rooted plant, managed like 
the hyacinth—blooms early, is beautiful and fragrant. 
The polianthus narcissus and jonquils, both elegant 
flowering plants, are propagated and cultivated, in all 
respects, in the same manner. 

38. Nasturtium, is an annual, two varieties, with 
showy flowers, cultivated principally for their fleshy 
pods, which are gathered before they are ripe, and 
pickled. They are used as a substitute for caper 
sauce. 

39. Paony. The double scarlet is common, the 
double biush jess so; but the Chinere, of which there 
are at least three herbaceous kinds ( Whitleji, Humei 
and Fragrans) are equal in beauty, and surpass the 
others in fragrance. ‘There are several other kinds 
of less note. 

40. Peas—The everlasting is perennial, and there 
are several annuals, differing in flowers and fragrance. 

41. Pink—a large family of plants, embracing the 
Sweet William, clove, China, and many other species. 
Some are equal in beauty to the carnation, and the 
pheasant-eyed, which is propagated by layers, affords 
at all seasons, a beautiful tuft of green foliage. 

42. Poppy, perennial, has a very large, showy scar- 
let flower. There are two or three oriental species. 
Seeds. 

43. Poppy, annual—many varieties, and of brilliant 
and diversified colours. To perpetuate double ones, 
those with single flowers, growing near, should be de- 
stroyed as soon as the flower buds burst. 

44. Petunia, an annual of recent introduction, pur- 
ple and white flowering—flowers very abundant, 
resembling in size and shape the morning glory. 

45. Purple hyacinth bean, makes a very pretty 
show when trained over an arbor, or upon a wall. 

46. Polyanthus—many varieties—a bulbous rooted 
plant, treated like the hyacinth. Offsets. 

47. Spiderwort, three kinds, blue, pink and white 
flowered—perennials. Divide the roots. 

48. Tulip. A great many varieties of this beauti- 
ful plant are annually imported, and the finer kinds 
command a high price. It may be raised from seed ; 
but the more ready way is to plant the bulbs, which 
multiply by offsets. The tulip should be planted at 


six inches distance, in a rich soil, and the bulb should 
be surrounded by sand when planted. Plant three 
inches deep. The roots should be taken up at least 
every second year and divided. 

49. Violet-—many species and varieties. Thie has 
now become an amateur flower in Britain; violet 
shows are frequent, and prizes are awarded for the 
best flowers. The choice kinds have been partially 
cultivated by amateur florists among us. 

This list of ornamental plants might be greatly ex- 
tended; but we opine it will be considered already 
too extensive for a farmer’s care. If so, it admits of 
being curtailed to suit the taste or the convenience 
of the cultivator. Our woods and meadows, and 
swamps abound with ornamental plants highly prized 
in Europe; and which would also be admired here, 
were they not common. A collection of such as are 
not here enumerated may be made without much 
trouble or expense, which would add greatly to the 
beauty and variety of the ornamental grounds. 

The ornamental department may be blended with 
the fruit and kitchen departments ; it may be spread 
through these and the court-yard, or grounds about 
the dwellings, or it may constitute a distinct depart- 
ment, under the name of flower garden or shrubbery, 
combined or separate. In whatever manner it is ar- 
ranged, it should be contiguous to the dwelling, of 
easy approach, and where it may be seen from the 
doors and windows. 


Tower’s Cheese Press. 

We called the public attention to this press, of 
which we here give a cut, in October, 1837. The 
inventor, Jonas Tower, lives in Madison, Ohio.— 
We here figure and again notice it, because we 
deem it the best that has ever come under our no- 
tice ; and were it in market here, we doubt not it 
would sell well. 





(Fig. No. 2.] 





The press is entirely of cast iron, except the le- 
ver. It occupies about two feet square, and stands 
about three feet high. It is on the principle of con- 
tinuous pressure ; the power may be increased at 
pleasure, to almost any required extent, by a youth 
of twelve years old. It is simple, and can hardly 
get out of repair. Its advantages are— 

It occupies but little space ; and 

The pressure may be graduated at pleasure. 


An uncommon degree of public attention has been 
turned to this subject during the last few months. 
A national convention of silk growers was held at 
Baltimore, in December, as we have already no- 
ticed. Since which time, state conventions have 
been held in Maryland, Pennsylvania and some 
other states, and the ** Journal of the American 
Silk Society, and Rural Economist,’’ has been 
commenced at Baltimore, by J. S. Skinner, the 
original publisher of the American Farmer, assisted, 
we believe, by G. B. Smirn, two gentlemen emi- 
nently qualified to conduct a publication of this 
kind. The Journal is to be published in monthly 
numbers, each number to contain thirty-two pages, 
8 vo., at two dollars a year, to be paid in ad- 
vance. A prospectus of the Journal may be seen 
at the office of the Cultivator, where subscriptions 
for the work will be received. The first number 
contains the proceedings, including the debates, of 
the national convention, and of the American silk 





society, an address to the people of the United 
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States, which we insert in another column ; and se- 
veral other matters of great interest to the silk 
grower. We commend this publication to the no- 
tice of all who have commenced, or who intend to 
commence, the silk culture. 

Extensive preparations are making, and heavy 
capitals have been put in requisition, to extend 

atly this business the coming season, particular- 
y in the middle states, where we think it can be 
managed with the greatest economy; while the 
northern and eastern states will probably be found to 
excel in growing the sugar beet, as this is more pro- 
verly the beet zone—the root grown here abound- 
ing more in sacharine matter than that grown at the 
south. This is inferred from the fact, that the beet 
grown in the northern departments of France fur- 
nishes a richer juice than that grown in the southern 
departments. 


The Ohio State Agricultural Society, 

Was organized early in January. Samuel Spang- 
ler was appointed president, and William H. Harri- 
son and eighteen others, vice-presidents. It has 
commenced its operations with a spirit which pre- 
sages much good to the state ; and which will tend 
to arrest, we doubt not, that exhausting system of 
culture, common to the settlers on new lands, which 
has so lamentably impoverished the soil in the old 
settled states. The society resolved to establish a 
state agricultural journal—to petition the legislature 
for pecuniary aid, and to provide for an agricultural 
survey of the state ;—to inquire into the propriety 
of invoking the aid of the national and state govern- 
ments in purchasing, for the use of the society, a 
farm, or a tract of land, for the purpose of making 
experiments, and establishing thereon an agricul- 
tural school; and to take measures for the organ- 
ization of county agricultural societies, of which, 
however, several already exist. 

The establishment of a state agricultural journal, 
will no doubt accelerate agricultural improvement ; 
but its potency and its benefits will be more than 
doubled if the society can introduce it into common 
schools, or common school libraries. It will con- 
tain much matter of interest to the boys, and will 
beget in them a taste for useful inquiry and experi- 
ment; and in this way too will incidentally be 
brought under the eye, and made to exert a benign 
influence on the practice of thousands of parents, 
who, if they read at all, must in this or some other 
way be decoyed into the habit. [We beg to make 
our acknowledgments to the society for the com- 
pliment it has done us, of enrolling the name of the 
Conductor among its honorary members. ] 


To Preserve Poultry in Winter. 

About the 15th November, the Conductor pur- 
chased a quantity of poultry for winter use. The 
insides were carefully drawn, their place partially 
filled with charcoal, and the poultry hung in an airy 
loft. It was used through the winter, till about the 
first of February, and although some was kept seventy 
days, none of it was the least affected with must or 
taint—the charcoal having kept it sweet. 








Relative Advantages of Large and Small Sheep. 

In the proceedings of the Penrith Agricultural 
Society, England, we find some remarks of Mr. 
Gray, on the comparative profit, to the grazier, of 
large and small breeds of sheep, which we transfer 
into our columns for the benefit of our readers—of 
the buyer as well as the seller of mutton. It is a 
mistaken notion, too prevalent, that the largest car- 
cases are the cheapest, or the very fat ones the most 
palatable and healthy. On the contrary, the Devon 
cattle, South Down sheep, and the Berkshire pig, 
which are considered medium sized breeds, give 
better beef, better mutton, and better pork, than the 
larger and coarser breeds of these animals. The 
former give more fat lean meat than the latter, that 
is, the it is better intermixed with the lean; the 
meat is more rich, tender and economical for the 
table, although the proportion of clear tallow or fat 
may be less. But our extract refers merely to the 
profits of the grazier. It seems that in their awards 
at the fair, the judges had somewhat favored the 
small breeds of sheep. On the health of the judges 
being given, Mr. Gray, the chairman, addressed the 
meeting, and among other remarks, made the fol- 
lowing : 

“T dare say that the opinion of the judges, with re- 
spect to sheep, has been much censured, although I de- 
clare I have not heard any observations to that effect. 
My reason for supposing so, is this, that people who 
have not great experience of the qualities and niceties 
connected with every description of stock, are apt to 
look principally at that which fills the eye, and to form 
a favorable opinion of animals upon a large scale, and 
this is particularly the case with respect to the Leicester 
sheep. I have had considerable experience with sheep 
of this description, having, in former times, kepta flock 
of between nine hundred and one thousand Leicester 





ewes, and therefore I have some title to speak upon the 
subject. I say, then, that the largest sheep are the least 
profitable. it it can be ascertained, as I believe it has 
been, that you can feed on an acre of land a greater 
number of pounds of mutton in carcases of from 18 to 20 
lbs. per quarter, than in carcasses of from twenty-eight 
to thirty Ibs., then every one must agree that the advan- 
tages are on the side of the smaller carcases. The rea- 
son of this is obvious; in times of drought and scarcity, 
a small animal can collect for itself as much food as a 
larger one, and having a smaller carcass, it derives 
more advantage from it. Whilst, therefore, the larger 
animal is losing in condition, the smaller one, if not im- 
proving, remains stationary; and when the period ar- 
rives at which abundance of food can be obtained, it al- 
most immediately re-assumes its position, and is fit to 
go to the market sooner than the larger animal. I do 
not presume to offer any thing like dictation to this 
meeting, but I am confident that those gentlemen pre- 
sent, who have had experience on this subject, will bear 
me out in saying, that there are advantages in breeding 
the description of stock to which I have been referring, 
which do not attach to animals of better appearance 
and larger size.” 





Economy in keeping Horses. 
Roberts, in his Agricultural Economy, maintains 
that one pair of horses, well kept, are sufficient 
team to work a fifty acre farm, and to work it well, 
under the alternating system. It has been proved, 
he says, that a team going at the respective rates 
of a mile and a half and two miles an hour, will 
plough in nine hours as follows : 
Width of furrow. Rates per hour. 
Eight inches, .. One mile and a half, 


weconm 
oskeon 


Nine inches,... ditto, 
Eight inches, .. Two miles,........ 
Nine inches,... Gi, - vinsive ‘. 


Three things requires attention from every man 
who wishes to keep horses well and economically: 

1. The food must be natural for them ; 

2. The quantity of food requisite to keep their 
condition equal to their work ; 

3. The best manner of giving them their food, 
with the view of its being speedily eaten, so that 
they may lie down to rest. 

he natural food for the horse, says our author, 
is corn, hay and grass ; but that under artificial ma- 
nagement, there may be advantageously substituted 
for natural food, or conjoined with it, potatoes, par- 
snips, carrots, turnips and mangold wurzel, toge- 
ther with straw, bean (and corn) stalks, pea haulm, 
vetches, clover and other cultivated grasses, cut 

en. 

Hay is sufficient to keep a horse to look at; but 
corn is indispensable to enable him to stand hard 
work. A horse requires thirty pounds of dry food a 
day, of which a part must be corn or its equivalent ; 
to those which work, one pound of good oats is equal 
in nutriment to three pounds of good hay. Heavy oats 
are worth more, pound for pound, than light oats, 
as will be seen by the following scale : 

Weight per bushel, — Produce in meal. Produce in bran. 


42 Ibs. 25 lbs. 2 oz. 16 lbs. 14 oz. 


40 lbs. 23 Ibs. 6 oz. 16 lbs. 10 oz. 
38 Ibs. 21 Ibs. 12 oz. 16lbs. 40z. 
36 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 3 oz. 15 lbs. 13 oz. 
34 lbs. 18 lbs. 11 oz. 15 lbs. 50z. 
32 Ibs. 17 Ibs. 5 oz. 14 Ibs. 11 oz. 
30 Ibs. 16 Ibs. 1 oz. 13 Ibs. 15 oz. 


In general, ihe different kinds of grain are nutri- 
cious in proportion to the weight ; while two pounds 
of green food or roots, are considered equal to one 
of ie. 

“Whatever fodder be used,” says Mr. Roberts, “it 
should be supplied in such a form as to be eat forth- 
with, that the poor animals should enjoy refreshing rest: 
to secure this, the fodder should be cut or crushed, and 
placed ina MANGER” —nota rack. “ When the respective 
feeds will have been consumed, every horse will lie down 
to rest; his hunger being satisfied, there will be no 
temptation to keeping him standing for hours, as would 
be the case, were his rack stuffed with hay, according 
to the too general custom of farmers. The nutriment 
contained in every kind of grain depends upon its 
weight.” It is to be remarked, that concentrated food, 
as grain, will not do alone, there must be something to 
increase the bulk, to impart the stimulus of distension, 
before the functions of digestion can be carried on in 
perfection. Horses, therefore, and even fattening ani- 
mals, which are fed high with grain, require cut hay, 
or even straw, for this purpose, independent of the nu- 
triment they afford. 

“When the quantity of hay supplied as food for 
horses,” says Mr. R. “ has been increased, and the quan- 
tity of oats diminished, it has been found that the ani- 
mals, though they appear to improve, as to the fatness 
of their looks, were nevertheless not so able to stand 
hard work ; and on the contrary, when the corn has 
been increased, and the hay diminished, it has been 
found that though the animals might, as to appearance, 
be leaner, yet that they were stronger, more equal to 
hard labor, and in better working condition.” 


The following different component parts of a ra- 





tion of food for a horse, have been publishod in the 
Sporting Magazine, and are worthy of notice, as 
coming from a proficient in the management of 
horses. 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibe. Ibs. 


Corn, peasorbeans,groundorcrushed, 5 510 & 
Hay, cut into chaff,................ 7 810 8 
Straw, el er ee ae S 71010 0 
Potatoes steamed, ..............00. 6 6 00 
Malt dust or oil-cake,...... sevweags 0202 
Bran, «.+++e00s oS eee panera ee 6 © 8°97 
SES <iseccss bene se 6ts eee -»- 6000 

30 30 30 30 


Other articles, such as apples, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, beets, &c. may be substituted. If the food 
is found to be heating, small doses of nitre or flour 
of sulphur may be found beneficial ; and about two 
— of salt should be given twice or thrice a 
week, 





Foot Rot in Sheep. 

We find in our last Farmers’ Magazine, the fol- 
lowing directions for curing this disease, which are 
simple, cheap, and we should think effectual. 

“Towards evening draw the lame sheep from the 
flock, have the hoof of the deseased foot, as faras it has 
any dirt or fester under it; wipe it dry and clean, and 
bathe the tender parts in the evening with a feather pre 
viously dipped in butter (muriate) of antimony; keep 
their feet dry during the night, and on the following day 
they may be turned into a pasture by themselves, where 
they will daily become better. At the expiration of 
about a week they should again be examined. The 
majority of them will be found perfectly well, and may 
be allowed to join the sound flock, as they will be clear 
of allinfection. Perhaps about one in ten will require 
a little more pairing with a knife, and a very slight re- 
dressing of the sore place, with the feather prepared 
as before. JOHN BERKETT. 

“ Daliston, Oct. 1838.” 


Journals of Education. 

We have recently received three new publica- 
tions of this class; one from Boston, one from 
Hartford, and one from Detroit. They all evince 
talent and good judgment in their conductors, and 
an awakened and praiseworthy zeal in the com- 
ee We consider the increased circulation of 
periodicals on education and agriculture, as among 
the greatest improvements of the day, and as the 
certain precursors of an improved state of society. 








Insect Enemies. 

Three prescriptions against the depredations of 
insect enemies, which prey upon our garden and 
field crops, haye been mentioned to us, of the efli- 
cacy of which we make no pretensions of a person- 
al knowledge ; but which being simple, and within 
the means of every family, and the trial of which 
will cost little or nothing, we give as we received 
them. 

A good lady, now a widow, whose husband was, we 
believe, a gardener, says, that the sowing of buck- 
wheat, broadcast, in the preparation of a turnip crop, 
is efficacious in preventing the ravages of the turni 
fly, and that when the turnips have got their rough 
leaves, the buckwheat may tre cut up without dan- 
ger ; that her husband always had good turnips with 

1is precaution, and seldom saved his crop without 
it. Another widow lady gives us a like assurance, 
from her own practice. 

A highly respectable gentleman assures us, that 
he is never troubled with the yellow bug upon his 
cucumbers and melons—because he always scattere 
upon the hills, at planting, a little lettuce seed. 

And our Michigan correspondent, Mr. Beden, 
maintains stoutly, that poppies are a sure protection 
against every species of spanetans bug and fly. 

There is no doubt that the odor of many plants is 
obnoxious to certain insects, and will protect from 
their depredations. Thus Russian leather is safe 
against the moth that often destroys the binding of 
books, on account of the odor of the bark with 
which it is tanned. Spirits of turpentine, and the 
shavings of cedar, will protect clothing from the 
same and other insects, on account of the odor 
which they impart. The elder and hemp are ob- 
noxious to many families of insects; and we do 
not see why buckwheat may not be so to the turnip 
fly, lettuce to the yellow bug, and poppies to man 
flies, bugs and other insects. It will not cost muc 
to try either or all of them; and if successful, the 
the secret is worth knowing. 





Templemoyle Agricultural School. 
. We gaye in.our July-number an account of this 
school, recently estaBlished in Ireland, by private 
subscription. We have just seen an account of the 
first examination of its pupils. It is an establish- 
ment designed to afford a practical instruction in 
agriculture and the simple sciences, with wholesome 
food and @ comfortable home, to one hundred pu- 
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pils, at £10 ($44) per annum for each. ‘‘ The im- 

ortance of the system brought into operation at 
Templemoyle,”’ says the writer whom we quote, 
‘strikes us as being so vast, that questions of a 

arty nature, however exciting for the time they 
“ sink into utter insignificance when compared 
with a principle so solid, and so essential to the well 
being of the country, as one which comprises the 
agricultural and liberal education of the farming 
classes.”’ The exhibition was attended by a great 
concourse of the most highly respectable people ; 
and the examination was conducted by competent 
gentlemen in the different departments of istruc- 
tion. The boys that had been more than six months 
at the school were examined by James Anderson, 
Esq. in the presence of some of the first agricultur- 
ists of the country. The questions embraced the 
whole theory and practice of agriculture,—the use 
of the instruments of husbandry, the best methods 
of draining land, the laying out of ridges and wa- 
ter furrows, the management of horses and cattle, 
the different modes of cultivating the several crops, 
with the most approved rotation of each, &c. &c. 
The answers gave high satisfaction. Capt. Portland 
examined a class in botany, ‘‘and we question 
much,’’ says the report, ‘‘if among the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy and learned, would such 
intimate knowledge of an abstruse and technical 
science be exhibited.’”’ 

When shall we enjoy the pleasure of witnessing 
the examination of an, agricultural school in New- 
York? There are thousands of parents who would 
like to avail themselves of the advantages of such a 
school for their sons, but there are few,very few, seem- 
ingly, who are willing to come forward to assist 
to establish one, for the benefit of their sons or 
their country. We might possess all the advanta- 
ges of sucha school in a few months, if ten gentle- 
men of influence would embark spiritedly in the 
enterprize. We have a law of incorporation; we 
have a quarter of the requisite sum subscribed, 
to put a school in operation, on a liberal and en- 
lightened scale—but as it can furnish no political 
capital, and cannot be made a matter of speculation, 
it lacks the popular incentives to favor and patron- 
age. 


The Smithsonian Bequest. 
A Mr. Smithson, who it is said, was a natural son 
of the Duke of Northumberland, a gentleman of fi- 
beral education, a traveller and a bachelor, who died 
soine time since at Genoa, left his entire estate—for the 
diffusion of useful knoweldge among mankind, aud left 
it to the wisdom of Congress to apply the avails. Mr. 
Rush has brought from England, $508,318.46, which 
has been paid into the national treasury, and most of 
it vested in productive stocks. ‘The question is now 
before a committee of Congress, how this money shall 
be expended. Atmong other plans of appropriating 
it beneficially, one has been submitted for applying a 
part of it to the establisment of a national school ot 
agriculture, near the seat of government, a plan and 
estimate of which has been submitted to the commit- 
tee, by C. L. Fleischmann, a graduate of the royal 
agricultural school of Bavaria. The project is a no- 
ble one, and we hope it will be adopted. And yet we 
fear the the contemplated location is abad one. We 
doubt if practical agriculture can be taught well, 
where agricultural labor is considered rather a servile 
employment. We think the south would prefer to 
send her sons farther north for an agricultural educa- 
tion; and that the north would not like, for a like pur- 
pose, to send hers so far south. 


Wool Statistics of Vermont. 

Vermont is peculiarly adapted to grass husbandry, 
and to the culture of the grains and roots for feeding 
and fattening farin stock. Being mostly of primitive 
formation, there is not lime enough in the soil to ren- 
der the wheat culture profitable. Indian corn is lia- 
ble to be injured by the early and late frosts. The 
oat, the potato, the ruta baga, and we doubt not the 
beet, do well; but the herbage, and pasture, are pecu- 
liarly rich and abundant. Her hills, and even her 
mountains, affurd an appropriate range to cattle and 
sheep; and these, it seems, and particularly the lat- 
ter, have for some time, attracted the attention, and 
very properly too, of her farming community. 

[t appears from the statement of Henry Stevens, 
made at the Caledonia cattle fair, in September last, 
that the whole number of sheep in the state in 1837, 
amounted to 1,166,284; that if averaging ‘he fleeces 
at 24 Ibs. each, the aggregate would be 2,915,385 Ibs. 
of wool; that there being 300,000 inhabitants in the 
state, and estimating that each requires, for all pur- 
poses, nine pounds annually, the surplus produced in 
the state, over and above the wants of her popula- 
lation, is 215,585 Ibs. But Mr. S. goes on to state, 
that Vermont having no manufactures at home, sells 
her wool to the manufacturers of other states, and 
purchases her woollen goods in return, either of do- 





mestic or foreign fabrication, and pays for them, in the 
charges of collecting and sending her wool abroad, 
in converting it into manufactured goods, and in bring- 
ing them back into the state, sixty cents per pound 
over the prime cost of the wool, or in the aggregate, 
$1,600,000. Mr. Stevens argues from these premi- 
ses, that Vermont ought to establish her own manu- 
factories, for which she has capital, abundant water 
privileges, and al] the materials for constructing them. 
There is no doubt but the suggestion is a wise one, 
though the benefit would not be to the extent stated. 
Were the wool manufactured in the state, the fabrics 
would be principally sold in Boston and New-York, 
and brought back by the retail vender. The manu- 
facturer could not wait the tardy returns from the lo- 
cal market; the merchant would contrive to make 
his purchases at the great depots, and even the con- 
sumers, such is the force of habit, would buy them 
the more readily by their being denominated boughten 
goods. 





New Agricultural Journals. 

The Boston Cultivator, has been commenced at 
Boston, by Mr. Buckingham, one quarter part of 
which is to be devoted to agriculture. 

The Farmer’s Monthly Visitor has beem commenc- 
ed at Concord, N. H., by Isaac Hill, formerly editor 
of the New Hampshire Patriot, and subsequently se- 
nator in congress and governor of the state. 

In our young days, while conducting a political 
journal,—and by the bye, political journals were then 
less abusive, if not more tolerant, we think, than they 
are now—we received in exchange, the Albany Re- 
gister, published by 8S. Southwick, the Balance, pub- 
lished by H. Croswell, and the New-Hampshuire Patri- 
ot, published by I. Hill, all then distinguished political 
journals. ‘These gentleman are all now engaged in 
other, and we believe better employments—in im- 
proveing the mora!, social and agricultural condition 
of their country; and may success and happiness 
crown their Jabors; and may others, seeing their 
good works, profit by their example. 

We hail the increased circulation of agricultural 
journals as highly ausp:cious to the best interests of 
our country. Were their circulation increased fifty 
fuld, the country would be proportionally benefitted. 
Our system of husbandry in the main has been 
wretchedly bad. It has greatly deteriorated the old 
settled portions of our continent, and is rapidly ex- 
hausting the virgin ceca | of the west. These agri- 
cultural periodicals are calculated to arrest our down- 
hill course—to expose the errors of our practice, to in- 
troduce improvement, and to elevate the character 
and standing of this great business of our nation, 
They will produce a benign effect wherever they 
circulate, and it is the interest of all to endeavor to 
extend the sphere of their usefulness. 


Editorial Pilfering by Wholesale. 

We have just received the entire first volume of the 
“Ohio Cultivator,” published at Belmont, Ohio, by 
Thos. S. Reid, comprising 160 pages 4to. On run- 
ning over the pages, we find that the editor has filled 
thirty-two of them entirely, and to the amount of five 
or six more in parcels, making nearly one quarter of 
the entire volume, with matter which was first pub- 
lished in our paper—either written by the Conductor 
or his correspundents—and which justice, as well as 
the universal practice of editors, entitle us to credit 
for—without intimaitng that it originated in our paper ! 
If the editor is an old man, he ought to know better, 
and do better. If he is a young man we hope he will 
learn, that “honesty is the best policy,” the world 
over. We know of but one excuse—and that is, that 
the Ohio Cultivator may claim to be a legitimate child 
ot the Cultivator at Albany—and justify itself upon 
the principle, that what belongs to the father belongs 
to the son. Be the fact what it may, we forgive the 
past, and hope, for the credit of the name, that we 
shall not have cause to repeat our admonition. 





Agricultural Items. 

A Steam Plough, of a very peculiar construction, has 
been invented in France, with which it is said four miles 
of ground can be excavated, with an engine of only 
eight horse power, to the depth of a foot, and the breadth 
of two feet, in asingle hour. The earth as it is turned 
up is thrown into a sort of sail, which throws it to a dis- 
tance of sixty feet. Its particular advantage is in the 
excavation of canals —Faurmers’ Magazine. 

Beet Sugar Manufactories—Bavaria, with a popula- 
tion of a little more than three millions, has eighty-nine 
beet sugar manufactories in full operation, and many 
more ready to commence. 

Bone Manure.—lIn a circuit of ten or fifteen miles 
round Driffield, in Yorkshire, says the Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, three to four thousand tons of bones are brought 
yearly from Hull, as manure, and this independent of a 
considerable quantity obtained from the mills at Bever- 
ly and Malton. Bones are imported into England from 
Russia, Sweden and South America. A bone mill has 
been erected at Waterford, Saratoga county. 

The Turnip Fly, although one of the smallest, is yet 
one of the most destructive foes to British husbandry. 





The British societies have offered many premiums, and 
awarded several, for preventives to its ravages, but all 
to little purpose. At length a patent has been taken 
out for a machine which it is confidently affirmed will 
destroy not only the turnip fly, but other insects and their 
eggs deposited on the surface—by means of steam! A 
boiler, to generate steam, is mounted on a small pair of 
wheels to be drawn between the rows. The steam pas- 
ses through a pipe behind the boiler, into flat conductors 
which extend along the vacant space between the rows 
of turnips, and nearly touch the surface of the soil, so 
that a perpetual strong jet of steam is discharged against 
the surface of the ground, which it is said effectually 
destroys the fly in a chrysalis state, as wel! as the flies 
themselves, who it is generally believed, throw them- 
selves down off the turnips as soon as they are disturb- 
ed by any movement of the plant. 

Short Horned Cattle, seem to retain their former large 
prices in England. Extensive sales of large herds are 
recorded in the Farmers’ Magazine. The average prices 
of cows, heifers and bull calves are from forty to fifty 
guineas, and some choice cows and bulls have sold as 
high as 100, 200 and 230 guineas each. The guinea is 
a little less than five dollars. 

Spade Husbandry.—A notable illustration of the ad- 
vantages of spade husbandry was shown to the Derby- 
shire Agricultural Society in October, by C. Pole, Esq. 
Wheat grown on land dug, and an adjoining piece of 
like quality which had been worked by the plough. 
The ears on the dug piece were longer, by at least an 
inch, than on the ploughed, and the product greatly su- 
perior, Mr. Pole estimated the product on six acres of 
dug ground to be worth £207, while that on the plough- 
ed—32 bushels per acre—would be but £120, leaving a 
balance in favor of the former, after deducting £18 for 
digging, of £69—$306.36, or 51 dollars an acre. 





Notices of Correspondence. 

Rockwell's Corn Planter.—See advertisement in last 
number. This machine plants two rows at a time, at 
any required distance, and any required number of ker- 
nels ina hill. It makes the furrows, drops the seed, co- 
vers it and rolls the ground at one operation, propelled 
by a horse and guided by a man. It was exhibited at 
the fair of the American Institute; since which the 
price has been reduced from fifty tothirtydollars. It is 
said to be simple in its construction; easily taken apart 
and again united, and is packed for transportation in 
a box of five feet by twelve and a half inches, and 
eighteen inches deep. Address D. 8.& F. A. Rock- 
well, Ridgefield, Ct. 

Oil-Cake— A new subscriber,” inquires as to the va- 
lue of oil-eake, the mode of using it, &c. We have had 
but little experience in the matter; yet we know it is 
extensively used in Britain in fattening cattle and sheep 
—large quantities being annually imported from Hol- 
Jand and other parts of the continent for this purpose; 
and that it is also used in the United States for the like 
purpose. It cost us,some years ago, ten dollars a ton. 
We do not know the present price. Itis a valuable 
auxiliary in fattening cattle and sheep, and was worth 
all we paid forit; though the flesh it adds to the animal 
is rather gross, or of inferior quality. It is given to ani- 
mals in three ways—ground to powder, broken into 
small pieces, or reduced by water toa jelly. The first 
mode is the most common, though we think the last 
most serviceable. It is fed with roots, hay, &c. in about 
the same quantities as corn meal. 

Improvement by selecting Seed—George P. Frost, of 
Ithica, Touipkins, has sent us two samples of very large 
corn, 7 uscurora and Sweet Corn, which he says he has 
greatly impreved in size, by carefully selecting the seed 
for some years. “I have succeeded in enlarging the 
grains of the Tuscarora,” he writes, “to nearly double 
the ordinary size, and I think the sweetcorn is three 
times as large as the grains used to be, and both still re- 
tain all their former sweetness and richness for table 
use.” Mr. Frost’s closing request shall be complied 
with, and he may compensate us by sending us a larger 
sample of his improved corn in the spring. 

The Brussa Mulberry —Mr. Abraham Marsh, of Tol- 
land, Ct. has propounded to us several queries in rela- 
tion to this species, or variety of the mulberry. Until 
experience shall enable us to speak with more certain- 
ty upon this subject, we must refer Mr. M. to the re- 
marks upon it in our January number, page 188. 

More Insect E-nemies.—Daniel Andrews, of Meadville, 
Crawtord county, Pa. writes, that, “ insectsnearly ate up 
or destroyed much of the lastsummer’s crop. One kind 
gotin the wheat, when nearly ripe, and was threshed 
outin pecks. At times and places, another kind were 
scen travelling in thousands across the roads to buck 
wheat fields, which in some parts were wholly destroy- 
ed bythem. Another kind attacked the cabbage, at the 
root and on the leaf. At the roots of some plants, there 
would be thousands not much larger than pin heads; 
and the only resort was to get a hen and chickens 
among them.” 

The Pea Bug.—The habits of this bug are too well 
known to need a description wherever they have ap- 
peared. Butas there are many districts which have not 
been visited by them, it may be well to remark, that as 
soon as the pea begins to form, the perfect insect punce- 
tures through the pod, and deposites the egg or the 
young in the pea, which feeds upon the pea, grows and 
matures, and comes forth the next spring a winged in- 
sect. The maggot isin the green pea when it is served 
up at table, but the great injury to the crop occurs after 
it is gathered—the insect consuming a great portion of 
the interior. Mr. Jason Smith, of Tyre, in this state, 
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has communicated to us his practice for the last four 
years, which he thinks has preserved his peas from their 
ravages. Itis tostow away his peas, without threshing, 
till winter. The vitality of the insect is believed to be 
destroyed by this means, and of course the parent stock. 
A somewhat similar mode has been adopted, we under- 
stand, to smother and destroy the insect, by threshing 
them as soon as they are brought from the field, heading 
up the peas in perfectly tight barrels, and keeping them 
in this state till winter. 

Gypsum.—‘ A young subscriber,” who dates from 
Virginia, would not be edified, and we fear our readers 
would not be benefited, by a philosophical disquisition 
of the question he submits tous. Opinions as to the 
modus operandi of gypsum are various. Even those 
who ought to know best are not agreed in the matter. 
Our opinion has been soolten expressed in the Cultivator, 
that our correspondent will find no difficulty in gather- 
ing it from our volumes. See pages 80 vol. 1. 7, 128, 
vol. IIT. 55, vol. 1V. &e. 

Application of Lime—“N.” who dates at Locust 
Grove, is referred to pages 104, vol. 1. 11, 54, 84, 100, 
116, 149. vol. III. &c. for answers to his queries. We 
remark, however, that the first question to be consider- 
ed is, whether it is desired to have it operate as caustic 
or mild lime ; that when applied to sod ground, it should 
be spread before the sod is turned over, in preference to 
being spread after; and that it is seriously injured, as 
quick-lime by veing long exposed, in heaps of “ two or 
three hundred bushels,” to the weather; and that if 
mild, or air slaked, it will probably receive little injury 
or benefit. 

John M. Millikin’s proposition —We have received o 
printed sheet, containing a proposition of this gentleman, 
who resides in Butler county, Ohio, to raise a fund, by 
voluntary subscription, of $1,000, to be awarded in 1842, 
in three premiums of $500, $300 and $200, for the first, 
second and third best improved, cultivated and stocked 
farms in the county. Subscriptions to be received till 
January, 1840. We have not room for the details; but 
we think the plan is a good one, and that if carried out 
with spirit, it will soon add thousands of dollars to the 
value of the agricultural products of Butler county. 
There is nothing like competition to accelerate improve- 
ment; and the more numerous the competitors, the more 
substantial the benefit. 

Sugar Beets —Sherman McLean, of Royalton, Niaga- 
ra county, has raised 40Ulbs. of sugar beet seed—the 
roots appear still sound, and he asks if they will produce 
another crop of seed if they are planted out? Our ans- 
wer is—they will not. 

Sugar Boilers—We have received a subscription 
from Joseph P. Plummer, of Richmond, Ia. and his 
friends, on condition that we publish in our March num- 
ber, the best construction known to us for a furnace to 
boil “ sugar water.” We give, from perhaps the best su- 
gar boiler in the state, a description both of the furnace 
and boilers, in another column, under the title maple 
sugar, which we hope will prove satisfactory not only 
to our correspondent, but to many other of our readers. 

Smith’s Contracting and Expanding Cultivator—A 
drawing of which has been sent to us, possesses one 
property not common to any other implement of this 
name we have ever seen: It may be contracted or ex- 
panded at pleasure, while the team is in motion, by the 
man who guides it, merely by moving one of the han- 
dies to the right or left, which is connected by a half 
inch rod with a cast iron cog wheel, four inches in dia- 
meter, which works in twoslides screwed to the slats. 

Nitre in Steeps.—In reply to the inquiry of James 
Boyle, as to the quantity of salt petre we use in steeps 
for seed corn, &c. our practice has been to use half a 
pint of crude India salt petre to a half bushel of seed. 
Less would suffice, and more would not prove injurious. 
We dissolve the nitre in water, and then apply it to the 
grain. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. We 
have received sixteen pages of manuscript, in part of an 
answer to the communication of our New-Hampshire 
correspondent, in relation to common school libraries. 
They came to hand too late for this number, but will 
be inserted in our next. 





3 We thank our Correspondents, 


For the valuable communications with which they 
have enabled us to enrich the columns of this number of 
our paper, and to render it as valuable, in original mat- 
ter, probably, as any number we have published. Our 
communications exceed thirty in number ; and, zealous 
as we feel in agricultural improvement, it seems to us, 
that some one of them may be made to benefit every 
subscriber to the amount of his annual subscription. 
The very excellent communication of Mr. Seely cannot 
fail greatly to benefit every farmer who has a peat 
swamp, and is desirous to profit by it. The letter of 
Mr. Garnett, besides abounding in other useful matter, 
will furnish useful hints to our northern as well as south- 
ern patrons,who would mend their habits and their prac 
tice. The articles uponcorncrops, the culture of the car- 
rotand ruta baga, are replete with practical instruction. 
The communication of V.—and we are happy to add 
that our correspondent has promised a continuation of 
his favors—will be read with interest by all who are 
anxious to raise the standard of agricultural education. 
Indeed, we believe all the mass of matter inserted un- 
der “correspondence,” will be found promotive of the 
great interests of agriculture and education. 





And we beg leave to cal] the attention of sugar-boilers 
to the notice, under maple sugar, of the excellent mode 
of management adopted by an eminent sugar-boiler of 
Jeffersoncounty; and also, of our readers generally, to 
the reports made in the State Agricultural Society and 
in the Agricultura! Convention. 

We are drawing out a vast deal of practical know- 
ledge, from the richest sources in our country, calculat- 
ed greatly to profit thousands, tens of thousands, nay 
millions, of American farmers—if they will but read, 
reflect and imitate. 


Acknowledgments.—Three very beautiful apples, but 
not so rich in flavor as some of our old favorite varietics, 
from an unknown friend, the letter accompanying them 
having been lost; seeds of the Bayberry, Santafee wheat, 
and a new variety of corn, from Major Soulard, of Gale- 
na, from plants grown inthe Major’s garden, some of the 
wheat produced fourteen heads, beside the central one, 
upon a single stalk. We hope the opinion that this 
wheat will prove valuable, may be confirmed—un- 
known seeds from Culumbus, Ohio, and from Mr. 
Hathaway, Kome, seeds of the “golden squash of 
France,” described as splendid in appearance, fine in 
flavor, and of very large size, brought fromthe garden 
of the banker Rothschild, at Paris, in 1837, Mr. H. has 
grown them one year. 
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On Alternating Crops and the Causes of Deteri- 
oration in Virginia Lands. 
December 1st, 1838. 

Dear Str—I have very often had occasion to remark, 
that the man who ventures to make even one speech in 
public, has generally to make two or three more, by way 
of explanation; and so itis by writing. But whether 
this be owing to the imperfection of language, or to the 
great carelessness of most of us in studying it, is foreign 
to my present purpose,—which is to explain, (if I can,) 
some things in my last letter, which you seem to have 
misunderstood. First, however, let me assure you, my 
good sir, in your own language, that no “ spirit of contro- 
versy” actuates me; my sole object being to elicit truth 
in regard toa matter highly important to all our agri- 
cultural brethren. 

You have gratified me much by expressing the belief, 
that “ were our views mutually understood, there would 
be found to be no great matter of difference between 
us ;” and it is the hope of making that difference still 
less, which induces me to address you a second time, on 
the subject of “ Rotation of Crops.” 

I certainly had no intention to undervalue, and still 
less to condemn the practice altogether. My design was 
merely to prove, that its advantages had been most ex- 
travagantly exaggerated by imaginative and theorizing 
writers, who often mistake their own fancies for facts, 
and thereby have done real injury to our cause, when 
they meant to do good. To guard against misconstruc- 
tion, I declared my belief that “the best system of hus- 
bandry is inseparably connected with, and dependant upon 
both the rotation of crops and manuring ; but chiefly the 
latter.” When, therefore, I stated numerous instances 
of good and apparently equal crops of the same or simi- 
lar kinds, having been made on the same land, for a long 
term of years, in uninterrupted succession ;—some with 
manure, but others entirely without it ; I did not antici- 
pate the possibility of appearing, either to yourself or 
others, to contradict myself. I meant no more than to 
prove that the rotation doctrine had been extended much 
too far by its chief advocates, who had thus produced 
doubts rather than conviction of its real advantages; 
for surely if it can be violated in very many instances, 
for half a century, (as you yourself have admitted,) 
without any discernable injury, the truth of the asser- 
tion, that destructive injury takes place notwithstanding, 
is not yet quite as clearly demonstrated as the fact that 
“the sun shines daily,” which was all I meant by my 
objection to your apparently universal rule. As such, 
I could not admit it; neither could I receive it as any 
thing more than a conjecture, not sufficiently sustained 
by actual experiments. 

One of my exceptions to the universality of the 
rotation doctrine, (for I have never questioned its gene- 
ral utility,) was, the constant succession, for many years, 
of corn and oats in two of the largest counties of Vir- 
ginia, without apparent injury to the land. To this you 
answer, “are corn and oats the same crop?” as if I had 
actually called them so; whereas, I called them only 
“ white crops ;” the constant succession of which, on the 
same land, is forbid by the rotation doctrine. “ Besides,” 
(say you) “the pez, the bean, or the vetch, which al- 
ways” (not always, but generally,) “accompanies the 
oat, and which is turned in as food for the corn—is this 
nothing?” My letter gave the answer in anticipation, 
for it states that the inhabitants of those counties as- 
cribed the preservation of their lands to the turning un- 
der of this natural growth. This you seem to admit, 
for you ask “is not this virtually a three coursed sys- 
tem?” Ihave not denied it. Butif so simple a pro- 
cess, forced upon men by their Maker, can prevent the 
fertility of an extensive territory from wearing out, may 
not some small indulgence be extended towards the scep- 
ticism of those who regard the complicated rotation of 


crops generally prescribed in our books, as a sort of | 


“ king-over-all,” for exhausted lands, pretty much in the 
same light that they do the innumerable recipes in our 
old books on farriery, which rarely consisted of less 
than ten or a dozen ingredients, to cure a horse, even of 
the belly-ache, when aot more than one or two of them 





perhaps, were worth a straw. Some medicine I believe 
to be quite as necessary for sick land, as for sick horses ; 
but for both I am persuaded, the more simple the re- 
storatives are, the better ; and in the case of land that ma- 
nured without any rotation whatever, is incalculably bet- 
ter, (if they must be separated,) than any rotation ever 
yet devised by man, can possibly be, wtthout manure ; 
although I again repeat that I deem it best to use both. 

Among the proofs I adduced in support of my objec- 
tion to your doctrine, as I, at first, understood it—that 
upon which I most relied, was, the apparently equal 
crops of corn after corn, for a long term of years, with- 
out any intervening crop whatever, and without manure 
of any kind. To rebut these facts, you offer only the 
general conjecture, that a soil may contain so much of 
the specific food, either of wheat, corn, tobacco, Ke. as 
to last apparently, without diminution, for “ forty or fif- 
ty years.” I asked no more to verify the inferences 
drawn from the facts which I stated ; and this assurance 
I hope will, in a great degree, excuse my dissent from a 
rule, which you appeared to lay down as universal, but 
which I am now satisfied you intended to be understood 
as only generac. In this sense, I am perfectly willing 
to understand and to treat it; notwithstanding you ap- 
pear to have treated my exceptions to it, made undera 
misunderstanding of your intention, as proofs of my un- 
qualitied enmity to rotation crops of any kind. If J 
could misunderstand you, it is nothing remarkable that 
you should misunderstand me. Far, therefore, very far, 
am I from imputing to you any design to pervert my 
meaning ; for I have full reliance on your justice, as well 
as on the sincerity of your wishes, to render every com- 
munication to your paper available to the advancement 
of our cause, so far as you can make it 80, in accordance 
with the principles and notions which first prompted 
you to undertake that truly valuable work. In thus ex- 
pressing my cordial approbation, both of your purpose 
and of the means to which you resort for its accomplish- 
ment, | say no more than my feelings and judgment both 
prompt me to utter. But being personally a stranger to 
you, this declaration might possibly lead you to suspect, 
without my earnest assurance to the contrary, that I 
was altempting “to feed you with soft corn,” in order to 
deprecate or to dilute criticism, should you think I de- 
serve it. ‘True itis, that I have not quite so strong a 
fancy to provoke it as the valorous Don Quixotte had for 
attacking giants, and making an exterminating war 
against wind mills; but had I feared any severity of re- 
mark from your pen, | should have taken the wiser course 
to keep my scepticism to myself; well knowing that 
every editor of a public journal, who chooses to evail 
himself unfairly (as so many do,) of his position, may, 
in every controversy with others, award the victory to 
himself. But having nosuspicion that you belong to that 
dextrous class who are always for playing the game 
of “cross I win, pile you lose,” I shall proceed a few 
steps further in attempting to explain my former letter, 
with the hope of reasoning myself, if possible, from the 
suspicion of utter infidelity relative to the rotation doc- 
trine. 

The cases which I stated, of the same garden vegeta- 
bles, and of cotton appearing to produce equal annual 
crops, on the same land, for a long term of years, with- 
out any discernible deterioration, either of the soil or 
the crops, were cited to prove that this had been effect- 
ed without any alternate crop whatever, unless manure 
could be called a crop ; and consequently demonstrated, 
in these cases at least, that the fertility of the lands and 
the equality of the crops had been maintained without 
rotation. 

The cases of corn and oats—both “ white crops,” al- 
though not “ the same,” in constant succession, for a ¢till 
longer period, and without the intervention of any thing 
but the natural growth of the wild pea or bean, turned 
under before the corn was planted, were given also to 
prove, that at least half a century of such a course had 
been insufficient to produce any apparent diminution in 
the crops, and the inference I drew from these cases 
was, not that rotation was altogether worthless, but of 
less advantage than was generally claimed for it; since 
here again, it had been found unnecessary, for at least 
fifty years, throughout a very extensive territory, where 
the soil did not seem materially different from that of 
thousands of acres, in other parts of our State. It is 
true, that I did not call this “virtually a three course 
system ;” but I expressly stated, that the*inhabitants 
themselves ascribed the preservation of their lands to 
the ploughing under the wild bean or pea, between the 
crops of corn and oats. Admit they areright, and what 
does it prove? Why, that this very simple alternation 
answers quite as well as any of those very complicated 
and troublesome systems of rotation, with which our 
agricultural books abound, and by which I have never 
yet seen any land improved, unless some one or more of 
the crops which constituted the course were returned to 
the land, instead of all being taken from it; and unless 
also, manure was plentifully used during each rotation. 
Apply this, in proper quantities, to any two crops what- 
ever, either the same or different; this which is to plants 
what the life blood is to the human body ; or make use of 
lime, gypsum, marl, or ashes, and my belief is, that we 
need not trouble ourselves much about any system of ro- 
tation whatever; although I repeat whatI have said be- 
fore, that some I deem better than none. 

The cases of equal corn and tobacco crops, each an- 
nually made on the same ground, respectively appropri- 
ated to each, with the same result of undiscernable de- 
terioration, and without manure of any kind, were pre- 
sented as a still more unequivocal proof that the loss of 
fertility does not occur in every case, as you seomred to 
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assert; since the life of the longest liver in those parts 
of our State, to which I alluded, had not been long 
enough to enable him to perceive it, in the instances 
which I cited. Your assertion, therefore, that deterio- 
ration does take place in all cases, where no alternation 
of crops is resorted to, seemed to me like taking for 
granted, that which yet wanted proof. Admit these ex- 
ceptions to the apparent universality of your doctrine, 
and I shall think with you, that “ were our views mutu- 
ally understood, there would be no great matter of differ- 
ence between us.” Being sincerely desirous to have my 
own opinions strengthened by yours, [ will now endea- 
vor to ascertain in what that difference (if any,) really 
consists, by stating my own creed 4s to rotation of crops: 
not, I assure you, because I deem it of the least impor- 
tance to any body; but because such statement may ex- 
cite a further discussion by abler hands than myself, of 
a subject highly important to all our brethren, and may 
thus possibly lead them to perecive, that heretofore they 
have taken for granted, and accordingly asserted, many 
things in regard to it, which have never yet been satis- 
factorily proved; just as in our school boy days, when 
scanning our Latin lessons, we used to tell our masters 
that such and such syllables were long or short “by aw 
thority.” Now, although such a reason—if it can be 
called one, may saflice in lieu of a better, for school 
boys scanning Latin poetry, I cannot deem it admis- 
sible among men who are earnestly seeking the truth in 
regard to the soundness and utility of any thing recom- 
mended to them as a practical rule. Such a thing, un- 
less sustained by well authenticated facts, should never 
be regarded in any other light, even when most attrac- 
tively presented, but that of an ingenious and plausible 
theory. In this light, I confess, (perhaps to my future 
shame,) that [ view many of the alleged benefits of 
our popular rotation systems. Not one of them, in my 
opinion, actually improves land, unless, as I said before, 
some one or more crops of the course be returned to it, 
or unless manure, which cannot properly be called a 
crop, be applied between them. Their food being de- 
rived in part from the soil, and in part from the atmos- 
phere, unless the former gets back more than she im- 
parted of the principles of fertility, deterioration must 
occur in a degree more or less rapid in proportion to the 
quantities of food required by each crop to bring it to 
perfection. The few apparent exceptionsI have stated 
cannot invalidate this doctrine, as a general one, and 
therefore ought not to encourage us to neglect it entire- 
ly. I gave them only to prove that it did not hold good 
in all cases whatever, since in some it was impercepti- 
ble. But some plants require much less food than oth- 
ers, consequently when they constitute the chief crops 
of a rotation, deterioration advances more slowly, and 
this is often called an improving course; when in fact, 
it only retards that injury, which would be too visible to 
be overlooked, if the whole or the greater part of the 
alternating crops consisted of those plants which require 
most food. To retard impoverishment therefore, is all the 
credit I think due to any rotation whatever, if all the 
crops which constitute the course, were taken from the 
land. Could this opinion be adopted by all our breth- 
ren, it would certainly, I believe, have the very salutary 
effect of causing the whole of our fraternity to pay 
much more attention to procuring manure than they ever 
have done; for they would all be convinced that mere 
rotation could do no more for our arable lands than I 
have stated. 

And now, my good sir, before I conclude, let me en- 
deavor to answer the few questions you have asked re- 
lative to our poor old mother, Virginia! By the way, 
they remind me very much of a highly esteemed friend, 
long since dead, who used to be vastly fond of this So- 
cratic mode of argument, by which he seemed always to 
calculate on so “ penning” a fellow, as it were “ina cor- 
ner,” that there was no escape but tocry out “ peccavi.” 

It made no odds to him whether you answered “ aye,” 
or “no,” he had you either way, with conclusions to 
suit his purpose. 

Your first question is: “have not successive crops of 
wheat, of corn, or of tobacco, greatly deteriorated some 
of her once fertile soils?” and your second is “like unto 
it.” Itis: “have they not reduced thousands and tens 
of thousands of her good acres to comparative sterility, 
to unproductive commons?” To both I reply, that we 
have, alas! hundreds of thousands of once good acres, 
long ago reduced to “comparative ste: ility,”’ but not to 
“unproductive commons ;” for they still produce what 
we call hen-grass, broom-straw, and ever and anon, a 
starveling pine or cedar bush—the reproachful and 
melancholy mementoes of ancestral improvidence. But 
the successive crops to which you ascribe this, are far 
from being the only or the chief cause of this lamenta- 
ble fact. From the first settlement of the country, until 
within a few years past, the most deadly enemies to 
good husbandry in Virginia, have been, the uller neglect 
of it, as a science—the implicit adoption, by each succes- 
sive generation, of the practices of their forefathers; the 
almost total neglect of manures except for grardens ; the 
incessant alternate cropping and grazing our lands wtth- 
out rest; the culture of them in a certain rotation of 
workings, without due regard to the condition of the soil 
as to wetness or dryness. But above all, to the proprie- 
tors of this goodly soil generally using it more as the 
means of gratifying their appetites, their love of show, 
and the means of displaying it, than sources of future 
comfort, respectability and happiness to their children, 
as well as of credit and honor to their native State. The 
acme of ambition, in the olden times, seemed to be, 
who should have the best eheer and the most company 
to consume it, with little or no regard to the “ material” 





of which it was composed, provided these “ Nati consu- 
mare funges” were Jovers of, and tolerable contributors 
to, fun and frolic. As long as the plantations held out 
in furnishing the means of this ruinously merry career, 
the troublesome study and practice of good husbandry 
were postponed, like the study and practice of religion, 
“toa more convenient season.” This sir, I sincerely be- 
lieve, is a true and just explanation of the complicated 
causes which have contributed to impoverish a vast pro- 
portion of our lands, and much to my shame and sorrow 
have I given it. But I have the consolation to feel as- 
sured, that the dawn of a much better state of things, 
at least in regard to husbandry, is now shining in almost 
every part of our old State. I fear to inquire how 
much is owing to the absolute necessity of reform, how 
much to motives every way laudable, and shall there- 
fore content myself with the fact. There is, however, 
one cause of the happy change with us, in regard to the 
efficiency of which I feel so perfectly confident, that I 
cannot omit to mention it. This is, the circulation 
among us of our friend Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register and 
your Cultivator, which have done more than every thing 
else towards it. Both are read by great numbers of our 
brethren, and have greatly contributed to awaken them 
to a true sense of the vast losses they have sustained by 
their long and destructive neglect of the siudy and prac- 
tice of agriculture. That you may both succeed to the 
utmost extent of your patriotic plans, is the sincere, the 
constant wish of, dear sir, yours with esteem, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 

P. 8. Had I not already given you and your readers 
so heavy u dose of my scepticism, as to fear to increase 
it, at present, I should here have offered numerous facts, 
which I have been more than twenty years in collecting, 
to disprove the doctrine stated in your November num- 
ber, from Professor Low, that “it is best to bury ma- 
nure,” 





Peat Earth, Peat Ashes, &c. 
Wheat-Sheaf Farm, Staten Island, Jan. 18, 1839. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir—In your number of this 
month, page 191, your correspondent B. in noticing “a 
recently published account of the proceedings of the 
British Association for the advancement of Science,” as 
to the improvement of peat bogs, and the use of peat 
moss or turf as a manure, speaks of the preparation of 
the latter in barn yards, and of expelling from the turf, 
through that mode of preparing it, the qualities with 
which it is imbued, when taken from the swamps, de- 
leterious to vegetation. I began, some months ago the 
use of it, in some degree, after the modes adverted to 
by the members of the association; and have, from in- 
formation I[ have been able to obtain from emigrants and 
my own observation and reading, been led toa series 
ofexperiments with it. TheresultsI heretofore promis- 
ed to yourcolumns. Thoughnoteven yet as completeas 
I hope eventually to make them, I apprehend what I have 
thus far observed may be useful. I apply the turf ina 
variety of ways:—First, after the mode of preparing it 
in compost, directed by Lord Meadowbanks, “ which 
was printed and distributed gratis among the Scotch 
peasantry, many years ago, and which has ever since 
been highly approved of both by practical and scientific 
cultivators,” in Scotland, Ireland, and generally in all 
the European countries in which peat is to be found.— 
That method has been described in former numbers of 
your excellent publication, and will be found in all its 
essential particulars in Fessenden’s New-England Far- 
mer and Rural Economist, pages 209 to 212, and in 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. Coimposts have 
been made by me which, when made in strict conformi- 
ty to those directions, have pi egy them. Through 
that medium, there is no difficulty in trebling or four- 
folding an ordinary farm supply of manure, and which 
may (as the authors say,) “be used weight for weight 
as farm-yard manure, and will be found in a course of 
cropping fully to stand the comparison.” Whenever I 
have deviated from the track laid down, I have found 
that the more strict pursuit of the old practice was the 
better, and have returned to it. In particular, I find the 
necessity not only of avoiding the compression of the 
compost heap by the tread of the men or cattle employ- 
ed, but the expediency of throwing into it every vege- 
table material which may contribute to keep it light, 
and as springy as possible. I also find it most prudent 
to avoid compression by raising the heap above the al- 
lotted height. 

My supply of turf to this time, has been taken from 
a swamp about five feet deep, of about two-thirds of an 
acre, one-half of which, down to the clay subsoil, I have 
used in composts or otherwise, and which I propose 
tilling the coming summer. I have,also used the turf 
in bottoming my barn and cattle yard, stables and hog 
sties, and in burning it for ashes. My first application 
of it to manuring began with the last spring. 

The ashes were used, as I have already stated in a 
previous number, and I can assure you my clover and 
grass crops fully justified all the anticipations I was au- 
thorized to make. Some of my neighbors, of excellent 
practical information in ordinary matters, attempted to 
dissuade me from the use of it. A few days before my 
harvest, I asked them to call and see a result I wished 
to exhibit to them. Leading them to a stand a short 
distance from a field to which the ashes had been ap- 
plied, I pointed their attention toa very visible line, 
which could be traced across a part of the field, and asked 
them if they could perceive a difference on its two sides? 
Admitting it, I asked them to accompany me to it, and 
to follow the line across the field, observing to them, 





that for the wheat crop of the preceding fall, the ma- 





nuring on both sides of the line, and the seeding for 
wheat, for timothy, and for clover had been precisely 
similar—but in the spring, an application had been made 
to the field to improve the grass, which was found not 
to be sufficient for the whole field, and had become ex- 
hausted on the land at which the line was visible. On 
examining the course of the whole line, the clover on 
the side to which the ashes had been applied, even to 
the last cast of the shovel, was nearly double the 
heighth and luxuriance of the other, and far better 
loaded with blossoms; and here, I said, my friend, is 
the line up to which my turf ashes, of which you disad- 
vised the use, have beenapplied. Fortunately in spread- 
ing, it run out on this land, and thus has afforded me an 
opportunity of again advising with you as to its useful- 
ness. 

My mode of burning, you also have heretofore de- 
scribed, and my experience has convinced me of the po- 
licy of smothering the fire, and burning the turf as slow- 
ly, and confining as much of the smoke during the com- 
bustion as possible. My heaps are generally four to 
six weeks in burning. That the turf is purely vegetable 
will be perceived from the fact, that twenty cart loads of 
turf are necessary to produce one of ashes. Sand or 
clay are not destructible by combustion, and would, if 
present, have been found still the same in bulk, and 
visible to the eye; none however can be discovered in 
the ashes; and this may be considered as a fair method 
of testing the question as to how much of mossy earth 
the turf contains. 

Your correspondent B. in your last number queries as 
to the application of sulphuric acid for converting turf 
into manure, and for fertilizing a turf soil. This indu- 
ces me to call attention to facts which have ever been 
witnessed by me—around almost every opening of the 
heap, through which the smoke issues, an oily substance 
resembling sulphur will be perceived. Bottoming be- 
fore covering them with litter, the shelters, under my 
barn and sheds, as I always do, to the height of about 
twelve inches with turf, in order that it may absorb 
the stale and moisture of the place, I have observed that, 
though the turf, when taken there dry trom the swamp, 
is perfectly devoid of all smell; after having thus used 
it, it becomes as sensibly acid to the smell, as the most 
sour lemon. In turning it over, the acid exhalation can- 
not but be perceptible to every bystander. 

All writers upon turf, in speaking of its antisceptie 
properties, say it is imbued with a phosphoric acid, hav- 
ing some affinity to gallic acid or tannin, aid which ren- 
ders it, in that state, anti-putrescent, and consequently 
deleterious to vegetation. It will dry rot and pulverize, 
when exposed to the air, and is in that state pernicious, 
because it has not gone through the fermentation ne- 
cessary to render it soluble, and fitting food for plants. 
The fermentative decay and solution of vegetable and 
animal substances, afford to vegetation its proper nutri- 
ment. The turf, it will be perceived, when used in com- 
post, and in contact with fermentative manures, attracts 
to itself and absorbs so much of the putrescent exhala- 
tions as is necessary te expel the acid which checks its 
decay, and to superinduce, as a consequence, its own 
fermentation and decay, in common with the manure 
placed in juxtaposition with it. If this then be a ten- 
dencency of the turf in the compost, why should it not 
operate similarly, though in a lesser degree, in the earth 
to which the turf is applied, and so far from affording 
nutriment to surrounding vegetation, attract it to itself, 
and absorb the putrescent or fermentative substances 
already in the soil? In the first instance, it was always 
said, and is no doubt true, that the turf, while saturated 
with the acid, is deleterious to vegetable growth and to 
the soil—remotely, and after having, within the scil, 
taken to itself what will promote its decay, it ages | 
gives it back, and does become in some degree benefi- 
cialasa manure. It well may be that sulphuric acid 
will, by its action on the turf, accelerate the souring to 
which I have adverted, and thus promote the decay of 
the turf. Turf was, for a long while, the source of dis- 
appointment asa manure, until the principles applied 
to it by Lord Meadowbanks, were scientifically explain- 
ed and brought into practice. 

In the spring and in the fall, immediately after carry- 
ing out the supply of manure from my cattle yards and 
hog sties, I bottom them anew with turf to the depth of 
at least a foot, covering it with six inches of sea-weed 
or drift. To the accumulation of the place, during the 
rigors of the winter, and when little is to be lost, in 
fermentative manures, by solar heat or evaporation, I 
cart around the yard and spread on its upper edges, some 
eigh ten or more feet wide, the emptyings of my stables 
and yard sheds, with the littered surface occasionally of 
my hog pens, (which are placed in the centre of my 
barn-yard.) The feeding racks and moveable pens are 
from time to time shifted, that the turf and sea-weed 
may, by the tread and droppings of the cattle, and the 
occasional moisture of the yard, be worked together, 
and the turf saturated with them as much as practica- 
ble. The main part of the manure, being placed on the 
upper sides of the yard, in settling down to the centre, 
and towards the barn-yard drain, passes necessarily 
through the bottoms of the turf and sea-weed, which 
thus becomes imbued with the substances necessary to 
prepare them for the fermentative decay, which the acid 
of the one, and the saline impregnation of the other, re- 
quire for them. In the spring, as soon as solar heat 
may induce a tendency to fermentation, and consequent 
evaporation and loss, the yards are turned over with a 
plough or the shovel, that the whole may be so com- 
mingled that the turf may attract and absorb the waste 
which would otherwise ensue. At the lowest part of 
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the barn-yard, and that to which every thing from the 
farm house, kitchens, and farming yards, and stables 
tends, I have a cemented cistern, or tank, capable of 
containing 250 hogsheads. The wind-mill and horse- 
power of the yard is connected with this tank, by pul- 
leys, straps, and chain buckets, so that if during the 
winter, spring, or summer, I think best to wet my com- 
post heaps, hog-sties, or any of the yards with those 
drainings, the power is conveniently applied, and by 
leaders, the draining is thrown back to settle again 
through the mass and return to the tank. The com- 
post yard adjoins without the barn yard—is so graded 
that if the drainings from the tank is thrown on to the 
heaps, after settling through, they return by box under- 
drains, into the yards and tank. Ifa surplus is still on 
hand, a cart, a hogshead and sprinkler is used, with 
which, in a four to one diluted state, [ irrigate such 
grass lands as I think may be benefitted by it, or my 
grain crops, in such parts of a field as I apprehend may 
want it—an excellent method of readily adding to the 
manure, and of forcing those parts of a field which in 
the spring are perceived to want manuring—or my gar- 
den is fertilized and forced with it, to any state of fer- 
tility which can be effected by such an application of the 
stringent and most prompt in its influence of all manures. 
The last spring, in spots where my wheat did not thrive 
comparatively, applying it with a watering pot, the 
grain advanced and outstripped the surrounding parts 
of the crop, which before had afforded better promise of 
thrift. Pouring a pint of it into a hill of corn, of pota- 
toes, or of vines of any kind, will be found to give an as- 
tonishing impulse to them. 

The filling and driving of the cart—of sprinkling it 
on the field, or applying it to the hill or garden, is the 
work of the barn yard power, a boy, horse, cart, sprink- 
ler and watering pot. The cart and its sprinkler, in its 
form and use, is in all respects like those in use in cities 
for sprinkling the streets. To irrigate and manure 
drilled crops, the sprinkler should be taken from the 
rear of the cart, and two of them should be hung pa- 
rallel with the shafts and over the drills. 

During the heavy rains of the fall and spring, should 
the drainings of the yard accumulate and fill the tank, 
and not be otherwise wanted, the surplus is let off into 
a muck road embanked on the sides and filled to the 
depth of ten to fifteen inches with sea-weed, turf, turf- 
ashes and a small supply of manure, and made gradu- 
ally to percolate and settle downwards, through a dis- 
tance of from four to six hundred feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth, and through which muck road cattle, 
carts and vehicles of every kind, when it is not too wet, 
are forced to find their way, the better to commingle 
and break up together its contents with the drainings of 
the barn yard. Until the drainings of the yards have 
reached the farthest extent of this road, they must es- 
cape from applications to agricultural uses. Before 
driving my cattle from my yards, if it becomes neces- 
sary to do so, and always two or three times a day, when 
its surface is moist,a boy, as a standing order and prac- 
tice, drives them for exercise several times around the 
yards, the better to bring the manure in contact with 
the bottomings. I have other modes, not here explain- 
ed, by which I readily avoid the access to my yards and 
tank, of the excess of drenching rains, when storms 
are heavy and of long duration. This I may explain, 
if desirable, on another occasion. Within the last year, 
I have lost none—absolutely none !—of the leeching of 
my yards and stables. 

To this it will be said by some, it is /aborious and ex- 
pensive. Not so much so as may be apprehended, or as 
would oceur with others not assisted with mechanical 
powers and under-drains, as I am; but what I have 
thus done at some expense, others may do ina great de- 
gree at a mere trifle of expense, and ina way that I may 
hereafter suggest. 

I assume, asa standard, the fact that farmers with 
us pay 8s. per load for manure, and that is a criterion 
by which to form an estimate of the labor or capital 
which may profitably be bestowed in obtaining it as I 
do. If that be thetrue criterion for judging, every day’s 
labor I expend in producing it, is worth twenty fold the 
sum I pay my hands to effect it. 

Turf affords an incalculable medium for saving the 
waste of manure, and for increasing its amount and use- 
fulness, and is better than rich mould, earths, or the pear- 
ings and bottoms of ditches, in this—that it is all vege- 
table, and in itself, strictly speaking, a manure, when 
properly prepared. 

The contents of stables, barn yards, and cattle and 
hog pens should never be exposed to the solar heat, or 
to fermentative evaporations, or its drainings lost, when 
turf, or any inert vegetable substance, or surplus farm 
materials of a vegetable or anima! nature abound ; nor 
should anima! substances, fish or any other, be suffered 
to waste their effluvia in the air, when such materials 
can be had. Enough out of the soil, for all useful pur- 
poses, of the agricu!tural influence or effect of manure 
is produced as soon as vegetab’z or animal decay is sure 
to progress. From that moment, a compost should be 
resorted to, and the heat and action of the manure 
(which is sure and irresistibly powerful,) be brought to 
act on substances to which this propensity has not been 
sufficiently imparted. In this state, all that is ordina- 
rily wasted acts to a useful result in augmenting the 
mass—and it will be perceived, on referring their ideas 
as to all fermentative manure, to the principles of 
Lord Meadowbanks as to turf, that they are far more 
beneficial as to their substances, not so strongly resisting 
putrescent decay. 

It is a common practice to bury fish, preparatory to 


their use as a manure, incommonrawearth. The most 
soluble of ordinary manures, it is soon dissipated by at- 
mospheric action, and leaves on the soil to which it has 
been applied, a raw earth in its then condition injurious 
to it. I find it far more beneficial to bury the fish in 
turf and in turf ashes, seven loads to one of fish, (in 
Loudon it is said, of turf alone, even 20 to 1,) which the 
decay of the fish will make an excellent and very pow- 
erful manure, and one which will endure long after the 
fish will have done their office in the soil and disap- 
peared. 

But I perceive I am making my letter so long as to 
trespass on your columns, and will stop, only adding, 
publish all, or such parts of it as you please, and if you 
desire it, more anon. Yours very truly, - 

W. W. SEELY. 

G-We do desire “ more anon.”—Cond. 





Carrot and Ruta Baga Culture. 
Richland, Oswego co. Jan. 22, 1839. 

J. Buer—Dear Sir—Agreeable to your request, I 
send you a few lines, describing my method of cultivat- 
ing the carrot and ruta baga. My opinion in regard to 
profit, is in favor of the carrot. As to the relative va- 
lue, I have entertained the opinion, that the same weight 
of carrots is worth, for stock, nearly double that of the 
ruta baga. I fed my work horses on carrots, from No- 
vember, 1836, till June, 1837, three span; they remained 
in good plight, and performed as much as I ever had 
any within that length of time—they ate no grain—no- 
thing but hay and carrots, thrown whole into the man- 
ger. I have raised one thousand bushels of carrots or 
over, yearly, for three years past, on an acre of land. 

In 1836, I raised between two and three thousand 
bushels of ruta bagas. They produced from six to se- 
ven hundred bushels to the acre. They grew very large 
—the largest one weighed 30§ pounds. The land was 
stony and gravelly, made mellow and ridged high with 
the plough, two and a half feet or over apart from cen- 
tre to centre. The seed was planted about the 10th of 
June, which I found to be late enough. Method of 
planting—one man goes forward with the hoe and makes 
marks for the seed, in the centre of the ridges, about 
twenty inches apart, which is very quick done, nearly 
as fast as a man would walk; another man follows as 
fast with the seed, and drops from four to five seeds in- 
to the place with his thumb and fore finger, and covers 
the seeds at the same instant, with the remaining three 
fingers. In this way I think a smart man would drop 
the seeds and cover two acres a day. 

The same year, 1836, I raised one acre of carrots, 
which produced over one thousand bushels. I measured 
one rod of the ground, where the carrots appeared to 
be the best—the produce of this rod was at the rate of 
over fifteen hundred bushels per acre. Maultitudes of 
carrots from this acre measured four and five inches in 
diameter at the but—the longest one that we found 
measured over two feet. The soil was deep, gravelly 
and stony, originally covered with large sugar maple, 
interspersed with large bass and hemlock. I cannot 
admit that the whole expense of labor on the one acre 
of carrots, including the harvesting, was over thirty or 
thirty-five dollars. The land on which they grew had 
been occupied the year previous with carrots, potatoes, 
corn, ruta bagas, beans, and other garden sauce, and ma- 
nured with long manure on the one half, and hog manure 
on the other. Between the Istand Sthof May, (it having 
been previously deeply ploughed,) I commenced work in 
the morning with six or seven men and boys, three horse 
team ploughs and harrows; at 12 o’clock, M. the same 
day, the planting was finished. I have no doubt that 
Judge Buel, had he been present, would have considered 
the planting of the seeds to have been slightly done, but 
the crop was a good one, being one thousand bushels 
or over per acre. First we ploughed the ground very 
deep, and harrowed the furrows level; then took each 
man his hoe, reversing the edge of it, and expeditiousiy 
scraping or dragging the hoe along the surface of the 
ground twenty or twenty-four inches apart, bearing on 
the hoe sufficient to make a large mark or track, and to 
remove the stone and other incumbrances from the track 
or drill; and so on back and forth until the whole acre 
was marked out in drills ;—then each man or boy took 
a small dish with seed in one hand, and stooping down 
80 as to bring the other hand as near the ground as may 
*be, to prevent the wind from blowing the seeds out of 
their place—walking quick-step, each one strewing the 
seeds according to their own good judgment—having 
previously received a good lecture from the master not 
to strew the seeds too thick. When this wasdone, each 
man took the hoe again, and half reversing it with the 
edge up, went through again with an increased move- 
ment, gently puddling or stirring the soil in the centre 
of the drills. A piece of board or stick four or five feet 
in length, will answer this last purpose about as well as 
ahoe. A great part of the seed sown by some farmers, 
is lost by deep covering. A shower of rain will fetch 
them up without any covering, where the soil 1s loose 
and well fitted. The ground between the drills ought 
to be brushed over with the hoe immediately after they 
begin to come up, or before, if you can see where the 
drills are, so that you can avoid disturbing the carrots. 

I think a man may cultivate three acres of carrots 
with the same amount of expense and labor, by keeping 
in advance of the weeds,as he can one acre in the com- 
mon way, with the weeds in advance of him a number 
of days. When the carrots get up ten or twelve inches 
high, I plough betweeen the rows with a horse, again 
and again. When I harvest them, I rur a strong team 





and plough as near the outside rows as possible, and 





very deep, turning the furrow from the rows; the hands 
follow after, and pull them out by the tops with ease, a 
number at once, and throw them in heaps; and so I 
proceed until the piece is finished. If there was any 
difference in the crop, it was in favor of that part where 
the long manure was spread the year betore. I planted 
the same piece, in 1837, without any additional manure. 
The crop was about one-quarter less. I have no doubt 
that it would be a great benefit to our farmers who keep 
stock to cultivate the carrot, especially for milch cows. 
To those who are not experienced in the cultivation of 
the carrot, I would say, sow your seeds in drills, at least 
twenty or twenty-four inches apart; the earlier in the 
season the better, if your land is in good order; if they 
stand thin in the drills, they will be large; if very thick, 
it will spoil the crop. Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS 8. MEACHAM. 


Horse Harness. 
Canaan Centre, January 15th, 1839. 

Str—The object of this communication is to cull the 
attention of farmers to the inconvenience and needless 
expense they incur in using the kind of harness, for their 
common business, at present mostly in use among them. 
We are too much the slaves of fashion; and instead of 
studying economy, or our own convenience, in endea- 
voring to keep pace with the rich, or those in higher or 
different situations in life, we are often found with ar- 
ticles of dress or equipage, far from being convenient 
for our business or appropriate to our condition. It 
probably does not occur to many, that the harness used 
fifteen or twenty years ago, was more convenient, less 
expensive, and more enduring than that mostly used at 
the present day; being calculated for business instead 
of pleasure. The most objectionable part of the har- 
ness now used isthe breeching, which was never calculat 
ed for heavy loads, and is very unsuitable; horses not 
being able to back or hold a Joad with half the ease as 
with those of the fashion of by gone days. The fash- 
ion of the breeching now in use, was introduced into this 
country from Eng‘and, some forty years ago, and was 
called the phwton breeching; the name indicating an 
article for pleasure rather than convenience , yet we have 
almost universally adopted it for all kinds of heavy 
work. The Pennsylvania, or Dutch breeching, ix far 
cheaper on account of its durability, than the pheton, 
and far better adapted to the ease and convenience of the 
horse in any situation. Martingals, gags and checks, 
are also very objectionable for a business harness; tend- 
ing to confine a horse to one position, and of course cur- 
tailing the free use of some of his muscles; and requir- 
ing greater exertion in others, adding much to the per- 
formance of what is required of him. It appears to 
me, that it will require no logical demonstration to con- 
vince any reflecting mind, that where great muscular 
exertion is required,a free and unfettered use of all the 
muscles, as far as circumstances will admit, is very im- 
portant. The cheapest, most convenient, and durable 
harness, is made with leather tugs from the hame to the 
hind flank, about three feet long; with aring in the end. 
Pennsylvania breeching, with a leather strap from the 
ring of that to the one in the end of the tug. Chain 
traces, with what is called a T, on one end, which goes 
in at the ring on the end of the tug. Whiffletrees, with 
rings at the ends, the traces passing through them and 
hooking to any required length. Scotch collars, iron 
bails to hold back, and wire snaps on the lines. Many 
farmers suffer much by neglecting to oil their harness 
seasonably and properly ; though once a year, if done as 
it should be, is generally sufficient. The best way is, 
afier the harness is taken to pieces and cleaned, to have 
a kettle of warm water and put your oil into that; then 
dip in one strap ata time, taking care to let the oil close 
up to the strap as you take it out. It will then require 
rubbing off with a dry cloth, and will remain soft fora 
year. The water should not be so hot as to scald the 
leather. Neats or pigs foot oil is the best; next to that, 
fresh butter if you can afford it,if not, hogs lard. Many 
farmers suppose nothing so good os curriers oil, but that 
should be the last used. Harness not used for a year or 
two, is greatly injured by becoming hard and cracking ; 
for that reason, a new harness lying idle for any consi- 
derable length of time, is not worth as much as one 
carefully used the same length of time. Yours respect- 
fully. DANIEL 8S. CURTIS. 








Corn Crop. 
Trenton, Oneida County, January, 1839. 

Jonce Burt—Sir—Enclosed I send you a statement 
of a piece of corn and potatoes raised by me this season, 
which I offer for a premium, tilled according to the di- 
rections of your vaiuable paper. I hired twoacres, (not 
owning any myself,) of old meadow land, for two years 
at $6 the year per acre, with what manure I wished to 
draw onit. The soil is a strong gravel. I drew on 
manure two days, about 28 loads of the coarsest I could 
getin the yard; some of itdry straw, and spread it even. 
I ploughed, rolled and dragged it well, and marked it 
out three feet each way, in fine order, and planted on 
the 17th of May three hundred rods with exght and 
twelve rowed yellow corn, six and eight kernels in a 
hill, the seed dry; the remainder I planted with pink 
eyed potatoes. When the corncame up! put on sixteen 
bushels of lime-kiln ashes; in a few days I run the cul- 
tivator through both ways and commenced hoeing: as 
soon as the hoeing was Anished I put on two hundred 
of plaster; the second hoecing soon followed the first, 
when the plants were thinned to four in the hill. I in. 
tended to give it a third hoeing, but the corn was so rank 
and stout I could not getthrough without damage to the 














erop. 
level as possible. 


The hoeing was done well and the surface left as 
The potatoes were hoed at the same 
time and hilled. I gathered ten bushels of seed corn the 
Jast of August, which was dry and hard. I cut up, 
shocked, husked and housed my corn and stalks in Sep- 
tember. My stalks are bright, and much better fodder 
than hay. I have enough, I think, to winter two cows. 
My corn is all sound and hard; the product of the two 
acres is, 

10 bushels of seed corn, worth $2 per bushel,. 
161 bushels market corn, weighing 61% lbs. the 


$20 00 








bushel, sold for $1 per bushel,........... 161 00 
23 bushels of nubbins fed to we worth 874 

cents per bushel,..... iit Viewehie: wees 
40 bushels potatoes worth 31 cents. per bushel, 12 40 
DOU SOENS OF GUNN 65. 0-00044-5000e8ccceese 16 00 
Se Ph Ss SU bleed ode kseneetetoueis 5 00 

Value of whole crop,..... ad coves $234 53 

EXPENSE OF WHOLE CROP. 

on ke > J) 5 a . $12 00 
Drawing manure two days,....... coccccescee 400 
Ploughing land,............- jithmerewkeees, oe 
Rolling, dragging and marking, seedeeteitecee 2 om 
Planting, three days,..... Cocsceerrecoeoeoces | & 20 
16 bushels lime kiln ashes,........eeeeeeeeee0 1 60 
Putting on ashes,............- piveevesncwus 75 
Horse and hand with cultivator, three and one 

POUT GO FEy 5500 6.00260 rake nes a OO ee 
First hoeing, six dRys,..i..0ccc.cccccccedescoe #50 
ie hee wall deasm dd Oe COLLET TE Oe 50 
Second hoeing, four days,........eseereseeeee 3 00 
Cutting up and shocking corn six days,........ 4 50 
BEOSKING, SWEIVE GAYS... ccicccccccccccoscccese, 9 OD 
Houseing stalks,........ pesetewieesnece’ POD 
PE PNG oo cccdccscesesccovecoetees 1 13 
WR ON fii bedtesscesesssvesrsecss “SO 

Expenses of whole crop, .... $57 98 


veecee $117 264 
28 99 


Value of one acre,.. er 
Expense of one acre,.........0e00 


seeee 





agehs $88 274 
JAMES PARKER, Jr. 

I hereby certify that I am personally acquainted with 
the above named James Parker, jr., and believe him to 
bea person of veracity, and that the truth of his state- 
ment may be depended upon. 

WHEELER NEWTON, Justice. 

From my own observation of the above mentioned 
crop, | consider the above statement correct. 

NATHAN COB, Justice. 


Nett profit of one acre,. 





Corn Crop. 

J. Buer, Esqa.—Dear Sir—I send you a statement of 
the expense and product of one acre of ground, planted 
with Indian corn, the small eight rowed yellow variety, 
together with the mode of cultivation. 

Soil and Culture—The soil a sandy loam, ploughed 
the first day of May. Sward, which was timothy, and 
mowed the summer previous, laid flatthough not deep ; 
then carried on thirty wagon loads of unfermented ma- 
nure, rolled and harrowed the ground well, without dis- 
turbing the sod. On the 12th and 14th planted the corn, 
two and a half feet between the rows, and sixteen to 
eighteen inches between the hills; seed simply wet and 
plastered; ashed when it first made its appearance; 
hoed the 11th June, and again dressed with ashes. 
About the middle of July hoed it the last time, making 
two hoeings, without hilling the dirt up around the corn 
any, or buta very little. 

Harvesting. —Corn cut up about the middle of Sep. 
tember, and shocked in small shocks; the first of Octo- 
ber husked and measured. 

Product.—Seventy-seven bushels sound corn, and five 
bushels pig or poorish corn, that grew on the suckers, 
for they were not taken off, as I did the year before, be- 
cause my corn stood rather unsound from the fact that 
it was partly covered by a hired man. 

EXPENSES, 














One day ploughing and boarding,............. $2 00 
Rolling and harrowing, one day,.............. 2 00 
Seed and plaster, ..... <Sereeeeeer escccovccce 0 75 
Planting, two days, ........-....00- socccce -- 150 
Hoeing, three days, ..... Ueeseeor ves rreeneos - 225 
Horse and hand, two days, ............ esesee 200 
Cutting and shocking,...........++.- ecccccee O75 
FIGSEINE HU DODGE, 66.0 ovcccvcclecssevecess 6 00 
Ten bushels ashes at one shilling, ..... er . £3 
Interest on land,........ rrr er iniennane - 38 
Thirty loads manure, ........+--++2+- $7 50 
Carting and spreading,...... eeseceosee 2 OO 
$15 25 
Deduct for succeeding crops in rotation, 10 00 
5 25 
Total charges,..... pnnidadene tstepibheses ee ae 
VALUE OF PRODUCT. 
30 bushels seed corn,............ Oe 
47 bushels sound corn,...........4. Motes ae 
ee canes 2 50 
4 loads sialks,..... Minieeen wikadeacddrd eenwee 8 00 
2 loads pumpkins, ...........00- ecaxewe sow 2 00 
$119 50 
Deduct expenses,....... eee iewss “ ma ae 
Nett proBte,...ccccccccectovcsccvee $92 25 


2 
HENRY LOPKING. 





———— 
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I hereby certifi that Iam personally acquainted with 
the above named Henry Hopkins; believe him to be a 
person of veracity, and that the truth of his statement 


may be depended on. 
HARVEY BUTTS, Justice. 
Laurens, Otsego Co, N. Y. Jan. 15th, 1839. 


Morus Multicaulis. 

Jopcs Buer—Sir—Since our communication to you 
in September last, on the subject of mulberry cultiva- 
tion and silk growing, we have received addresses 
from nine different states and several from each state. 
All these give credit to the columns of the Cultivator, 
as the organ through which they were informed of our 
location and business, and many other addresses from 
the same states, have given equal credit to the Genesee 
Farmer. 

These addresses in general, appear to have originat- 
ed with men of science, property, talents and enterprize. 
And considering these a criterion of the hundred addres- 
ses received by yourself and others on this subject, it is 
a sufficient guarantee for us to conclude, that, this busi- 
ness being in such hands, the most skeptical need have 
no fears of its ultimate success. 

For our own part, we are fully satisfied that the silk 
culture will progress with those who are qualified to 
appreciate its worth—but to make it more general as an 
acquisition to the state, it needs legislative aid. 

Ve are therefore, strongly impressed with the opini- 
on, that our legislature will not be last or least in its 
encouragement to this national movement. 

We hazard nothing in saying, there is no agricultural 
project or domestic enterprize, which appears so feasi- 
ble and promises so much to the American nation, as 
the cultivation of the mulberry and raising the silk- 
worm. 

A number of our correspondents have solicited from 
us, our manner of cultivating the mulberry; the best 
kinds of earth, inclination, &c. 

We are young in this cultivation in comparison with 
some others, but having succeeded fortunately in the 
little we have done, we cheerfully give a partial synop- 
sis of our former practice and future intention. 

We have had but one location, and that a little ele- 
vated; has a southeasterly inclination, soil a sandy 
loam. 

We prepare the ground for trees the same as for corn 
—furrows six feet apart sufficiently deep to receive the 
roots of the trees; lay the trees in the furrows, roots 
the lowest, making the most natural disposition of them 
we can, in this almost horizontal manner cover the roots 
and pack the dirt around them singly—cover the trunk 
and limbs about an inch and a half to two inches deep, 
leaving a hollow in the furrow to fill up after the buds 
have vegetated suflicient to want hoeing. 

For layers or cuttings, prepare a bed as for onions, 
and for layers mark off drills from three to four feet 
apart; lay the limbs in these drills, cover from one and 
a half to two inches. 

For cuttings make the rows from two to three feet 
apart, sticking down the eutting from one to one and a 
half feet in the row, place the cutting in an oblique di- 
rection—inclination to the north—angle about 45 de- 
grees—upper bud on the north side of the cutting, a lit- 
tle below the surface. 

For one bud cuttings, pursue the same course as with 
the upper bud of the second bud cuttings, crowding ita 
trifle deeper. 

Water all at evening, according to circumstances, suf- 
ficient toretain a rational moisture that would be proper 
for other vegetables. 

We intend removing to Long Island, near New-York, 
as soon as navigation will permit after the first of March. 
All communications, therefore, addressed to us, after 
the opening of the navigation, should be directed to 
Brooklyn, Kings county, Long Island. Yours with re- 
spect. 8S. kE. GIBBS & SON. 

Troy, Feb. 11, 1839. 





Multicaulis. 


Coxsackie, N. Y. January 30, 1839. 

Mr. Buer—Sir—Permit me to suggest to you my 
views as regards the Morus Multieaulis mulberry. 
have noticed in your publications, at difftrent times, 
remarks upon them, and representing them as being too 
tender for our climate, and freezing to the ground in 
winter. In this I ain ready to agree with you, from the 
experience I have had in them for the last four years. 
Yet there are good qualities in them, which ought not 
to be forgotten; and such as stimulate every one who 
expects to make silk to propagate them. I do not con- 
sider their freezing to the ground any objection ; as the 
roots do not freeze; but they shoot fortha greater num- 
ber of sprouts, and bear larger leaves than older trees, 
and are more convenient for gathering, as a person may 
stand upon the ground to gather them. I think these 
and other advantages they have over the white mulberry, 
are sufficient to encourage all to propagate them. In 
this way they may be propagated in hedges or rows, 
and if the sprouts are wanted to propagate from, they 
may be cut to the ground every fall without injury. 
Of the few I have cultivated for the last four years, I 
have lost but one root. Yours with respect, 


W. S. JACKS. 





The Bur Oak. 
Lake C. H. Ia. Jan. 25, 1839. 
J. Burr, Esq.—Dear Sir—Your note of the 31st. ult. 
is received. I shall send a box or bunch of the Bur oak 
acorns to you for your owr use and distribution, at the 





as 








first o opening g of navigation in the spring. If they will 
grow, I shall feel proud of having introduced a new va- 
riety ‘of tree, and a good one, into your section of coun- 
try. The tree requires a very strong soil. I am now 
using in my family, pork fatted upon the Bur oak 
acorns, Which is to all appearance as good as corn fed, 
except it is more dry and less inclined to fry out much 
fat. The timber, too, when seasoned, is the most solid 
and strong of all oaks. The tree, when in foliage, is 
one of the most beautiful in the forest, though it does 
not grow commonly in “ thick timber ;” but it is found 
covering very large tracts of land called “barrens,” an 
intermedium between prairie and timber; after grow- 
ing so isolated as to have the appearance ofa scatter- 
ing orchard and having a strong resemblance to the 
work of man. You may travel miles before the coun- 
try is settled, through these “barrens” with a carriage, 
without any obstruction. In these barrens the trees ne- 
ver grow large—the soil being deep, the roots are situ- 
ate so far below the surface that they offer no obstruc- 
tion to the plough, and these barrens are often ploughed 
without removing the timber. 1 remain your friend 
truly. SOLON ROBINSON. 


School Libraries. 


The introduction of libraries into our common schools 
is becoming daily, a subject of deep interest. Among 
the libraries presented to our notice, is one selected and 
prepared by the American Sunday School Union, of 
which we have only space now to say, that it consists 
of one hundred and twenty-one volumes, on a variety 
of subjects; neatly printed and bound, accompanied 
with fifty descriptive catalogues, and the whole contain- 
ed in a substantial case, at the low price of thirty-three 
dollars. 

That a highly beneficial influence may be obtained 
over the minds of the rising generation, through the 
medium of good books, is beyond doubt, and every one 
will see the propriety of our urging upon those whoare 
empowered to procure libraries in their respective dis- 
tricts, that they be careful in their selections. We com- 
mend to their notice the above mentioned library. 

They may be procured of Mr. E. H. Pease, No. 82, 
State-street. M. 

Notre.—We give the above, as we received it, without 
meaning to adopt its sentiments. We have yet seen no 
catalogue of a common school library, that we felt wil- 
ling to recommend for that purpose ; not on account of 
what it does contain, but of what it does not contain.— 
Cond. 











Hints to Silk Growers. 
From a Female Correspondent. 


Srr—Some years since I was an inmate of a house 
where the mistress was engaged in the cultivation of 
silk; without having any fancy for the employment, 
I became curious on the subject of its introduction in- 
into this country, as a new branch of industry. I read 
whatever I could find upon the subjeet; among other 
things, Arthur Young’s tour through the silk districts of 
France, made for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it could be introduced into England to advantage. He 
decided that labor was teo valuable in England, and I 
argued that surely then we could not compete with 
France, Italy and China. 

But in reading an account of the growth of silk in 
China, I learned that the finest made in that country 
was grown in the southern provinces, where, from the 
mildness of the climate, the worms were put out on the 
trees, and left to feed and provide for themselves agree 
able hiding places for their cocoons ; upon this circum- 
stance it is observed, that the perfection of spinning 
greatly depends. For a worm, if not satisfied with its 
position, will change its location several times, spinning 
a little in each place, and so wasting and tangling the 
thread; sometimes, when not very well provided, two 
or three will insist upon working in the same envelope, 
and so spoil all their cocoons. 

Worms are apt to be injured by heavy rains, hot suns, 
dews, and loud concussions of thunder. 

It therefore occurred to me, that a shed, constructed 
like arope-walk, would fully protect hedges of mulberry 
trees, during the time the worms were out, so as toallow 
them to be at liberty as they are in the south of China; 
feeding themselves and selecting their places for spin- 
ning. Thesheds should have a coarse,cheap roof, divid- 
ed say every eight feet, each part hung at the top, on 
strong wooden hinges, upon which it should turn entire- 
ly over and hang down on the north side, so that when 
the cocoons were gathered, the trees might be, for the 
rest of the year, exposed to the rain and sun, with a shel- 
ter from the extreme cold of the north wind. The 
great interest lately expressed on the subject induces 
me to make these suggestions, in hope that some one 
of the many speculators employe od in the business may 
gratify me by making the experiment. Much fewer 
trees would be necessary than when they are stripped, as 
a large portion of the leaves are left by the worms, and 
so wasted; it saves the labor of feeding them, and cer- 
tainly will be less expensive than taking up the mulber- 
ries like cabbages, in the winter. 

Respectfully yours, &c. M. 

Belmont, Va. January 26. 





Inducements for entering on Rural Pursuits. 

Mr. Epiror—We were pleased to see, in looking over 
a late number of the Cultivator, a circular addressed to 
the public, on the subject of an agricultural school. We 
hail with joy, the establishment of such an institution, 
aad we trust the proposal will meet with such favor 
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from the public, as will enable it to be carried into early 
operation. It is time something effectual should be 
done to remove the flood of ignorance and prejudice 
that has covered the face of a large portion of the agri- 
cultural community, for the lasthalf century. The sys- 
tem of agricultural! societies, with annual exhibitions, 
and the unwearying labors of agricultural periodicals, 
have undoubtedly accomplished much in raising the 
character of the farming community, and all praise is 
due to them for it. But we fear, that without farther 
aids, their utmost endeavors will fail of the object they 
have in.view ; the production of a healthy tone and li- 
beral spirit among our farmers. The strong conserva- 
tive feeling among farmers generally will still, we fear, 
as it has ina great degree already, prove too strong 
for them to cope with single handed. They must be 
backed up by the community at large. This correcting 
an error here, and an error there, this ousting old sys- 
tems of culture by the partial introduction of new ones, 
this union of science with practices in husbandry engen- 
dered in ignorance, and established by lapse of years, 
which is so often attempted, cannot, we believe, produce 
a thorough going reform. It is too much like healing 
the sores and plague spots that break out upon the dis- 
eased body, without attempting to remove the malady 
that causes them. The evil must be probed to the bot- 
tom. Instead of resting our hopes of success in the 
regeneration of agriculture, solely upon the issue of a 
struggle with the fondly cherished errors of a majority 
of our farmers, we must raise up a race of farmers, who 
never shall have known such errors, and who, by the 
aid of science and education applied to agriculture from 
the very outset, as a regular profession, shall be enabled 
to look upon the culture of the soil with the respect it 
deserves, to feel its beauties and see its importance to 
the whole community as well as to individuals, 

We hope to see the many inducements for entering 
into and making agriculture a regular profession, which 
presents themselves to the thousands of young men of 
the present day, who are in doubtas to the calling they 
shall select, set forth by some abler pen than our own; 
and that very many will be persuaded to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of such a school, in the event 
of its establishment, to prepare themselves for an hon- 
orable an useful pursuit. If, in the selection of their 
profession, the desire of contributing the greatestamount 
of good to the greatest number, enter at all into their 
consideration, let them think well of an agricultural life, 
before they decide. Let them remember that the ave- 
nues to almost all the other pursuits, mercantile, litera- 
ry and mechanical, are choked even to their very en- 
trances, and thatcrowds have already entered them fully 
able to fill their highest stations, and carry off their 
honors and emoluments. Let them remember, that 
while to all other pursuits the all pervading influence 
of education and science has been fully extended, the 
agriculture of our country, from the absence of that in- 
fluence, remains almost where it was a half century ago, 
and that the discoveries of science can be applied here 
with as wonderful results as they have been in other 
professions. The trouble is not that too little is known 
as to the great principles, that should govern agricul- 
ture; but that too few know them. The wants of the 
farming community do not so much demand new im- 
provements and discoveries, as au increase of those, 
@ho by their example and precept, may induce others 
to adopt what is already known. 

The researches and labors of a few have amassed in- 
formation upon the culture of the soui, suflicient, if pro- 
perly applied, to cause the whole face of our country, 
to wear the smiles of a garden; and public interest now 
calls for those, who by the application of this knowledge 
in every part of our land, may induce all engaged in 
agriculture to yield to it, and thus render general its 
influence. Let those who are in doubt as to the choice 
of a profession, remember, that in taking up agricul- 
ture, they have a wide field for action. From the nature 
of our country and institutions, we must, to a very con- 

iderable degree, be an agricultural people; and, as we 
cae already said, there is no one pursuit, that stands 
so much in need of the aids of science, and the assist- 
ance of men professionally educated for it. If, there- 
fore, they would have their names connected with the 
best interests of their fellow men, if they are ambitious 
of a reputation that shall be as lasting as honorable, 
let them become tillers of the soil, and prepare them- 
selves for the duties of the farmer with the same zest 
and care that they would bestow upon any of the litera- 
ry professions. And Jet them also bear in mind, that 
in agriculture, as in every thing else, as far as their own 
individual interests are concerned, their success will be 
commensurate with the amount of information and de- 
gree of application they bestow upon the objects that 
engage their attention. “ Seges votis respondit.” 


The subject may be presented in a different, and per- 
haps to some,a more pleasing aspect. We speak with- 
out the slightest regard to the fanciful pictures of the 
poets, of rural pleasures, pretty visions of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, meandering streams, and lover-like 
grottoes, kc. &c., when we say, that there is scarcely 
any pursuit that exerts, in an equal degree with that of 
the farmer, an elevating and refining influence upon the 
mind, connected with the most unadulterated pleasure. 
Removed, as it is, from the contracting effects of busi- 
ness and the corroding influence of political strife, it 
opens one of the grandest fields for the study and admi- 
ration of nature’s works. The study of her operations, 
and a knowledge of the laws that govern her, are pre- 
eminently necessary for any successin agriculture. And 
what is more, we deal with animated nature. The 








smallest plant that grows, as well as the animal that de- 
mands our constant care, is endowed with vitality, and 
while it lasts, presents all the curious and wonderful 
changes incident to life. The creatures that Providence 
has made dependant on the farmer’s care, all possess an 
individuality ; and we soon learn to study and honor 
their various characters. Indeed, in every department 
of agriculture, the educated mind may find ever chang- 
ing material for study and admiration: is constantly 
“looking through nature up to nature’s God.” It deals 
with subjects beyond the influence of mens’ passions 
and prejudices, and is led daily to perceive the little- 
ness of all things human, compared with the least of 
God’s works. 

If there be any then, of those still casting about them, 
in doubt which of the many avocations to enter, who 
have a taste for rural pursuits, let them gratify that 
taste, and believe thatin so doing, they will at the same 
time consult their own interest, and that of the public. 
Let none, in the consideration of this subject, limit their 
ideas of agriculture, as is too often done, to the plough- 
tail and the harrow, and suppose that the farmer’s ope- 
rations extend no farther than to the use of the spade 
and flail. If they do, they will deceive themselves, and 
do the subject great injustice. Let them rather, if they 
have no other means of judging, turn to some educated, 
liberal and high minded agriculturist, if any such they 
have among their acquaintances, and take a few lessons 
from his word and example, before they come to any 
such conclusion. We believe they will find him enjoy- 
ing the true “otium cum dignitate,” drawing upon na- 
ture rather more for his occupation and pleasures; dis- 
pensing to those around him these pleasures and the in- 
formation he has acquired ; and, in one word, enjoying 
that great desideratum of human life, “ Mens sana in 
sano corpore.” H. V. 

Greenfield, Mass. Jan. 19, 1839. 





Light wanted—Corn and Potatoes successfully al- 
ternated in culture. 
Brooklyn, Susquehannah co. Pa. Dec. 1, 1838. 

Jessk Buet, Esquire—Dear Sir—The agricultural 
interest is of vital importance, for it is upon this 
that we wholly depend, being not only the source of 
our wealth, but the medium of our existence. I have 
long seen that our citizens are too negligent in their 
avocations, and do not pay that attention to practical 
publications upon tillage, which their interests severally 
demand. We go on too much in our own individual and 
old way, and seemingly spurning the notion of learning 
and practising upon the well tried experiments of others. 
I have long wanted to enjoy the profit of reading the 
practices of farmers in various sections and latitudes, 
and upon different soils; and when I cast my eyesabout 
me, my anxiety increases; and I would fondly hope that 
ere long your Cultivator would be both generally taken 
and read among us. It is true that many modes of 
tillage on other soils, and in foreign latitudes, may not 
be well adapted to our own; yet we know that many 
times, useful hints are taken from events of a foreign 
nation which prove to be, on trial, very salutary. Our 
country is new; our citizens are land clearers; and ere 
long must be cither emigrants or Jand ploughers and 
grass growers; and every one must, or ought, to see that 
the most successful mode of doing these without reducing 
the fertilizing powers of the soil is an object highly de- 
sirable. No question can be raised that the most of us, 
if not all, by following in the too well beaten way of 
our predecessors and of superstitious practice, sacrifice 
not only our labor, but the strength of the soil we cul- 
tivate. It is indispensable, then, that we should reform. 
And how shall we do this successfully without that light 
which practical experience may shed upon us. 

I noticed an experiment in your Cultivator, upon 
planting corn and potatoes together, by alternating the 
rows of each, and accordingly I tried the same with a 
small] variation. I planted fifty-four perches of ground, 
after being once ploughed perfectly and well dragged, 
in the following manner, viz: three rows of potatoes 
and three of corn, and thus alternately. The corn I 
planted in rows, three feet and a half by two feet, with 
three stalks to the hill; the potatoes, in drills from a 
foot to fifteen inches asunder; planting both on the flat 
surface. I planted on the last day of May, and har- 
vested on the 15th of September, and obtained twenty- 
four bushels of ears of corn, three loads of pumpkins, 
and fifty-five bushels of potatoes. The season was not 
altogether congenial to the potato with us last summer, 
being too dry; of course the seed was, by hoeing, raised 
too high to insure a full crop; and had the ground been 
lightly furrowed for the potatoes, and ridged for the 
corn, I think the produce of each would have been con- 
siderably increased—that of the potato in parucular. 
The produce of an acre would have been 71 bushels of 
corn, and 163 of potatoes. This is at the rate of 354 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, according to the 
usual mode of planting: and since 40 bushels in this 
country is counted a tolerable crop, the potatoes might 
be counted almost a clear gain to reward for the expe- 
riment. Ss. W. NEWTON. 


Caterpillar in Wheat, &c. 
Warren, Warren co. Pa. Dee 27, 1838. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir—In your October number of 
the Cultivator, you allude to “ A new insect enemy to 
the wheat crop,” and invite a description of a worm, 
said to prey upon the mature grain. Such an enemy 
has made its appearance here. 

I first noticed a worm in 1837, in a small patch of 
winter wheatsown inmy garden. When the heads had 








just shown themselves, and before being in blossom, 
some few of them turned yellow, dead. On examining, 
I found a worm in the upper joint. When the wheat 
was at maturity, I found the same worm in the kernel, 
of larger growth, but they were not numerous. They 
were examined with a magnifying glass. Those in the 
joint and those in the kernel were alike except in size. 
My field wheat also had some few of the same worms. 
In 1838, I began thrashing my winter wheat immedi- 
ately after harvest; on cleaning up, was surprised to 
find in the screenings, separated from the heavier and 
better part of the wheat, a vast army of the new disco- 
vered enemy. 

I now thought it might be of importance to examine 
them with a view to an acquaintance with their habits. 
Itis a caterpillar, about 3-8ths of an inch in length, when 
full grown—is of a straw colour, but viewed through a 
magnifier, is striped lengthwise, with orange and cream 
coloured stripes—its head dark brown. All its move- 
ments, shape, legs, &c. indicate the caterpillar, and it 
will suspend itself by its web. The broken kernels in- 
dicate plainly that it preys upon the mature grain. I 
took a handfal of screenings and worms and put them 
into a clear glass decanter, in September. They were 
very lively, and would have made their escape, but 
were prevented. Afler remaining unmolested for some 
time, they buried themselves under the wheat, where 
they seemed satisfied to remain, unless disturbed, when 
they would again endearor to make heir escape. Af.- 
ter two or three weeks, they became languid, and in six 
weeks they had ceased to show any symptoms of life. 
I have preserved this sample of wheat for the purpose 
of examination another summer, if perchance a new 
generation should succeed. 

How extensive the ravages of this worm are, I 
am not imformed. How much influence it may have 
had in lessening my own crop, I am not prepared 
to say, but for some cause the yield, on thrashing, is 
much less than was anticipated. It may have been 
noticed by others heretofore, but is new to me.— 
Perhaps it may be comparatively harmless. The in 
crease however from 1837 to 1838, was immense; and 
a like increase in future would be attended with cala- 
mitous effects. Whether such increase will take place, 
remains to be seen. The insect described by Mr. Muv. 
phy, in your November number, differs from this in co- 
lour and in size,and he says he saw nothing inthe form 
of legs—this worm has legs like other caterpillars. 

In your June number, you gave place to a communi- 
cation from me, in which I stated that I had sown two 
bushels of winter wheat in the spring, after having pre- 
pared it as recommended by one of your correspondents, 
see 4th vol. p. 64. The result was not in favor of re 
peating the experiment, the crop being very late, light 
and inferior in quality. 

The Italian spring wheat has succeeded with me the 
past season, better than winter or other spring varieties. 
My spring wheat, early sown, was but little affected 
with the above worm. Very respectfully yours, 


NATHANIEL SILL. 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, 
near New-York, February 4th, 1839 } 

J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir—Having been applied to b 
numerous persons to decide whether the Morretti er 
berry of France, and the tree called “ Alpine,” are the 
same, and it having been controverted by some persons, 
we now stale explicitly, that they are identically the 
same, and that every tree called Alpine was grown from 
Morretti seed. A quibble is made by some persons, 
who say the Alpine trees are selected Morretti—but 
we presume they are quite as much selected when un- 
der one name as when under the other. The Canton 
and Nankin mulberries are also identical with each 
other, 

Of all the varieties of the mulberry ever yet intro- 
duced to this country, the Morus Expansa is pre-emi- 
nent for a northern climate, as it is very hardy, and has 
leaves equal tothe multicaulis in excellence, and second 
only to itin size. Yours respectfully, 

WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Blight in the Pear-Tree. 
Near Vincennes, Ia. 16th January, 1839. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir—As I have been a subscriber 
to your Cultivator, except the second yea¥, I will say a 
word about preserving pear trees, from personal expe 
rience, 

, Pear Trees.—The first was as thick asa man’s thigh; 
limbs and leaves turned black ; I cut off all that wag dy- 
ing; continued to cut off all but two side limbs; new 
shoots put out, and the tree now has a fine top. Sreond, 
a small tree with a fine top, all the leaves turned black; 
I cut the limbs all off to near the body, rubbed the body 
with soft soap, made strong with lye; in two years after 
I cut off five shoots, from three to five feet long, leaving 
four shoots on; I have seen no more black leaves on 
this tree. Third, a pear tree as large as the calf of a 
man’s leg, the top leaves turned yellow, and the under 
leaves turned black; I cut out ten feet of the top and all 
the limbs that had black leaves on them, and rubbed 
the body with soft soap and lye. Since that time it has 
grown finely; no more black leaves on any of these 


trees. Yours respectfully, 
DANIEL SMITH. 
Fish Manure. 
Upper Aqucbogue, ao co. L.J. Feb. 1, 1839. 


J. Buec—Dear Sir—Mr. Roberts inquires in your No- 
vember number,whether fish as a manure will impoverish 
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land. Now as long as land will produce good crops, it is 
immaterial whether it be rich or poor, and as long ashe 
uses plenty of fish, with an ordinary blessing, he may rely 
on good crops. I have used fish manure forty years suc- 
cessfully, and my Jand is much better than when I first 
commenced fishing. I make use of from fifty thousand 
to one hundred and fifty thousand of fish, known here 
by the name of mossbankers, per annum, and could I 
get a million I should have none to spare. There is no 
manure thatI use equal to fish for a crop of wheat, and 
all kinds of roots; but they do not have that effect, after 
repeating, that they have at first; and that is the case 
with all kinds of manure, Thence the necessity of mix- 
ing manures. Ten thousand mossbankers per acre is 
sufficient for a crop of wheat, without any other manure. 
My practice is, to put on twelve or fifteen large wagon 
loads of litter, and five thousand fish per acre, and then 
I calculate fora good crop of wheat, and after the wheat 
a good burthen of grass for three or four years. The 
same quantity of manure makes a good crop of Indian 
corn, The manure fishery is the making of the east 
end of our island, I think I may say that the produce. 
tion of our land is three times as much as it was before 
we commenced fishing. But it mustnot all be attribut- 
ed to fish. We exert every means to make and collect 
manure, for without it we cannot raise our bread. For 
a farmer to break up a piece of Jand, and lay it down 
poorer than it was at first, is like borrowing money to 
pay his interest. It is astonishing to me that there are 
some few farmers yet, who will let their manure lie and 
ferment in the yard, when they must know that they 
Jose half its virtue, for there is no time that it brings 
forth vegetation so well as when in a state of fermenta- 
tion under the sod. I might say that our soil isa sandy 
loam. JOHN WELLS. 





Relics of by-gone Superstition. 
Schenectady, January 10th, 1839, 

Dear Sin—Your industry and perseverence have en- 
riched the Cultivator with much useful instruction and 
advice, both for the cultivation of the fields and the 
minds of farmers, If they will be wise enough to put 
them in practice, with as much earnestness and zeal 
as you have composed and published them, our country 
will soon exhibit beautiful hills and dales, loaded with 
agricultural wealth. , 

But sir, there is a quarter of our horizon yet incum- 
bered with the clouds of ignorance, which if you can 
clear up and expel, it will redound much to the honor 
and excellence of christianity, over paganism and error, 
as well as to the improvement of agriculture. 

The last time [ sat on a grand jury, a woman of Du- 
anesburgh applied for protection from her neighbors, 
who called her a witch. They sought opportunities to 
attack her when passing in the street, and attempted to 
draw blood from her head by striking her, believing that 
if they were successful, it would protect them from her 
witcheraft. The grand jury indicted several persons 
who had thus assaulted her. She was Scotch, and one 
of the grand jurors who lived near to her, said, that 
sume of her neighbers believed that she had lately made 
a pass to Scotland, over the ocean in a wash-tub. 

About three or four years ago, Martin Sitterly, a de- 
scendant of German parents, in Rotterdam, adjoining 
this city, stopped at our store, and said he was on his 
way to the adjoining town of Glenville, to expel the 
witches from the cattle of a Dutch farmer there, who had 
sent for him for that purpose. Shortly after, that far- 
mer stoppedat the store, and we attempted to admonish 
him for such folly. He answered with great pathos, that 
when his cows all slunk their calves, it was time to do 
something for them. My son asked him if he raised rye 
on his farm, thrashed it in winter, when his cows came 
about the barn doors, and eat the talings, or winnowings 
of the rye? He answered in the affirmative. We 
then told him, that the spur or ergot in the rye, which 
was eaten by the cows, caused them to lose their calves, 
and not the witches. 

If grand juries would indict, and the courts would 
condemn to be hanged those convicted of witcheraft, as 
they formerly did, witches would be as numerous now 
as then, notwithstanding the boasted light and know- 
ledge of the age. 

Did you ever know a farmer make much progress of 
improvement, to be called a good farmer, who delayed 
sowing and planting till a certain time of the moon? 
The moon passes round the earth as the sun does every 
day of the year alike, and is every day and night equal- 
ly bright and light; but her light side is not seen by us, 
except when the earth is between her and the sun, or 
partly so. Why should her influence then, if any, be 
greater at one stage of her passage than at another? 
Until men will cease to believe in the influence of the 
moon and in witches, they will not make good farmers. 

The heathen, who knew not God, saw the sun, and 
that it gave heat and light, caused the rains, and the 
growth of vegetables; they thonght it the great and good 
spirit who blessed them, &c. They also reverencec 
the moon, as she illumined the night; and when they 
had been instructed by the revelation of Christianity, the 
force of education was so strong, they could not forget 
the moon, as the cause of their good things. The glo- 
rious sun, without which the moon cannot be seen, gets 
no share of their praise for warming the earth, and 
bringing forth the crops, butall is bestowed onthe moon, 
simply because itis allmystery. Eh, every thing which 
loses the mystery, loses its value, with the ignorant. 
The moon, like a looking glass, only reflects the light 
she borrows from the sun; and if she has any influence 





it must be the light reflected only, for she affords not a 
particle of heat that can be measured. 

Would it not be well for you to advise the almanac 
makers, or those who print them, to omit the figure of 
the man in the moon, with the signs, &c. in the second 
page of the almanac? It is a mere pagan practice, of 
no value, invented to excite wonder and mystery, and en- 
tirely devoid of truth. Most respectfully. 

DAVID TOMLINSON. 

N. B. I have again to admonish the printer of the 
Cultivator with a fault, in the Recipe I sent for curing 
pork hams. 

It reads, “ rub with fine salt.” We never rub salt on 
any hams or beef which are to be put in pickle. If 
hams were rubbed with fine salt,'‘and left in a warm place 
two or three days before put into pickle, they would be 
salted enough in fifteen or twenty days at most. Let 
“rub with fine salt” be dashed out with ink by each 
holder of the Cultivator- 

A reader of the Cultivator has asked what must be 
the size of the bags for the hams! We answer, that 
we dare not incumber the Cultivator with useless re- 
marks—T hat if a dish of suppaun and milk, with a spoon 
in it, were placed before a man, he should not ask how 
he should eatit! My hooks are formed like S—The 
bags may be putin strong pickle,and then dried to make 
them more tightif desired. Is not quackgrass a corrup- 
tion? { call it quickgrass, for it is always alive and 
quick, unless killed by drying it. 

Canal Policy. 
Schenectady, January 23, 1839. 

Dear FrreND—When the Erie canal was in making, 
on the flats in Schenectady, I asked the engineers what 
objection they had to the Mohawk river—that it was a 
natural canal, much better and safer than any canal 
made by art—that the bottom would not fall out, as it 
and the banks of the one they were making would. 

All the answer I received was, that they could not 
make a towing path! I replied, that half the expense 
of the tow path they were making, would form one on 
the banks of the river—but that none would be needed, 
as the broad sheet of water would allow steam-boats to 
pass and tow the frieght boats of much larger size, and 
cheaper than horse boats. 

But, the answer of the engineer of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, when catechised by the committee of the Parlia- 
ment, appointed to Jearn the feasibility of the Duke’s 
canal, whether it would be proper for the government to 
loan him aid to finish it—the question was, what are ri- 
vers made for? The pert answer was, to feed canals, 
sir. The answer was well in that place, and when can- 
als are made at right angles to rivers; but to make an 
artificial canal on the banks of a natural one, the river, 
for the distance of a hundred miles, was a novelty, and in 
my opinion, a folly. 

I told the engineers, that before ten years should pass 
the business on the canal would so multiply, as to show 
its wantof capacity to meet the great increase of the 
country—that the time would soon arrive, when every 
gallon of water in the Mohawk would be wanted for 
navigation. I grant that my prophesy was not in exact 
accordance with events—but, the fact, that the canal 
was discovered to be of too small capacity for conveni- 
ence, within the ten years, proved to be correct, although 
the resort to the natural canal, the river, has not been 
considered by the engineers and commissioners. 

Although it is a noble act in man, to acknowledge er- 
rors when discovered, and retract, yet our worthy en- 
gineers and commissioners are either slow of discovery, 
or too proud to acknowledge the error. 

When I stated to Judge Wright, the objections to dig- 
ging up the flats, instead of putting locks in the river, 
he acknowledged the force of the arguments, and said, 
we are merely executing the orders of the commissioners, 
and are not allowed to exercise our own best judgment. 
He said, the commissioners were appointed to make con- 
tracts and oversee the execution, and. their pride leads 
them to become directors of the engineers. 

The legislature placed such unbounded confidence in 
the canal commissioners, simply because the Erie canal 
has proved to be a successful project, which every one 
knew as well, would be the fact, that a canal must be 
the great desideratum for the internal improvements ; 
therefore, as if the discovery had been the result of their 
gigantic minds, have given implicit confidence to all their 
projects of improvement and enlargement of the canal, 

After spending fifteen millions of dollars in enlarging 
the Erie canal, by disturbing the farms and villages, &c. 
with high and inconvenient bridges over farms and high- 
ways, it will soon be seen, that the great error must be 
corrected by abandoning it, and taking the river, (much 
safer against breaches) and lakes to make a ship 
canal. 

This cannot be seen now, in looking up the stream: 
but when the ship canal shall be made around the Nia- 
gara falls, and the ships advance down to Oswego, that 
will open the eyes of the judicious, to see the folly of 
enlarging the Erie canal from the Hudson to Oswego. 
From Syracuse to Buffalo, the Erie canal is of sufficient 
size for internal improvement for many years. But, 
when ships from the far west reach Oswego, they’ll say 
we must go to New-York and the Ocean, or follow the 
rival canal now making in the St. Lawrence from Kings- 
ton to Montreal for ships, and they will then throw away 
the enlarged Erie, on the banks of the beautiful Mohawk, 
and adopt the natural canal, the river. It will not cost 
half the sum to make the ship canal from Rome to the 
Hudson, that it will to effect the present project of en- 
larging the Erie canal, by purchasing the expensive pro- 





perty of individuals, &c. The facility of steam, the en- 
larged boats and ships, in the enlarged and broad sheet of 
water of the river, will reduce the freight to one-eighth, 
as well as save half the time, which are two enormous 
items. 

The surplus and waste waters at the dams in the ri- 
ver, will be worth more than the cost of erecting the 
dams. The dams and locks may be more frequent, and 
of less depth, than in the Erie canal. 

The locks for descending in the right bank, and for 
ascending in the left bank of the river, to be made out 
of the way of the current and ice, would be perfectly 
safe, and afford more expedition. Rolling dams would 
allow ice and surplus water to flow over with safety, 
and the whole valley of the superb and picturesque 
Mohawk, by means of the surplus water powers, for 
hydraulic use at the dams, would be converted into one 
continuous village, from the majestic Hudson to the ele- 
gant city of Oswego. My remarks, when the Erie can- 
al was in making, had no force, as I was a humble citi- 
zen, and not clothed with the wonderful mystery of en- 
gineer. But, I venture to prophesy once more, that all 
the canal will be abandoned for the river, from the Hud- 
son to Oswego, by the next generation, when a new 
class of men come into charge of the canal, who can 
see, and dare condemn the errors of those who acted be- 
fore them, without wounding their own pride. 

{ address you, sir, on this important subject, because 
the sphere in which you move, has given to your opini- 
ons great celebrity in public improvements. If your 
mind should accord with mine on this subject, it is not 
too late to effect the alteration in the improvement of 
the canal. And, I beg you to give some heed to it, be- 
fore more of the funds of the state are wasted in an er- 
ror which the next generation must and will correct, 
after the great waste of millions. With great respect 
and esteem, D. TOMLINSON. 


South-Down Sheep. 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick, via 
Robbinston, Me. 14th January, 1839. ; 

Sin—Being a subscriber to your useful and widely 
circulated paper the “Cultivator,” I take the liberty of 
addressing you, as you appear from your publication to 
take so lively aninterest in the welfare of your agricul- 
tural friends. 

During a short visit that I made last summer to the 
state of Pennsylvania, I was much pleased to finda desire 
to improve the breed of sheep, by importing South Downs 
into that state, but the great obstacle that offered itself to 
the flock-masters there, was the difficulty of obtaining 
good bred sheep from England, as they corresponded with 
no person who had an opportunity of procuring them, 
from some of the first flock-masters in England, where on- 
ly they are to be found. I am aware that many sheep 
said to be South Downs, have lately been imported into 
the United States; but | very much doubt if they are of 
that breed ; however, I can only speak with certainty of 
those that have been pointed out to me as such, which 
were decidedly merely a cross with the Downs, some 
with the Dishley, or New-Leicester breed, and others 
with a sheep known in England as the Romney Marsh 
sheep; which although they fatten early, and kindly, 
are only calculated for a rich marsh or pasture grounds. 

To obviate the before mentioned difficulty I have of- 
fered to procure some ram lambs next fall, for any of 
the gentlemen in Pennsylvania who may wish a cross 
with the long established, and much admired stock of my 
late father, Mr. Ellman, late of Glynde farm in the coun- 
ty of Sussex, in England, which are now in the posses. 
sion of my brothers, who still defy all Europe to pro- 
duce sheep equal to them. Should any of your neigh- 
bors be desirous of trying a cross with this valuable 
breed, I shall be happy to facilitate their views. and I 
will engage to import from the above mentioned flock, 
at $125 each, to be delivered here, a few ram lambs fully 
equal in blood to the rams now letting on my brothers 
farms, at fifty guineas each for the season. The pur- 
chasers to pay me all reasonable expenses that I may 
be at for the keep of the lambs after their arrival here. 
From hence they can be conveniently shipped on board 
the Eastport packets direct to New-York, or should 
any one prefer importing them at their own expense 
by making arrangements with me for the payment of 
the sheep, they shall be deliverd on board either in Lon- 
don or Portsmouth, at $102 each, or £20 sterling, if 
paid for in London at the time of shipment. Sheep at 
a more advanced age would of course cost more, and 
any application to me post paid shall receive my early 
attention. 

I recommended the flock-masters whom I met with 
last summer to try the South Down sheep, remarking on 
the good jualities they possess; which it would be use- 
less to repeat, as I observed in your number for Novem- 
ber 1836, a hasty description of these sheep, which I am 
satisfied was taken from a treatise on this breed, writ- 
ten by my late father, who it is well known brought the 
South Down sheep to their present high state of per- 
fection. Ifthe object of the farmer is length of wool, 
without regard to fineness of pile, or the quality of the 
mutton, I would not recommend the South Downs, but 
where both are an object, they are decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. It must also be recollected that the cross with 
the long woolled sheep willnot bear hard keeping, they 
are only adapted for good lands; while the cross with 
the South Downs will stand any hardship, as no other 
sheep in England are capable of enduring so much ex- 
posure, or are so highly prized: and no sheep show a 
disposition to fattenso early. IfI were to enter at large 








into the good qualities of these sheep, I should trespass 
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too long upon your time, suffice it at present to say, that 
I challenge all Europe to produce so much weight of 
mutton from another breed, as I can produce upon the 
same keep from the pure South Downs, and yet of such 
superior flavor: for I know from experience, that no 
sheep in Europe will live on such short keep, nor can 
any exceed them in symmetry; and it may also be re- 
marked, that the fleece of the South Down sheep, (that 
of the ram weighing eight pounds,) has within these 
few years so much improved in quality, that a great 
part has been considered fit for the manufacture of su- 
perfine cloths. 

My brothers have lately exported rams to foreign 
parts, and a great many to Scotland, by which a cross 
has been gained that has nearly driven the native breed 
out of the country. 

I must in conclusion observe, that as I hold a situa- 
tion under government, and have no lands at my dispo- 
sal, I am unwilling to import these sheep, unless I see a 
certainty of disposing of them, and I can without hesita- 
tion warrant those to be of the purest blood. 

If you consider these remarks worthy of attention, I 
will thank you to give them a place in your valuable 
columns. I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

WM. ELLMAN, 

J. Buer, Esq. 

Remarks.—We make no pretensions to be a judge of 
sheep, but we do profess to have an opinion of muéton. 
We have tried the South Down mutton several times 
during the past year; and we would cheertully pay 
one centa pound more for it than for any other sheep’s 
meat we ever ate. The wool of the South Down bears 
a higher price in the English woo! market than that of 
any other native breed of sheep.—Cond. Cult. 





Ruta Baga. 
Easton, Pa. January 8th, 1839. 

J. Buert, Esq.—Dear Sir—Last season I have raised 
about ene and a half acres of ruta bagas, yielding a lit- 
tle over 700 bushels. I am well pleased with the crop, 
as respects the quantity, considering the very dry and 
unfavorable season for roots; they are of great benefit 
to my cows, producing much richer milk and cream than 
any thing else I have ever fed them during the winter 
season, the milk being entirely free from any taste of 
the turnips, giving my cows a little salt every day. But 
with all these advantages, I have been much discourag- 
ed in the raising of this crop, it having been animmensely 
troublesome and expensive one to me; they were sown 
on ridges, in drills, with Merchant’s drill-barrow, and 
owing to the very dry weather, came up very thin, slow, 
and delicate and were immediately attacked by millions 
of insects (turnip fleas,) which I tried to stop by sowing 
all the drills with ashes and lime slaked in urine, but 
succeeded only partly, and was obliged to water the 
whole of them with urine from the cistern attached to 
my stables, which cleared them effectually from all in- 
sects. Butduring these operations the plants of course 
grew but very little and the weeds entirely overpowered 
them; (the ground being very rich) then after the horse 
hoeing, commenced a very slow and tedious hand hoeing, 
the plants in some places being hardly perceptible 
amongst the rank and thrifty weeds. A week or two 
afterwards we had to repeat the same tedious operation, 
and only after that, and after a few refreshing showers 
they took a start and commenced growing; when after one 
more horse hoeing there was nothing more done to them. 
Now my object is to ask Mr. Buel’s advice as to the 
practicability of a plan which I think of adopting hereaf- 
ter, and by which it appears to me that in the raising of 
the valuable roots, the above deseribed, expensive, labo- 
rious, uncertain, and I think, general mode of culture, 
would in a great measure be overcome. It is this: J 
thought of sowing my seed eight days earlier in a well 
prepared seed bed, where all the plants for one or two 
acres would be in a very small plat of ground,and where 
with little trouble they can be watered and protected 
from the flea. A few days belore J commence transplant- 
ing them, I would prepare my field for receiving the 
plants whidh I then think would be too strong to be in- 
jured by insects or to be outgrown by weeds. (I judge 
from the few I transplanted last summer, from where 
they stood too thick in drills, and which at that time 
were very large and strong, and which all grew and 
turned out as fine turnips as any in the field, and besides, 
they were more smooth and had not so many roots as 
those not transplanted.) First I should commence re- 
moving the largest plants from my seed bed, and pre- 
pare and plant part of my field according to the number 
of plants that would be fit; by these means thinning 
them out and giving the smaller ones air and room to 
come on, for I think it of much importance to have all 
the plants stout and strong before they are removed, in 
which case the stems of the leaves will remain green 
and erect, and they will take a start immediately, and 
will then of course be out of the way of weeds and insects. 
Another advantage I see in this mode, is that the plants 
will all be placed at regular distances and exactly as J 
want them; which cannot be the case if they are not 
transplanted, for some of them will be so placed that, 
if in thinning them out you remove the one, there will 
be too much space between the remaining and the next 
one, and if you remove neither, they will stand too close. 
I have often heard ruta bagas much praised as a vege- 
table for the table, but cannot make use of any of mine; 
we have tried them frequently and could never boil 
them soft; they would after three to four hours boiling 
still be hard; or are there different kinds, and mine per- 
haps not of a goud kindfor the table? 

I hope Mr. Buel will excuse this long letter, about a 





matter in whichI may be entirely wrong, and in reference 
to which any advice from him would be thankfully re- 
ceived. I have never seen the above manner of raising 
ruta bagas recommended, and have therefore thought best 
to ask advice, before I attempted it, of a person in whose 
extensive knowledge in all agricultural matters I have 
the greatest regard and confidence. Very respectfully 
yours, FREDK. SEITZ. 

N. B. I consider the trouble of transplanting the ruta 
bagas nothing to be compared to the advantages arising 
from doing it. 

Remarks.—Our correspondent suggests the same 
mode of avoiding the turnip fly, and of obtaining a large 
crop, that Cobbett employed while farming on Long 
Island, viz. transplanting tnto fresh ploughed ground— 
and which he strenuously recommended to others. He 
ubtained in this way, thirty-three tons of roots to an 
acre, and the transplanting of anacre, occupied him and 
one hand the morning and evening of three days, the 
middle of the day (August) having been too warm to 
work. The great difficulty is to get hands who can use 
the dibble with facility, and use it well. A smart man 
will transplant nearly one thousand in an hour, the 
plants being furnished to his hand by a boy. We have 
had ruta baga that would not readily boil soft; and we 
consider such of inferior kind, or planted too early, 
which is apt to render them ligneous or woody.—Con- 
ductor. 





Culture and profits of Melons. 
Narrows, L. I. January 18th, 1839. 

Mr. Buer—I will now endeavor to describe the man- 
ner in which we cultivate musk melons, and also state 
the produce and amount of sales from my crops of the 
preceding four years. 

The kind which we at present cultivate, and with 
which the New-York market is principally supplied, 
is known among us by the name of Skillman me- 
lons. They average about six inches in diameter, are 
nearly round, have a rough skin, and their flesh is of a 
green colour. This is the sixth variety which has been 
in vogue during my recollection, and the finest of them 
all. The seed from which all these varieties originated, 
I believe to have been imported from the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. They soon degenerate unless care is 
taken in the selection of the seed. We prefe: for melons 
a rich sandy soil, and on this they flourish better than on 
any other, and are not so liable to speck in rainy wea- 
ther. When planted on a red clover sod I have seldom 
failed having a good crop, but when this is not to be had, 
we prefer preparing the ground by sowing with rye in Au- 
gust or September of the preceding year, as described 
in my former communication on the cultivation of cu- 
cumbers: the ground is also prepared in a similar man- 
ner in the spring, except that the hills are furrowed five 
feet apart, and the same kind and quantity of manure 
made use of. 

We generally commence planting about a week later 
than we docucumbers, butoccasionally at the same time,, 
dropping from twenty to thirty seeds into a hill, and 
covering them about an inch deep with fine soil. Eight 
or ten days after putting in the first seed we commence 
planting over, which we seldom perform the second time 
unless by examination we find the first seed about to 
fail. The seed of melons is not as liable to rotas that of 
cucumbers, but long storms are very apt to destroy the 
young plants, and they will even produce great injury 
when the plants have vined from off the hills. In 1837, | 
a succession of wet weather caused the ends of the prin-| 
cipal part cf the melon vines in our vicinity to die as | 
late as the 8th of July, but mine fortunately did not suf- 
fer as much as those of my neighbors. We cultivate the | 
plants in the same manner as cucumbers, except that | 
in hoeing, it is generally necessary to remove a small | 
portion of the soil from between them, in consequence | 
of their being too short to admit of the young weeds be- 
ing covered without injury to the plants. We gradual- 
ly thin them down to four ina hill, standing from five 
to six inches apart. The plants are liable to the depre- 
dations of the same species of insects which prey upon | 
cucumbers, and they are destroyed in the same manner. | 

Melon vinesare in bearing from five to six weeks; when- | 
ever a drought occurs, this period is much less, for that | 
of 1838 finished mine in four weeks. They often bear | 
a second crop which answers for pickling, but I have | 
known this crop to come to perfection. 

When the fruit is ripe, it requires to be gathered eve- | 
ry day, otherwise there would be large quantities lost| 
in consequence of becoming too ripe and soft. When | 
ripe they havea yellowish colour, but such as are crack- 
ed around the stem and come off easily from the vines, 
we always gather, for they will be fit for cating by the 
next day, when sold in the markets. 

To ensure good crops, melons should not be planted 
two years in succession on the same ground; they re- 
quire a rotation. Marshall, an English writer, recom- 
mends the carrying of cucumber and melon seeds a 
week or two in the breeches pockets previous to plant- 
ing, to dry away some of the more watery particles: 
were we believers of this doctrine, it would be a diffieult 
matter and require large pockets, or a regiment of small 
ones to carry it into practice, since some of us, to secure 
our crops, plant from three to four bushels of seed ina 
season. 

The following is the number of hills planted, produce 
(large quantities of unsaleable ones fed to the hogs ex- 
cepted) and amount of sales for the preceding four 
years, viz. 
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Year. Hills planted. Bushels sold. Amount received, 
1835, 6,664 1,133 $939 10 
1836, 7,850 561 590 57 
1837, 8,011 990 913 56 
1838, 7,590 823 713 96 
Yours, TUNIS G. BERGEN. 





Great product of Sugar Beets. 
Alban a 838. 

Mr. Buer—Sir—The following penne paphvor ex- 
traordinary yield of the sugar beet, was communicated 
to me, in a letter, from Mr. Samuel Guthrie of Sacket’s 
Harbor. I regret he omitted to give his mode of culture 
nature of the soil, &c. &c. as we could then probably 
profit by his experience. 

I cultivated a small patch last season, of sugar beets 
and carrots, but my crop did not begin to compare with 
his—still I am so well convinced and satisfied with their 
value for feeding stock, that I have determined to tr 
them again, the coming season, should my life be fan 

My cows, calves and hogs, prefered them to the ruta 
baga, while my sheep prefered the latter. 

I feed my horses carrots, one meal per day, and think 
them equal to oats—bushel for bushe]—it not only keeps 
them loose, but gives them fine glossy coats. 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 
THE EXTRACT. 

“T observe in the Cultivator,” says Mr. Guthrie, “ that 
you had great success, last winter, in wintering hogs on 
ruta bagas. You have not probably given a trial to the 
French sugar beet. From some experiments I am induc- 
ed to think that the French sugar beets will prove to be the 
best and most economical food for the hog, to be found 
among the root tribe. In the same enclosure, last sum- 
mer, I raised, in the ratio to the amount of ruta baga of 
about 500 bushels, of carrots 937, and of French sugar 
beet the very large quantity of 2176 bushels to the acre, 
The soil and advantages of culture the same in each, 
The ruta baga was greatly injured by insects, while the 
beet was without an enemy. The cost of the sugar beets, 
which, by the bye, were almost as white and smooth ag 
hens eggs, scarcely exceeded one cent per bushel. I 
washed and sliced a quantity of ruta baga, carrots and 
beets, and fed all at once to my hogs, on a few occasions, 
and was induced to believe that the hogs gave the pre- 
ference to the sugar beet. I am zealously preparing 
for the purpose, and intend to feed a few thousand bush- 
els of French sugar beets another winter, at all times 
thoroughly steamed, with a slight admixture of bian, 
shorts, or ground screenings, and I have no doubt but 
I will winter a swarm of hogs in this way for a jess ex- 
pense than has ever been heretofore done.” 





Hints to those who raise great Crops. 
New-York, January 18, 1839. 

Mr. Burt—Dear Sir—I take my pen with reluctance, 
inasmuch as I fear some unpleasant feelings may arise 
from what J have to say; butas I have no object in 
view but to vindicate the propricty of fairness and trut 
I hope none will be offended. I have all the volumes o 
the Cultivator, and the pleasure they have afforded me, 
has induced me to obtain several subscribers to the 
work. Inso doing, I used no other argument than this, 
viz. that it contained more matter of fact than any other 
agricultural periodical I had ever met with, and I am 
sorry to say, that some recent communications are cal- 
culated to create wrong impressions. While reading 
the last number, my attention was drawn to a close exa- 
mination of the several statements in relation to the 
corn and ruta baga crops, each of which foots upa large 
amount of profit, and that is the only point I shall now 
consider. Statements made up in this manner, are cal- 
culated to do injury, not to the experienced farmer, but 
to the new beginners and persons unacquainted with 
agricultural pursuits. If you examine the statement of 
Mr Osburn, I think you will sustain me in this position. 
He states that he planted and cultivated three acres 
of corn, and that the cost of so doing was $61.80, and 
that the bestacre produced a nett profit $87.71; had the 
other twoacres produced as well, the whole profit would 
have been $263.13; i. e. if the statement is a fair one. 
I think it an unfair one, and believe many others will 
form the same opinion. It is difficult for us city people, 
who do little with corn but cook and eatit, to see how a 
farmer can buy and fence land and then furnish 50 
loads of manure to the acre; and think the expense too 
trifling to occupy a place in the accounts of bis farming 
This is what I complain of, telling the 
truth, but not all of it, leaving the uninformed to guess 
at whatis omitted in the debit side of the account, or 
pass it as unimportant, whilst on the otherside, we find 
every thing set down with the most scrupulous accura- 
cy, even to the stalks and pumpkins, and yet the land 
manure, replanting, shelling, gathering pumpkins and 
stalks are forgotten. Now I can believe that 118 bush- 
els of corn were raised onthe acre, but must protest 
against the claim to so great an amount of the proceeds 
as profit—profit, you know is the pith of every thing, in 
these days, and if the farmers take the Frenchman’s 
plan of calling the amount of sales nett profit, I fear the 
stock will fail. But Jet us look a little farther, and see 
how the profit is made out. First, one man, two boys, 
one horse, and two cattle, worked at the manure ten 
days for $10. Only look at that to begin with. Why 
sir, you or I would haveasked that amount for the board 
and keeping of the cattle during that time, and thought 
it little enough too. Then look at the hoeimg ; thirty- 
four days work of men and boys, horse and cultivator 
all for $13.87. Who could not realize large profits from 
any business with labor at that price. I do not mean 
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to infer that more wages was given than was stated, but 
is it fair to publish it to prove the profit of raising corn? 
Look at itagain; divide $61.80 by the number of days 
spent by men, boys and beasts in cultivating this crop, 
and you will find that the amount of each day’s work 
would purchase about 23lbs. of this same corn. Now 
the beasts might live upon this quantity of food, but 
the men and boys could not, and but their lindsey wool- 
sey too. In choosing the statement of Mr. Joseph 8. 
Osburn as the subject of these remarks, I entirely dis- 
claim every thing ofan invidious character. Many of the 
remarks would apply equally well to other statements 
found in the Cultivator, and [I shall leave it to your cor- 
respondents to apply them where they will suit best, 
and respectfully ask them to continue giving us the re- 
sult of their labor and experiments—give us the truth 
—the whole truth—sound conclusions, drawn from the 
new, enlightening and profit working doctrines taught 
and practised by the ablest agriculturists of our country; 
then, only, will we rightly understand ana profit by each 
other’s experience. The day is not very far distant, 
when one man and one acre will preduce more than two 
men and two acres now do, taking the state together. 
All that is necessary to bring about a result so de- 
sirable, is to encourage and circulate sound and well 
conducted agricultural papers, particularly those which 
give as much practice as theory. Then those who 
will may learn farming as they learned their muitiplica- 
tion tables—learn to connect facts as they connect figures, 
and learn too the relation they bear to each other. 

I have continued this scribbling to an unreasonable 
length, but must urge one thing which is worth more 
than all the rest. Let every farmer and mechanie learn 
the science of his business—or in other words, the con- 
aection of parts, and how each and every one is related 
to the other, that he may be enabled to place each part 
in the most advantageous position. When themind and 
body are engaged in the same business, the hands forget 
to tire. Study is therefore no hindrance. If any of the 
above is worth publishing you are at liberty to select 
and use it as you think proper. Respectfully yours, &e. 

JOHN M. DODD. 

fc} There is much truth in the remarks of our cor- 
respondent. We could wish that these details were giv- 
en with more accuracy; but we do not feei at liberty to 
correct them in this respect. Our object in offering the 
premium, was to increase the average profit of the corn 
crop, by concentrating labor, and inducing a more en- 
lightened mode of culture. We consider this object has 
been promoted in the culture of the crops which have 
been presented for premium—that the soil has been 
made to yield a greater product, without a correspond- 
ing increase of expense. We looked simply to the fact, 
that while the expense ofculture was no greater than is 
ordinary, or should be, the crops were three-fold greater 
than common. Our correspondent is not aware of the 
fact, that manure has not yet hardly a nominal value in 
the west, and that many farmers are glad to have it re- 
moved without price. These corn crops afford a demon- 
stration of its intrinsic value—and hence, too, result in 
a benefit tothe public.—Cond. 








National Agricultural School. 
Washington City, January 22, 1839. 

Jesse Buet, Esq.—Sir—lI learned with great pleasure, 
from your letter of the first inst: that you approve of 
my proposition, of naving an agricultural school erect- 
ed from portion of the Smithsonian legacy. 

The most effective way of carrying this object, would 
be by petition to Congress from the agricultural soci- 
eties, from several parts of the Union, and principally, 
as you mentioned to me, in discussing it in the agricul- 
tural journals. 

Probably you have received my memorial on the ma- 
nufacture of beet sugar ; | do myself the honor of present- 
ing you that of the proposed agricultural institute. 

I take the liberty of sending you two packets, which I 
request to deliver to the addressed assemblies of the 
coming month. 

Should I goto Europe this coming spring, I shall take 
a tour of the continent, to investigate not only the new 
improvements in the manufacture of beet sugar, but al- 
so agriculture in general. Should you or the assem’ 
blies honor me with orders, | should feel happy to at 
tend tothem. Very respectfully, 

CHARLES LEWIS FLEISCHMANN. 
Queries. 
Morristown, Feb. 7, 1839. 

Jesse Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir—Will you be good enough 
to give to a subscriber information upon the following 
points, Ist. Ifa farmer go to the expense of sending to 
Albany for a pair of Bement’s Berkshire pigs, what 
course or rules of breeding must he adopt to keep 
his stock pure, or in other words, how shall he pre- 
vent the degenerating effects of breeding “ in-and in?” 
2nd. (As extracted from the Farmers’ Cabinet.) “What 
is the best method known among our builders and me- 
chanics of protecting northeast brick walls, and gencral- 
ly of keeping stone and brick houses dry?” 3rd. Has 
the French Asphaltum, which is now used in France and 
England, for roots, side-walks, &c. been applied in our 
country to protect northeast brick walls, from our heavy 
storms ?—if so, where, what is the expense per square 
yard, and with what success ? 

If you have not turned your attention sufficiently to 
the last question, to give the requisite information, will 
some one of your tumerous subscribers answer the 
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same. For although it may not be strictly an agricul- 
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tural question, yet it relates to the protection and pre- 

servation of brick walls, in which many of your readers 

are equally interested with the SUBSCRIBER. 
REMARKS. 

1. The degenerating effects of breeding in-and-in, can 
only be avoided by crossing with other families or other 
breeds. 

2. For protecting the northern walls of houses from 
the weather, or of keeping stone or brick houses dry, 
the only expedients we have known to be adopted, are 
to cover the exterior with cement, to saturate it with 
oil paint, or to cover it with a coatof white wash. Mr. 
Coke uses the latter as a preservative to wood as well 
as walls. For this purpose the lime is used fresh from 
the kiln, and clean sharp sand, and mixed with hot wa- 
ter, andlaid on hot. Our brick walls have been covered 
with a lime-wash, we believe with the addition of a 
little salt. The wash appears nearly as durable as 
paint; and although we consider it some protection, it 
does not prevent the interior of the walls becoming 
damp in the spring and during long spells of damp wea- 
ther. 

3. Asphaltum has not been applied in America, that 
we have learnt, to the purposes noted by our correspon- 
dent. Asphaltum is a species of mineral tar, composed 
according to the analysis of Klaproth, of 32 parts of bi- 
tuminous oil, 30 of charcoal, and 20.50 of water, silex, 
alumine, lime, and the oxides of iron and manganese. It 
abounds in the West Indies, and particularly in the is- 
land of Trinidad. It becomes solid on exposure to the 
atmosphere, and burns readily. We are not acquainted 
with the foreign modes of preparing it for pavements 
and roofs. Weinvite some one capable to supply our 
deficiencies in this matter.—Cond. 

Mode of destroying Pea Bugs, &c. 
North Mansfield, Feb. 14th, 1839. 

J. Buer—Dear Sir—For about ten years, | have di- 
rected my attention specially to the cultivation of select 
kinds of the garden pea, for seed. By care, and the se- 
lection of the purest and ripest seed from year to year, 
the quality of the seed became greatly improved; and 
practice enabled me to ascertain the most successful 
mode of cultivation. My garden contains one acre ; up- 
on one fourth part of this, I have raised in different 
years from four to seven bushels of pure seed, in value 
from five to six dollars per bushel. 

I have frequently seen it stated, that worm eaten peas 
were not materially injured for seed; but I have prov- 
ed by experiment, that they are of little value. Such of 
them as vegetate are of feeble growth, and a very consi- 
derable proportion will not germinate at all. 

As soon as my seed is well ripened, I put it in large 
jugs, of any convenient size, well corked and sealed. 
The egg of the insect, within the pea, is at this time in 
such a state as not to injure the seed, and not being able 
to change its form, or to grow without air, the seed re- 
mains until needed for use, entirely without injury. 
Seed of this kind is of more than double value, compar- 
ed with that ordinarily sold; and by repeatedly sowing 
such seed, the ravages of the pea bug, | suppose may be 
in agreatmeasure prevented. Families should be care- 
ful to reserve their earliest and best seed, and as soon as 
it is perfectly mature, seal it in bottles. If the seed is 
not dead ripe, the matchless and some other delicate va- 
ricties, will to an extent fail of coming up; and any 
considerable delay in bottling will allow the bug time 
to commence his work. 

My principal object in writing to you, is to name a 
disease, which in this region, for a few years past, has 
seriously affected the culture of the garden pea: how 
far the field pea has suffered from the same cause, I am 
unable to state; though there is evidence, in some cases, 
of a new form of blight. 

About four years ago, I observed that the plants ina 
few distinct places in my beds, began, after two or three 
wecks growth, toappear sickly, and gradually to turn yel- 
low. ITexamined the roots, but could perceive no evidence 
of any insect. From that time to this, the disease has 
extended, till the profit of culture is destroyed. I first 
heard complaints on this subject in dry gardens, perhaps 
six or eight years ago, and attributed the evil to the 
quality of the manure, but am now convinced, that the 
cause was the same from which the gardens in Connec- 
licut are extensively suffering. 

The following facts I have ascertained relative to the 
disease mentioned. 

1. It appears in places widely remote from each oth- 
er, and in instances in which the seed is obtained from 
different sources. 

2. Dry soils, which ordinarily are best adapted to the 
cultivation of the early pea, suffer most; and heating 
manures cannot be used in such soils, 

3. The early pea is most subject to the disease ; but 
even the hardy garden marrowlat, is often diminished 
in its products one half. Many plants prematurely 
turn yellow and some entirely die. 

4. Ground planted with the pea for successive years, 
bears the most decisive marks of the disease ; but change 
of soil does not entirely remove the evil. 

This calamity, if it should extend, will be very seri- 
ous. It has nearly ruined the profits of my garden, the 
last four years. I design to apply remedies the ensu- 
ing season, and shall employ salt, first of all. If you 
can communicate any facts with reference to the disease, 
or its remedies, you doubtless will oblige very many. 

I will only add, that a disease, something similar, has in 
a few instances affected whole fields of maize, without 
any appearance of insects at the root, as I have myself ob- 
served. A few spots upon the leaves were the first in- 








dications of disease, while the plants were from one to 
two feet in height ; and soon the whole field changed its 
colour to a sickly yellow, and scarcely any product 
was obtained, though the plants reached about their 
usual size. A neighbor pointed out this disease ina 
field of mine, two years ago, and his predictions of the 
result were more than realized. Truly yours, a con- 
stant reader, GULIELMUS CLERICUS. 





Advice Asked. 

New-Baltimore, Va. Feb. 11, 1839. 
Dear Str—I think the advice which you give in the 
Cultivator, is generally excellent, but owing to circum- 
stances it does not always meet our cases. Your soil is 
better than ours, your farms smaller, and your laborers 
different. I will describe a concern here which actually 
exists, and ask you to conceive yourself the proprietor, 
and say what your course would be. Agricola has a 
farm of 490 acres, about 350 acres of it open, and in 
cultivation; the soila mixture of sand and clay, the 
preponderance rather in favor of the former. The yield 
from seven barrels to one of corn to the acre, plant- 
ed at right angles, four feet distance, two stocks in 
a hill—of wheat, about fifteen to three bushels per acre, 
when fallowed; on corn land, less; about seventy-five 
acres of the farm in clover, a small portion of low 
land, but the greater part is high and rolling; the whole 
farm under pretty good enclosure, laid off into nine 
fields. He hasa family consisting of himself, wife, and 
six children, all daughters excepting the two youngest, 
entirely unable to labor; also nine slaves, of whom, one 
is @ man, another a woman,a lad and two smaller boys, 
the rest children unable to work. He has a tolerable 
supply of horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep; and of farming 
utensils; a year’s allowance, and but little money. 
Hirelings cost from $8 to $10 per month. Now as this 
isa reallease, you will oblige a subscriber by saying 
how you would proceed, if you were the proprietor. 
Let your answers come out in the March number, if 

convenient. Yours most respectfully, 

JNO. OGILVIE. 
Plaster costs from $5 to $6 a ton—lime too far off to 
be procured at reasonable cost, and no manure to be ob- 

tained, besides what is raised on the farm. J.O 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Agricola works 350 acres of land, from all appearan- 
ces materially good, with two grown persons and three 
lads, besides himself, the whole not exceeding five effi- 
cient hands, being about seventy acres to each laborer; 
and he gets an average product of twenty bushels of 
corn, and nine of wheat, taking the mean of his numbers, 
from anacre! In other words, he barely makes out to 
live upon the product of his 490 acre farm, while many 
a Yankee not only lives, but lays up money, upon a 
tenth of these acres. ‘The difference in the two cases 
arises principally, we suspect, from the capital, the la- 
bor and the skill, which are employed on the smaller, 
and not on the larger farm. And the best way of equal- 
ing the Yankee in profits, is to imitate him in practice. 
We therefore advise Agricola, to concentrate his spare 
capital, his manures, and his labor, upon fifty acres— 
forgetting that he hasany more, except for the range of 
his cattle—and to confine his efforts to the improvement 
of these fifty acres, till he can grow upon each and any 
of them, sixty bushels or twelve barrels of corn, and at 
leasttwenty bushelsof wheat. Manure is the first requi- 
site to improvement. Let him save, therefore, every re 
fuse animaland vegetable substance, and apply iteconom- 
ically. Clover may contribute much to fertility, if plough- 
ed under before it has run out, or been eaten down to 
the ground. The beet and Swedish turnip, besides af- 
fording much to the farm stock, return much to the soil 
in the form of manure. Let him plant no more corn 
than he can’ manure well; and sow no wheat till he can 
grow sixteeen bushels anacre. Let himalternate grain, 
and grass and roots. In this way, with Yankee indns- 
try, in six or seven years, we think the fifty acres will 
be made to yield him more than 150 acres do now, and 
with one third of the labor he now bestows, or ought to 
bestow, upon the latter. Let him keep up the fertility 
of this fifty acres by the same means that he raises it; 
and he may then apply his surplus means, the profits 
of the fifty well cultivated acres, to grapple and bring 
forward fifty other acres to a like condition. 

We commend to the notice of our correspondent the 
communication of Mr. Garth, of his state, inserted in 
our last number, and our notice in this sheet, of the ex- 
cellent practice of Mr. Brewer, of this state—both de- 
tailing the means successfully adopted for renovating 
lands, and rendering them fertile—Cond. 





A new Wheat. 
Galena 24th Jan. 1839- 

Jesse Burr—Dear Sir—I send you enclosed some 
few grains of my many headed Santa Fee wheat—I am 
yet ata loss to find, whether the kind I haveis the 
winter or spring variety—(they have both in New 
Mexico) the berries I send you, were produced froma 
sowing made on the 20th of May last—they are defer- 
tive ; | have planted some of that grain last fall, as winter 
wheat. I hope yet that some one may succeed in rais- 
ing that grain to perfection, as I am convinced of its su- 
periority both in yield and quality, over any other 
wheat raised in this country. I have had some single 
straws produce as many as fourteen lateral ears, besides 
the centre or main ear, the laterals being about one- 
third of the length of the main ear. I have several va- 
luable varieties of Indian corn or maize ; two kinds pro- 
cured from the Indian tribes that inhabit this section of 
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a 
country, both very early, productive, prone to succoring 
and producing ears on them, besides other kinds; if you 
are desirous of obtaining seme of those kinds, I will 
forward them to you post paid. I cultivated last sum- 
mer, for the first time, some of your Buel corn, which I 
take to be the same as the Dutton—I am satisfied that 
it is two weeks earlier in this climate, than it is in yours, 
or in the Same lativades in your state. I prefer other 
larger kinds of maize which we cultivate in this climate, 
although not quite as early, ripens well here, and bears 
larger ears, long seeds and small cobs, and will shell 
outa struck bushel of grains to three half bushels in the 
ears, heaped. I forward youalso enclosed, a few grains 
ofa kind of white corn, which having a large cob and 
desirable seed, I transplanted upon the cob of a yellow 
variety—in this way the corn I got was the production 
of the two kinds above mentioned, of course a mixture 
of white and yellow grains, mostly, however, upon the 
large cob. I however found a few ears that retained 
the desirable small cobs and a mixed seed ; from these I 
selected carefully all the perfectly white grains, planted 
them apart from other varieties, and raised the beauti- 
ful white grains now sent you, withouta single yellow 
grain, and retaining the small cob. This variety, I am 
confident, will be found early enough for your climate, 
and preferred from the whiteness of its grain. I am 
very respectfully, &c. JAMES G. SOULARD. 

We believe yellow corn is generally more rich in nu- 
tritious matter, and the meal from it more grateful to 
northern palates, than the meal from white varieties.— 
Cond. 





Queries and Answers. 


Tuckasaga P.O. Mecklenburgh co. N. C. Feb. 4, 1839. 

J. Buet—Sir—Will you or some of your correspon- 
dents please to answer the following queries. Ist. 
What is the best mode of destroying broomsedge or 
broom grass in meadows? 2nd. What is the best mode 
of destroying dock in meadows? 3rd. At what time, 
and how, ought bees to be put into the bee house, to be 
raised and managed on the housing plan? 4th. How is 
the horizontal hill side ditch and graduated furrow laid 
off, at what part of the field or hill side, is the best to 
commence at, and how many inches descent in the raf- 
ter level of twelve feet span is necessary to prevent hill 
sides from washing? I would like very much to hear 
the whole process explained, as [ understand it is prac- 
tised pretty extensively in some parts of Virginia. Re- 
spectfully yours. W. H. McHEARY, P. M. 


ANSWERS BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We leave the first and last part of the fourth query to 
be answered by some Virginia correspondent, where we 
believe broomsedge grows, and where the business of 
preventing and healing gauls is pretty extensively prac- 
tised ; and proceed to answer the other queries. 

2. The only effectual mode of extirpating dock in 
meadows, is to destroy entirely the root and top; and 
the best mode of doing this is to pull them up, before 
the grass is mown, which may generally be affected with 
ease, by seizing the seed stock near the surface, and 
drawing up the roots. The entire plants should be ga- 
thered in piles by boys, and when dry enough, burnt to 
ashes. The labor is not great. 

3. Bees should be putin the bee house the evening 
after the new swarm has come out—or any other time 
will answer. 

4. If we understand the fourth query, the first part 
relates to draining on a wet side hill. The ditch or 
under drain should be laid off just above where the ap- 
pearance of the surface indicates an excess of water, and 
dug through the porous or watery stratum, and so far 
into the subsoil or pan, or till, as to form a channel in 
the latter for the conveyance ol the water; and it should 
not have so great a descent as to cause the water to 
wear upon the bottom or sides of the drain. A second 
and a third drain are often necessary below the first, in 
consequence of spouts or springs bursting out there. 





Prevention of Smut—Lunar influence. 

Clinton, N. Y. January 26, 1839, 
Mr. Bvuer—Sir—With your permission, I will briefly 
state the result of my efforts to prevent smut in wheat. 
I prepared the seed for one field by washing (not steep- 
ing) in a strong brine, following with lime in the usual 
way, and sowing immediately. The result was an al. 
most perfectly clean crop. For another field, the seed 
was merely washed in fresh water, and limed as before. 
As the sowing commenced, it began to rain, and conti- 
nued until the seed was al] harrowed in. At harvest, I 
found a very smutty crop. I am inclined to account for 
this by the substitution of fresh water for brine, or put- 
ting the seed in during a rain, or by both united. The 
latter Iam now sure was a great error; suspected so in 

the time of it, and hope not to commit the like again. 
With respect to “lunar influence,” I wish to say a 
word. If it be as great as some suppose, the subject is 
a very important one. Without having any decided 
opinion as to its nature or extent, I entertain some 
doubts whether the facts stated by your Plymouth cor- 
respondent, in the Cultivator for December, are the re- 
sult of “lunar influence.” Some years since, hearing 
the remark that pork killed in the new of the moon 
would swell in cooking, and noticing that my pork that 
year did swell finely during that process, I at once re- 
ferred to the time of butchering, and found it to have 
been performed at precisely the opposite period. I 
think the result was similar in another instance. It 
would seem, at least, that if the common saying is 
sometimes verified, it is not always the case. Very re- 

spectfully yours, G. BUTLER. 


VOL. Vis —wo. l. 





P. S. I will just mention that I made an experiment 
last spring, with the centents of an old vault or privy, 
notwithstanding the fears of some, that it would prove 
the death of vegetation. It was applied tocorn ground, 
in the hill, at the rate of about twelve loads to the acre. 
Perhaps a less quantity would have done as well, and a 
compost form I now think the best way of applying it. 
The result, however, was astonishing, producing a most 
luxuriant growth, far exceeding that portion of the field 
prepared with manure from the hog-pen. A heavy and 
destructive wind about earing time swept over the field, 
breaking a large number of stalks, of course greatly re- 
ducing the crop. 7. B. 





New Implement—New variety of Corn. 
Madison, Ia. January 1, 1839. 

J. Boer—Denr Sir—The drag or harrow, here descri- 
bed, is the best implement for the cornfield, market gar- 
den and “truckpatch,” I have ever seen. Itis prefer- 
ed to and takes the place of the cultivator, where both 
are known, the superiority consisting mainly in the cir- 
cumstance of its getting deeper into the ground and leay- 
ing it inasituation much less likely to bake. I obtained 
a drawing and description from my brother in Maryland 
for the benefit of this state; a copy is annexed for the 
benefit of mankind. 

Do you eat roasting ears? socalled because they are al- 
most always boiled—-If you do, plant Tuscarora and su- 
gar corn together in equal quantities, and you will obtain 
an article superior to any thing you have ever tasted in 
the shape of corn. I raised a small quantity this year, 
which wasthe “town talk.” Itappears from that which 
I have saved for seed, that the sugar-corn mixes with 
the Tuscarora, and not the Tuscarora with the sugar. 
I will send youa few ears of thatmixt corn, Would not 
the sugar grains in these ears, as they are much larger, 
produce a sugar corn superior to the old? I mean to try 
it. Yours with much regard, 

G. FITZHUGH. 


[Fig. No. 3.] 




















DESCRIPTION, 

The frame is made of good oak timber, 3 inches broad 
on top, by 34 inches deep. The middle piece is 3 feet 
2 inches long—the clevis hole seen at 4 is 44 inches from 
the end ; the front tooth in the same piece is 104 inches 
from the end, and seen at 2 in a square long plate with a 
round hole for the neck of the tooth, to come throuch ; at 
24 inches from the hind end of same piece is a vertical 
mortise, 24 inches long and | inch bread, for a post to sup 
port the handles—the post is made of strong timber 2 
by 3 inches square, and is 194 inches long—it has a 
tenon 33 long by 24 broad and 1 inch thick, to fit into 
the mortice at 1—at 11 inches from the shoulder of the 
post, commences another mortise (ina different direction 
of the tenon) 2? inches deep and 1 inch wide, into which 
is to be fitteda cross to support the handles, tapered 
and rounded to go into the Landles which fit on both sides 
of the cross, with Jj hole about 2 feet 3 inches from their 
lower ends, and extend back about the same distance, 
having a round behind the cross to confine them toge- 
ther, at 1 foot 5 inches from the upper ends, and are | 
foot 6 inches wide at the round. The side pieces are 2 
feet 6 inches long, and join the middle piece opposite the 
clevis hole, and are united to the centre piece by a slat 34 
inches broad at one end, and 3 inches the other, | inch 
thick and 18 inches long, the mertice for itto commence 
74 inches from ends of side pieces. The teethare placed 
in these at the distance of 54 inches from the ends as in 
the number 2. The teeth are made of best bar iron 1} 
by 3 inches—the necks are 5 inches long, and are at the 
shoulder 13 inches by j square, and are tapered and 
rounded at the top fora strong screw—in the side pieces 
they must be placed obliquely that their tracks may be 
paralle] withthe middle. They must have strong plates 
for the bottom, say 2 inch thick, 24 broad, 44 long, and 
well nailed on; the top plates much lighter, and the holes 
for the teeth in the bottom plates must fit the necks well 
and of course must be cut into the sides obliquely to 
give the proper direction as before intimated—the should- 
ers of the teeth must fit well; with a cold punch, indent 
the numbers respectively behind the shoulder of each 
tooth, and on each plate and nut, to distinguish their 
places. 
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Tuesday, February 5, 1839. 

The Convention met in the Assembly Chamber at 4 
P.M. Judge VAN BERGEN, of Greene county, was 
called te the chair, and Messrs. Birp, of Erie, a Fry, 
of Montgomery, were appointed Secretaries. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, of Albany, a committee of 
eight was appointed to nominate oflicers of the conven- 
tion. The committee, after consultation, reported the 
following: 

DERICK SIBLEY, of Monroe, President. 

Joun Crary, of Washington, 

Coxrn’s BEerGEN, of Kings, 7 . 

J. 1. Vooruess, of Onondaga, i Vice-Presidents, 

NaTHAN Ciark, of Washington, ) 

W. A. Birp, of Erie, 

RicHarp Keess, of Essex, 

Z. BARTON Srovt, of Ontario, 

The counties were called alphabetically, and the gen- 
tlemen present from each were desired to hand in their 
names to the Secretaries. The number of gentlemen 
who thus identified themselves with the Convention, 
amounted to between one hundred and eighty and two 
hundred. 

Mr. Buel read a letter from C. L, Fleischmann, a gra- 
duate of the Agricultural School of Bavaria, transmit 
ting copies of two memorials which he had presented 
to Congress, one for the establishment of a National 
Agricultural School, from a part of the Smithson legacy; 
and the other, giving the history of the sugar beet bu- 
siness down to the present time, and detailing the recent 
improvements in the manuiacture. From the latter do- 
cument, which was read in Convention, it appears, that 
by a summary and cheap process of drying, the beet 
root may be preserved so as to be manufactured at any 
season; thatthe process of drying so lessens its volume 
and weight, that it may be transported at one-fourth of 
the former expense; that the beet is now made to yield 
ten per cent of sugar, and that the process of manufac- 
ture has been so simplified and cheapened, that refined 
sugar, equal to our loaf, can be sold for seven and a half 
cents per pound. 

The thanks of the Convention were voted to Mr. 
Fleischmann for his communication. 

On motion of L. F. Allen, a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Buel of Albany, Walsh of Rensselaer, Ogden 
of Chemung, Bergen of Kings, Sacket of Seneca, Pat- 
terson of Livingston, Tiffany of Montgomery, and Pot- 
ter of Dutchess, was appointed to report the business 
to be presented to the Convention for its consideration. 

Mr. L. F. Allen offered a resolution in favor of a me- 
morial to the legislature, requiring assessors in the se- 
veral towns and cities to ascertain the annual quantity 
of agricultural products, and the value of our domestie 
manufactures. 

The resolution was debated by Messrs. Allen, Petrie 
of Herkimer, Chandler of New-York, Clark of Wash- 
ington, Beardsley of Otsego, and Strong of Monroe; and 
before the question was taken, the Convention adjourned 


to 7 o’clock. 
7 o’clock, P. M. 

Mr. Allen offered the following, as a substitute for the 
resolution which he had before moved in the Conven- 
tion; and after some debate, it was adopted. 

Resolved, That this Convention respectfully request 
the Legislature of this State to pass an act making it 
the duty of the assessors in each city and town in this 
State annually to ascertain the whole amount of the pro- 
duce of said city and town, including agricultural, me- 
chanical and manufactures of every description, desig- 
nating each separately, in proper tables,so thatt e spe- 
cific produce of said city or town may be seen by the 
items respectively; and in order to obtain particularity 
and uniformity, the Secretary of State be required to 
make blank tables or forms, such as he may deem pro- 
per and necessary, to ascertain the entire produce of the 
State of every description; that such blanks may be 
furnished to the clerks of each city and town in order 
that they may be distributed to such officers whose duty 
it is to obtain such information; that said officer be re- 
quired to make due return thereof in such manner as 
shall be designated by the Legislature, and that the Se- 
cretary of State may make due report of all such infor- 
mation so acquired, to the Legislature annually, in the 
month of January. 

Mr. Buel, from the committee appointed to prepare 
business for the Convention, reported, in part, the follow. 
ing resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
the culture of silk is an object well worthy of legislative 
encouragement by the offering of bounties for a limited 
number of years for its production. 

2. Resolved, That this Convention regard the culture 
of the sugar beet, with a view to the production of su- 
gar, as a branch of agriculture, which may be prosecu- 
ted to the very great advancement of the prosperity of 
the State, and recommend it as well entitled to legisla- 
live encouragement by the offer of liberal bounties. 

3. Resolved, That this Convention regard it of very 
great importance thata brief treatise, containing plain 
directions for the growing of the mulberry and the ma- 
nagement of silk worms, should be prepared and distri- 
buted to each of the common schools in this State. 

4. Resolved, That the introduction into all the com- 
mon schools of this State, of a short practical treatise 
containing plain, simple directions for growing the sugar 
beet, and extracting the sugar therefrom, according to the 
latest and best process, would in the opinion of this Con- 


Secretaries. 
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vention greatly contribute to the general introduction 
of this new branch of national industry, which promises 
so greatly to increase the prosperity and promote the 
welfare of the people of this State. 

5. Resolved, That this Convention cordially concur in 
the recommendation of his excellency the Governor, in 
his annual message to the present Legislature, that pub- 
lications upon Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Eco- 
nomy,ought to constitute a part of every common school 
library. 

6. Resolved, That this Convention respectfully and 
earnestly recommend, that the Legislature make provi- 
sions for procuring and distributing the above named 
publications, and that the expense thereof be defrayed 
out of the fund appropriated for common school libra- 
ries. 

After some debate, in which several gentlemen took 
part, the three first resolutions were adopted, when the 
Convention adjourned till 4 P. M. on Wednesday. 

Wednesday, Feb. 6. 

The three last resolutions submitted yesterday, by 
Mr. Buel, were taken up, discussed, and adopted. 

Mr. Buel, from the committee appointed to propose 
business for the Convention, reported the following re- 
solutions. 

7. Resolved, That as agriculture is the great business 
of the state—whether we regard the numbers itemploys, 
the magnitude of its products, or the wealth and com- 
fort which it confers—so it ought, atall times, to receive 
the peculiar and fostering care of the representatives of 
the people. 

8%. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
agriculture has not hitherto received, from the people’s 
representatives, that stimulus to improvement which 
sound policy would justify, and which equal justice and 
the best interests of the state demand. 

9. Resolved, That the products of our soil may be 
vastly increased, our revenue augmented, the wealth and 
comfort of every class of our citizens promoted, and the 
character and prospects of our state elevated—by a ju- 
dicious and liberal appropriation of public moneys, to 
enlighten, to stimulate and to reward, that numerous 
portion of our fellow-citizens who are employed in the 
business of agriculture. 

10. Resolved, That an annual appropriation of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars of public, moneys ought to be 
made, for a term of years, to encourage improvements 
in agriculture; and that in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion it willreturn an annual interest to the treasury, and 
compound interest to the state. 

11. Resolved, That the general principles of the bill, 
to encourage agriculture, reported at the last session of 
the legislature, by the committee on agriculture, meet 
the views of this Convention, and that we respectfully 
request that those principles be adopted by the Legisla 
ture now in session. 

12. Resolved, That the American Institute richly de- 
serves the fostering care and liberal patronage of the Le- 
gislature, asaninstitution which has already done much 
good to the state, and which is eminently calculated to 
promote great and rapid improvement in the mechanic 
and manufacturing arts, and materially to aid in the 
improvement of agriculture. 

13. Resolved, That the offer of liberal rewards for 
the discovery of preventives to the depredations of the 
grain worm, weevil, Hessian fly, and other insect 
enemies, which prey upon and seriously injure our 
farm crops, while it might effect much good, by lead- 
ing to useful discoveries, could not result in loss to 
the state, inasmuch as the benefits of the discovery, if 
any should be made deserving of the rewards, would 
greatly overbalance their amount. 

14. Resolved, That the establishment of common 
school libraries will form an important era in our histo- 
ry, and is eminently calculated to advance us in the 
march of useful knowledge, to multiply our domestic 
and social comforts, and to elevate our character—pro- 
vided that judicious selections of books are made for 
such libraries—ada pted to the capacities and understand- 
ings of those whom they are designed to benefit, to the 
wants and improvement of the various branches of pro- 
ductive industry, and to the promotion of industrious 
and moral habits in the rising generation ;—and that in 
this view of the subject, the appointment of acompetent 
board to prepare, or cause to be prepared, a selection 
of books for common school libraries, by the Legislature, 
at least so far as the public moneys are to be applied to 
this object, is called for by the highest considerations of 
public usefulness. 

After some discussion, the above resolutions were se- 
verally adopted, except the 13th; for which Mr. Clark, 
of Washington, offered the following substitute, which 
was adopted in its stead. 

Whereas, the growing of wheat is a business of great 
importance, not only to the agricultural but also to the 
mercantile, manufacturing, commercial and financial in- 
terests of this state:—.4nd whereas, the eastern and nor- 
thern portions of the state have, for some years past, 
been visited by the ravages of insects which have de- 
stroyed the crops therein, and reduced the farming in- 
terests thereof to dependence on their western neigh- 
bors for their supplies of flour:—And whereas, this Con- 
vention view with alarm, the rapid spread of this evil 
towards the fine wheat districts of the west:— 

Therefore, in hopes to stop the progress of this scourge 
in our land, this Convention do most earnestly and con- 
fidently call upon and request the legislature now in 
session, to authorize the governor or some other suita- 
ble person or persons, to offer a reward to any person or 
persons who shall discover and make public any remedy 
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for preventing or counteracting the effects of these in- 

sects. Such bounty to be paid out of the treasury of 

this State. 

And whereas, also, a knowledge of the character and 
habits of these insects may lead to the discovery of a 
course of husbandry which may avoid the deleterious 
effects of the labors of these insects, 

Therefore, this Convention do also request that the 
Governor may be further authorized and required to of- 
fer a reward for the best treatise on the habits, charac- 
ter and nature of these insects. Such treatise to be sub- 
mitted to and determined by a board for that purpose to 
be appointed. 

Gen. Clark offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, and Messrs. J. B. Wakeman of New-York, 
C. Bergen and Gen, Johnson of Kings, P. Potter of 
Dutchess, J. J. Viele of Rensselaer, and A. Van Bergen 
of Greene, were appointed a committee to prepare the 
report. 

Resolved, That a committee of six members of this 
Convention be appointed to prepare a Report on the fu- 
ture prospects of Agriculture, Manufactures and the 
Mechanic Arts in this State, to be illustrated by such 
statistics as the committee may deem appropriate, and 
that the Report, when completed, be published in the 
Cultivator, the Genesee Farmer, and the Journal of the 
American Institute. 

Mr. Walsh of Rensselaer, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted, and the committee appointed 
thereon were Messrs. Duane of Schenectady, Sacket of 
Seneca, Strong of Monroe, Allen of Erie, and Clark of 
Washington. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
confer with the members of our Legislature on the ex- 
pediency of making an appropriation of public moneys 
in aid of the improvement of our husbandry. 

On motion of Mr. Fry of Montgomery, 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend the hold- 
ing of a State Agricultural Convention, in the Capitol, 
in the city of Albany, on the first Tuesday of February, 
1840. 

On motion of Mr. Buel, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
due to Charles L. Fleishman, for his communication 
made to them, of his memorials to Congress, on the sub- 
ject of a National Agricultural School, and on the histo- 
ry and improvemewts in the Beet Sugar business; and 
that a memorial to Congress, expressive of the desire 
of this Convention to favor the establishment of a Na- 
tional Agricultural School, from a portion of the Smith- 
sonian legacy, be drawn up and signed by the officers of 
this Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
given to the presiding officers and Secretaries, for their 
dignified and able discharge of the duties imposed upon 
them. 

On motion of Mr. Youngs, of Tompkins, 

Resolved, ‘That Messrs. Buel, Cheever and Bement be 
appointed a committee for the express purpose of con- 
ferring with the Agricultural Committee of both Houses 
of the Legislature, upon the subject of the proposed re- 
ward, in relation to the wheat insect. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 

During the last day’s meeting, a report was read by 
Mr. Buel, on the subject of the grain worm, and another 
report, by Judge Cheever, upon the improvement of 
common roads. 

The gentlemen who principally participated in the 
discussions upon the adoption of the resolutions, were 
Messrs. Culver, Clark and Richards of Washington, 
Mack of Tompkins, Allen of Erie, Tiffany of Mont- 
gomery, Potter of Dutchess, Buel of Albany, Viele of 
Rensselaer, and Young of Tompkins. 

Report on the GraineWorm. 

The committee designated at the last State Agricultural Con- 
vention, to continue the investigation in regurd to the 
grain worm, report— 

That since the last meeting it has been discovered, that 
there are two species of insects which depredate upon the 
wheat crop, viz. the Cecydomia tritici of Kirby, a yellow and 
apparently inert insect, not to exceed one eighth of an inch in 
length, and an unnamed creeping thing, three eighths of an 
inch long. ‘The first, which was noticed in last year’s report, 
yreys only upon the grain in its milky state, or upon the pol- 
Sin of the grain; the latteris said to prey upon the ripened 
grain, and to be found among it in great quantities when 
passed through the fanning mill. The first appeared ten to 
twelve years ago, near the borders of Canada, and has been 
extending annually since, east, west, nurth and south. The 
latter has been seen occasionally for several years, and dur- 
ing the last year has been found in great numbers in the wheat 
crops of West New-York and Northern Pennsylvania. The 
former is believed to be far the most injurious. The two in- 
sects have been so contounded, in the accounts of their de- 
predations, that it is difficult to discriminate, or to determine 
the extent to which each has spread among us. 

In their former report upon the grain-worm the committee 
quoted f-om Kirby, the entomologist, that the insect first makes 
its appearance ‘‘under the form of an orange coloured goat, 
which introducing its long retractile ovipositor into the centre 
of the corolla, there deposits its eggs. ‘These being hatched, 
the larva, perhaps by eating the pollen, prevent the impreg- 
nation of the grain, &c.”’ and the committee added, on the 
authority of Prof. Low, that the progeny feed upon the young 
grain; that they are very small, from two to tourteen being 
sometimes found in one grain; and are distinguished by being 
of a bright vrange colour, that they do not extend beyond the 


grain in which they are born; that the larvae, after a period, | 
| tiou of these works would, to a considerable extent, have 


fall down to the earth, un which they burrow, and remain 
there until the following summer when they ascend from the 
earth in the form of the beautiful fly, or gnat, which has been 





regard to the habits and depredations of the Cecydomia tritici 
from the recent edition of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture, 

“The wheat-fly generally makes its appearance about the 
end of June; and according to the evidence of Mr. Sheriff 
they exist about thirty-nine days. The hue of the fly is 
orange, the wings transparent, and changing colour according 
to the light in which they are viewed. It lays its eggs with- 
in the glumes of the florets, in clusters varying from two to 
ten, Or even to fifizen, and the larve feed upon the grain. 
They are produced from eggs in the course of eight or ten 
days; they are first perfectly transparent, and assume a yel- 
Jow colour a few days afterwards; they travel not from one 
floret to another, and forty-seven have been numbered in one. 
Occasionally there are found in the same floret, larve and a 
grain which is shrivelled, as if deprived of nourishment; and 
although the pollen may furnish the larva with food in the 
first instance, they soon crowd around the lower part of the 
germen, and subsist, in all probability, on the matter destin- 
ed to form the grain. Mr. Gorrie estimates the Joss sustained 
by the farming interests, in the carse of Gowry district alone, 
by the wheat-fly, at £20,000 in 1227; at £30,000 in 1828; 
and at £36,000 in 1829.” 

Such as above described is precisely the appearance of the 
fly, ofits larvz, and ofits habits and depredations, that have ful- 
len under our observation; and although your committee think 
it has extended as fur west as the Genesee valley, they are 
in doubt whether it has been there identified as the wheat 
destroyer. So far as our observation has extended, the in- 
sect is but seldom found in the wheat earat harvest. The 
chairman sowed a sample of early May wheat, received from 
Gen. Cock, of Virginia, late last fall, and another early this 
spring. He watched it daily and narrowly on its coming into 
head. ‘The small fly or gnat was seen in great numbers up- 
on it beforeand after sunset. The heads were filled with larva, 
hardly a kernel in fifty escaped; and yet, on gathering a 
bundle of the straw at maturity, there was hardly found an 
insect remaining in the wheat heads. 

The committee are happy to be able to confirm, in a mea- 
sure, the truth of the intimation given in their last report, 
viz. that late sown spring wheat will escape the ravages of 
the worm. By late sowing they mean from and after the 
20th May at Albany—earlier at the south, and later at the 
north, according to latitude and altitude, or the forwardness 
of spring vegetation. They give the following in proof of the 
correctness of this conclusion, 

All wheat sown before the tenth of May, that came under 
their observation last summer, was more or less injured by the 
worm, All that was sown after the 20th of May escaped its 
ravages. Of that which was sown between the 10th and the 
20th, some escaped injury, and some was considerably injured. 
One of the committee sowed Italian and tea wheat on the 16th, 
The fly was seen upon it fora few days after it came into 
head; though no material injury to the crop was perceptible. 

An excellent and observing farmer in Wallingford, Vt. near- 
ly 100 miles north of Albany, sowed parcels severally on the 
25th of April, on the 19th and on the 25th May. The first 
sown was virtually destroyed by the worm; the second par- 
tially so; while that sown on the 25th May entirely escaped, 
and was a fullerop. 

The committee will close their report by quoting from a 
letter to one of them, from an intelligent Scotch farmer, Mr. 
Robert Forsyth, residing at Champlain, the northern town in 
our state, who seems to be an accurately observing man. 

‘1833. Sowed my wheat the 7th of April, the first season 
the worm was discovered in this part. 

“1834. Sowed on the loth April. 
more than they did last year. 

“1835. Sowed the 7th May. Wheat all destroyed by the 
worm, Some farmers in the neighborhood burst their straw 
on the ground, Reserved an acre and a half, which | did not 
sow ull the 24th of May; which gave a good crop—no worms, 

‘(1836 and 1837. Sowed both years on the 24th of May— 
no worms, 

“1838. Sowed onthe 14th and 15th ofMay. <A few worms 
observed. All wheut that | examined this season, had worms, 
less or more, in it, some halfdestroyed. Since 1833 I have exa- 
mined every patch of wheat in the neighborhood, and some 
in the adjmning towns, and every patch sown before the 18th 
May had more or less worms—all sown about the Ist of May, 
very much destroyed. I have found the same worm in bar- 
ley, oats and rye, and in herdsgrass (timothy) also. 

“In June, 1834, as the ear began to form in the blade, I 
opened a number every day. I began to do so on a Monday, 
but I did not note the day of the month, which I think is of 
no consequence. 

‘‘For the first seven days, I could observe nothing in the 
heads prognosticating the worm. 

**Monday the 8th day of observation. 
out of the blade—observed nothing. 

“Tuesday and Wednesday—nothing. 

“Thursday. I thought | observed something like a small 
speck of fluid matter on some of the grains in the ear, 

‘Friday. The matter was more visible. 

‘Saturday. It was very plain to be seen. 

“Sabbath day. Appeared yellow, but still a fluid matter. 

‘“‘Monday. Appearance much as yesterday. 

‘Tuesday. The matter appeared more thick—colour yel- 
low. 

‘*Wednesday. It appeared like worms, but not very plain. 

“Thursday. Perfect worms as | have ever seen since. I 
counted nine in one grain, and seventy in one ear.” 

Mr. Forsyth concludes his letter by saying, that the worm 
falls from the ear to the ground, and comes forth next season 
a fly, as he never could find any of the worms in the ear after 
the wheat was ripe. J. BUEL, Chairman, 


The worm destroyed 


The ears nearly all 





Report of the Committee on Common Roads. 
The committee, appointed at the last State Agricultural Con- 

vention, upon the subject of improving our public high- 

ways, respectfully report: 

That amongst the various improvements which have been 
carried forward in this state, that of improving our public 
highways, has been much overlooked. There are some rea- 
soms why this is not much to be regretted. Had their im- 
provement been extensively entered upon, before the con- 
struction of our canals or our rail-roads, it is probable that 
much money would have been expended, which the construc- 


rendered unnecessary. For instance, had a McAdam road 
been made from Albany to Buffalo, to carry freight, as is the 


mentioned, The committee will make a further quotation in ' case over many parte of England, the construction of the Erie 
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canal would, for that purpose, mainly have superseded its 
usefulness. 

So, also, had such a road been constructed for the trans- 
portatiog of passengers by post coaches, the rail-roads now 
completed and going forward im that direction, would have 
rendered it, to some extent, a useless expenditure. Where- 
ver, therefore, canals have been made, or are to be made, for 
the transportation of freight, or rail-roads for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, the improvement of the public 
highways, for the accommodation of the long freight or the 
long travel, is of less importance. 

As our public highways, so far as they relate to our agri- 
cultural interests, are to be connected with our canals, the 
committee think it not impertinent to refer to that branch of 
our public improvements. In casting our eyes over the state, 
it will be found that very much has been done. 

It is now 21 yeurs since the commencement of the Erie ca- 
nal. That important work, extending from nigh the eastern 
boundary of the state to the western, has long sinee been 
completed. 

At Utica, less than 100 miles from Albany, the Chenango 
canal runs off at right angles, and parallel with the Hudson 
river, nearly to the line of Pennsylvania. 

At Montezuma, 95 miles further west, the Cayuga and Se- 
neca canals bring the borders of Cayuga and Seneca Lakes to 
canal navigation. 

The Crooked Lake canal, passing from Seneca Lake west- 
ward to Crooked Lake, opens the shores of the latter to a like 
navigation, 

The Chemung canal, commencing at the southern termi- 
nation of Seneca Lake, extends canal navigation south to the 
Chemung river, nigh the line of Pennsylvania again, 

At Rochester, 64 miles turther west, the Genesee Valley 
canal, now constructing, carries caval navigation over to 
Pennsylvania at Olean. 

Again—at the north, the Champlain canal carries a similar 
navigation to that lake and to the Canada line. 

At Rome, 110 miles from Albany, the Black River canal, 
now constructing, leaves the Erie canal at right angles, and 
runs off northerly to Lake Ontario. 

AtSyracuse, 50 miles further west, the Oswego canal leaves 
the Erie again, and reaches Lake Ontario in 38 miles, at Os- 
wego. 

It may, therefore, be asserted, that there are comparatively 
but few cultivated farms in this state, whose produce, when 
made, is more than one day’s drive, witha horse team, from 
canal or tide water. Aud it is gratifying to know, that these 
improvements have been so made, and hitherto so conducted, 
as to furnish the means of their own support, and will ulti- 
mately pay the expense of construction, without leaving a 
debt chargeable upon the taxable property of the state. 

It is believed that lines of rail-roads will, at no distant day, 
be constructed from New-York, crossing the lateral canals, 
through the southern counties, to Lake Erie. 

From New-York, by the way of Albany and the Erie canal 
to Buffalo. 

From Albany and Troy, by way of Saratoga, to Lake 
Champlain at Whitehall, and probably from Lake Champlain 
to Ogdensburgh. 

Eugland has expended her millions of pounds in McAdam 
and paved roads, for which vast improvement she is often 
triumphantly referred to, But what she has done in such 
roads, is now already done and svon to be done four us in the 
shape of canals and rail-roads. 

‘The improvement of our public highways, therefore, so far 
as they relate to the transportation of our produce and mer- 
chandize, or the accommodation of our public stage travel, 
will be mainly to connect the improved parts of our country 
with our canals and rail-roads; very much remains then to be 

one, 

Our public highways are generally laid at an early period 
in the settlement of the country, when but little attention 
is paid to their grade. The settler selects the most eligible 
spot for his house, and then arranges to bring the road to it, 
and frequently without reference to genera! direction or ele- 
vation. The inconvenience of travelling over crooked and 
hilly roads follows, and we see it submitted to long after the 
wealth and business of the country demand their improve- 
ment. 

The market towns of our farmers are distributed over the 
state, at the most accessible points on the canals or rail-roads. 
To these points should our public highways be directed and 
improved. 

The value of the produce of a farm, and of course of the 
farm itself, so far at least as relates to the surplus, depend up- 
on the price in market, and the expense of placing it there. 

The produce which requires a team to travel one day to 
market, and another to return, is worth to the owner about 
$5 per load less on the farm than in market. 

If, therefure, by the improvement of his market road, he 
ean carry 24 hundred where he now carries 16, or 50 where 
he now earries 20, he will save $2.50 on every load he takes 
to his market. If his farm produces ten loads, he saves $25 
per year. 

The one-half, or even the one-fourth of this suin in a town 
or county tax, judiciously laid out in the improvement of his 
market road, would soon place it in a condition to reduce the 
expense of transportation in the above proportions, 

The first step to be taken towards such improvement should 
be, so to change the line of the road as to bring it as nigh as 
possible to a level grade, ' 
going over them, for distance is of but lutle consequence in 
the transportation of tonnage, compared with elevation, But 
in many instances, both distance and elevation may be saved 
by the proper laying of the road. 


fo go round the hills instead of | 
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The laying out or altering of highways, is now confided to | 


a board of commissioners, annually elected in each town.— 
Tie principal roads of a town cannot be materially changed 
in their lines, without Intertering more or less with the pri- 
vale interests of some of tts inhabitants. ‘This would in many 
instances create an interest which would displace a board of 
town commissioners, who should fearlessly attempt to dis- 
charge their duty ina way best to promote the public interests, 
Besides, it would be necessary in many, and perhaps most 
instances, to extend the alterations or the new lines through 
several towns. 
ments in one town, might be defeated by the refusal of 
the next to carry them forward. 


These objections could be obviated by the appointment of | 


In that event, the benefits of the improve- | 


a board of commissioners of highways for each county, or for | 


each senaie district, either by the governor and senate, or by 
election, who should hold their offices tor three or five years. 
It should be their duiy, upon the application of a certain 





number of freeholders in any town to examine the country 
where a new road or an alteration of an old one is proposed, 
and if, in their opinion, the public good required it, they 
should lay out, or alier any public highway in or through any 
town or number of towns in their Sissies. And where the 
benefits of the road are mainly confined to the town, let the 
expense be assessed upon the town, but where they are ex- 
tended to the whole county, then upon the county. 

Such commissioners should be authorized, if they deem it 
necessary, to employ suitable engineers to aid in laying out 
such roads. Such roads, when laid out, should be opened 
and worked under the direction of the commissioners or one 
of them, This is an important step towards obtaining good 
roads, and should be firsttaken. A suitable sum of money 
should be raised by the town or county, as the case might be, 
to be expended in opening such road, and placing it in a good 
condition for travel. 

Let 4 suitable sum of money be annually raised in each 
county, and placed in the hands of such commissioners, to be 
expended in facing such roads, and the other principal market 
roads in each county, with broken stone or coarse gravel, of | 
sufficient width for one team or more, according to the 
amount of travel upon the road. Such foundation could 
be made to the width of eight to ten feet, ata moderate ex- 
pense, almost any where, and a foundation of that width, 
well imbedded and shaped to correspond with the adjoining 
surface of the road, and kept in repair, would always secure 
a good track fur one team, which would be sufficient in most 
cases. ‘The turning out of wagons to pass each other, would 
not cut up the parts of the road not imbedded so as to injure 
its usefulness. 

‘This hard facing should be commenced upon the parts of 
the road most travelled, which would generally be mghest 
the market town, and carried back as the means furnished 
would permit, In this way, every person contribating to the 
expense of the improvement, would share at once in its bene- 
fits. 

If the principal roads in each county were placed under the 
control of such board of commissioners, and an annual fund 
put in their hands, to be raised by a light tax, and to be ex- 
pended in laying out, aliering, grading, draining and facing 
the roads in a proper and economical manner, our principal 
roads would immediately put on a different appearance. 

The farmer would find an ample equivalent for bis tax, in 
the reduced expense of taking his produce to market, and 
every body else in the comfort and convenience of good roads 
in their various errands of business or pleasure. 

The ordinary repuirs of the common and more domestic 
roads of each town, may be left, at least for the present, to 
the management of the present town commissioners, 

The committee take this occasion however, to remark, that 
the present mode of assessments of labor for the repairs and 
improvements of our common roads, has, for the amount no- 
minally expended, produced but little beneficial efiect. ‘The 
committee do not believe they exceed the fact, when they 
say, that one-fourth the amount in cash, expended by skilful 
and faithful hands, would produce more eflect than the pre- 
sent expenditure. And could our farmers feel the force of the 
maxitn that ‘* dime is money,’ it is believed they would gheer- 
fully submit to the payment of the lesser amount in money 
rather than the larger in labor. Butas this branch of the sub- 
ject—that is to say, the repairs of the less important roads in 
each town by the town commissioners—is not necessarily 
connected with what is deemed of the greater importance, lo 
wit—the improvement of our mure important and market 
roads, under the plan above suggested—the measures should 
be kept distinct. The success of one should not be made to 
depend upon the fate of the other. 

‘To show the comparative expense of drawing one ton over 
one mile, at different rates of acclivity, by a stage coach and 
by a wagon, the committee give the following table, furnish- 
ed by John MecNiel, Esq. civil engineer, toa committee of the 
House of Commons of Great-Britain, on the 12th of October, 
1831. By this table, it will be seen, that it @osts to carry in 
a wagon, upon an ascent of | foot in 10, or 5 degrees and 42 
minutes elevation, 52d.U7; and upon an acclivity of Lin 15, or 
3 degrees and 40 minutes, 28d.70, Whilst upon an acclivity 
of 1 in GU, or about 1 degree, it costs 15d.2U-—that 1s, it costs 
about one-half as much to trausportover a road of one degree 
in its ucclivities, compared with one of three and a hall de- 
grees; and less than one-third upon a road of one degree, to 
that upon a road of five and a half degrees, and the expense 
still dimiuishes as we approach to a level, 
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By this table, it will be seen, that we have no cause to re- 
gret that we have made canals instead of stone roads, for the | 
transportation of our freight. The last em in the table shows 
that it costs 12.36 pence sterling, or about 25 cents, to trans- 
porta ton 2 mile on lieir slone roads whiulst upon our canals 
it dees not exceed one-sixth that amount, 

There are many reads in this state, over which considera- 
ble tonnage is carried, and over which post coaches are drawn, 
whose aceclivity is as high as five degrees, Ina large propor- 
tion of such instances, a skilful board of commissioners could 
so lay out 4 road as to reduce the ascent one- ialfor two-thirds, 


The coinmitiee believ are more or less portant roads 


there 


|} matters 


and horses in the usual business of the farm 


— ~ re enn ae — eet 
in almost every county in this state, whose lines may he so 
improved, and whose beds may, at a moderate expense, be so 
formed, as to redace the expense of transportation upon them 
fifty percent, and add an equal proportion to their convenience 
and safety in travelling upon them for business or pleasure. 

8. CHEEVER, Chairman. 

Albany, February 6, 1839, 
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The society convened, pursuant to adjournment, at 
the City Hall, in Albany, on the first Tuesday in Febru- 
ary, 1839, Arex. Waxsu, Esq. of Rensselaer, in the 
chair, and James L’Amorevx, Esq. Secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Buel read a letter from Dr. L. C. Beck, transmit- 
ting a resolution of the board of Geology, appointing 
Messrs. Beck, Emmons and Hall a committee to confer 
with the State Agricultural Society, in regard to the 
points especially worthy of attention in the examination 
of the soils of the state. Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That Messrs. Nott, Beekman, Buel, Rotch, 
Cooper and Spencer, of Madison, be a committee to con- 
fer with the state geologists on the matters above refer- 
red to. 

It was resolved to reduce the annual payments re- 
quired from the society from two dollars to one dollar. 

The annual report of the Treasurer wes read and ac- 
cepted. 

Messrs. Buel, Allen, Viele, Van Bergen and Spencer 
were appointed a committee to report the names of offi- 
cers of the society for the coming year, whe after con- 
sultation reported the following, and the report was 
adopted. 

ANTHONY VAN BERGEN, of Greene, President 

W. A. S. Norru, of Schenectady, 

J. S. Spencer, of Madison, 

Avex. WALsH, of Rensselaer, 

EK. Smirn, of 

J. B. Nort, of Albany, 

J. Buge., Correspondin + Secretary, 

Witiiam Cooper, of Albany, Secretary. 

C. N. Bement, of Albany, T'reasure>. 

Joun Townsenp, Jessrk Buer, and James L’Amo- 
REUX, of Albany, H. D. Grove, of Rensselaer, and L. 
F. ALuEN, of Erie, Executive Committee. 

Mr. Buel read a communication from C. L. Fleisch. 
mann, accompanied with two memorials to Congress, 
one for the establishment of a National Agricultural 
School, and the other containing interesting and valua- 
ble data in regard to the culture of the sugar beet, and 
the manufacture of sugar therefvon 

On motion, it was resolved, that the thanks of the so- 
ciety be returned to Mr. Fleishmann for his communica- 
tion, and that Messrs. Nott, Buel and Potter be a com- 
mittee to memorialize Congress for the establishment of 
a National School of agriculture, from a portion of the 
Smithsonian legacy. 

The society then adjourned to meet in the Assembly 
Chamber at 4 P. M. 

Assembly Chamber, 4 P. M. February 5. 

The society met pursuant to adjournment. 

The annual address was delivered by Joun J. Vierr, 
Esq. of Rensselaer. 

Mr. Norru then presented a report, on farm yard ma 
nagement, as it relates to the wintering of cattle, and the 
augmentation of manures. 

Mr. Rorcu presented a report on the feeding and ma- 
nagement of sheep in winter. 

Mr. Bue presented a report on the best vegetable or 
rool crops for feeding cattle, and the best manner of cul- 
tivating the same. 

Mr. BeMEN? presented a report on the most profitable 
mode of fattening pork and rearing swine. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a report on meadow and pasture 
lands, and the best mode of renovating them, and seeding 
down lands to grass. 

{The address will be published as early as our limits 
will permit with the aid of an eight page supplement.] 

The society then adjourned to meet at the City-Hall 
at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

City-Hall, February, 6th. 

Messrs. North, Grove, Fry and Nott, being appointed 
to designate subjects to be reported upon at the next 
meeung of the society, reported in due time she follow- 
ing :— 

1. On the most approved method of stall-feeding oxen 
and other neat cattle. [Committee Wm. H. Strong and 
Samuel Clark, of Seneca county. } 

2. Op converting green crops and other vegetable 
into manure. [{ Committee, Messrs. Ball and 
Walsh, of Rensselaer. } 

3. On the tillage proper for the different kinds of soils 


V. Presidents. 


| —as clay, sand, gravel. [Each soil to form the subject 


ofa distinet report, and J.P. Beekman to report on 
gravel, A. Van Bergen ou clay, and J. Buel ons ind.] 
4, On the proper time to cut timothy and clover. and 
the most approved inethod of curing the same. | Com- 
mittee, A. Vau Bergen and W. Salisbury, of Greene co.) 
5. On the effects of lime, and its application to differ. 
entsoils. [Comuittee Messrs. Buel, Vieleand Mather.] 
6. On the best means of eradicating the Canada this- 
Ue. [{Committee, Messrs. North and Duane. } 
7. On the manutacture of sugar from beets { Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Wardwell and Marshall of Jetl reou, and 


| Cheever, of Albany.] 


_ 


On the comparative economy of employing oxen 
{| Commit- 


tee, Messrs L. F. & R. L. Allen. of Erie.] 
4. On the best mode of cultivating the potato. { Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Bue! and Whiteside. ] 
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10. On the comparative value of potatoes, ruta baga 
ent mangold wurtzel, as food for cattle and sheep. 
{Committee, Messrs. Grove and Rotch.} 

11, On the value of apples for neat cattle, sheep and 
hogs. [Committee, Messrs. Grove, Ball and Arm- 
strong. ] 

On motion of L. F. Allen, 
Resolved, That J. B. Nott, C. N. Bement. and Volkert 
jullock, be a committee to examine such agricultural 
implements as may come under observation, and pre- 
seut their views of the utility of the same at the next 

annual meeting of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, Messrs. Allen, Buel and Nott 
were appointed a committee to memorialize the legisla- 
ture, in behalf of this society, to pass a law for the im- 
provement of agriculture, in accordance with the report 
ani bill introduced by the committee on agriculture at 
the last session. 

On motion, it was resolved, That the Hon. Ambrose 
Bpencer, Paraclete Potter, Joho P. Beekman, Anthony 
Van Bergen, and J. B. Duane, be appointed a commit- 
tee to take into consideration, and to report at the next 
annual meeting of the society, the present state of the 
silk business in the United States, together with such 
information and recommendations for public use, as 
may best, in their judgment, promote its fature increase 
and prosperity. 

On motion, it was resolved, unanimously, that the 
thanks of this society be presented to John J. Viele, 
I'sq. for his interesting and highly valuable address, 
delivered yesterday before the society in the Assembly 
Chamber ; and that Gen. Clark and Judge L’Amoreux 
be acommittee to present the thanks of the society to 
Mr. Viele, and to request a copy of the address for 
publication, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be given to 
the presiding officer, for the able and dignified manner 
ia which he has discharged the duties of the chair. 

The society then adjourned to the first Tuesday in 
Vebruary, 1340. 





On Farm-Yard Management. 

The committec to whom was assigned the duty of furnish- 
ing an essay on the above subject, have the honor to report 
as follows, 

Aw the business of farming is one of the utmost importance 
to the community, it is net only necessary that those engag- 
ed in it should be well acquainted with the theory, but also 
with the minutia of the practice in all its forms, and he who 
farms it on theoretical principles alone, will in nine cases out 
of ten be most wofully disappointed in his calculations. 

Our subject involves one of the lesser branches of this art, 
and may be said to be, that sort of management that relates 
to the business of wintering the different kinds of domestie 
animals, and the making and preserving the best and largest 
quantity of manure to be derived from them, 

Whatever can contribute to the former, either as to their 
necommodation or subsistence during the winter, and to the 
latter as to the quantity and quality of the manure, is of the 
utmost consequence, Upon the good order and economy of 
the farm yard and buildings, and the eare and attention be- 
stowed, depend ina great measure the health and thriftiness 
of the stock, and the vigorand productiveness of the land to 
be manured by thein, 

Tv compass these ends, farm buildings should be put up 
witha view toconvenence in foddering out the hay, in ae- 
commodating the stock, and in taking care of the manure 

On grazing farms, good roumy sheds, facing the south and 
east, are absolutely necessary. In proof of which it may be 
stated, that on farms, not overstocked, and where fodder is 
abundant, cattle may be wintered as well under open sheds, 
as they would have been if housed, and better than they 
would have been, if Ged up in the cold open ricketty stables 
of the slovenly farmer. 

The yard should be divided into as many compartments as 
there are different kinds of stock, and different grades of the 
same stock, to be wintered ; that is to say, the young stock 
should be separated from the old, and the calves from the 
young stock and yearlings—thus subdividing them, they are 
not restive, but feed quietly and do better. Sheep, which 
are kept to some extent by all our farmers, should never be 
sullered to ran with the neat stock, they are liable to be hook- 
ed, to lose their wool and be defrauded of their provender. 
They should have a comfortable shed, furnished with racks, 
troughs, and a yard proportionate to their number 

The common practice of watering stock at an adjoining pond 
or brook is not agoodone. Hf there should be no spring in the 
vicinity which can be brought into the yard, a well should be 
dug and furnished with a pump, whence the water might be 
led by conductors inio each yard, and the cattle, sheep, &e. 
might drink as often as they pleased; it is said they will drink 
halfa dozen times a day, when the water is at hand, In go- 
ing some distance to water a great deal of manure is lost, 
and in cold boisterous weather they will suffer thirst a long 
time before they go at all. 

‘To keep the yard dry, and to preserve the liquid manure, 
thers should be a shallow basin in the middle of it, inte which 
all the weeds, parings of the road side, ald rubbish, and every 
thing that will make manure, should be deposited, these be- 
ing well mixed with the stalings of the cattle, make a strong 
and rich compost which answers well on grass lands. By 
following up this practice during the sumer and fall a great 
amount of good manure may be obtained. A farm yard kept 
dry and well littered with straw, keeps the stock clean and 
comfortable, and by absorbing the moisture, is converted into 
manure, and adds greatly to the dung heap. 

As soon as the toddering season arrives, the eattle should 
be brought up and folded in their respective yards during the 
day, by which practice lots of manure are saved, whicli 
would otherwise be scattered abroad and lost—at night they 
are tied up, with chains or ropes ina well ventilated but 
warn stable, the floor of which should have descent enough 
to carry off the stalings of the animals into the gutter behind 
them, and be thence carried into a rece pt wle prepared for it, 
ori! there be nosuch place, into a heap of munure which 
may at least retain a share of it. 

It is sad that neat stock thrive better, and consume less 
fodder when stabled, than when left to take their chance in 





the barn yard. it is certain they do not waste so much, 
Bat it is necessary, in order to reap the advantages to be de- 
rived from stabling them, that the stables should be warm 
and the stalls roomy and well bedded with straw, that the 
curry comb or card be applied every morning, and that a por- 
tion of carrots, potatoes or turnips, be allowed them daily , 
and here let it be remembered, that it is the interest of every 
farmer to keep his stock in as high condition as possible—the 
cows will pay for it when the milking season comes, and the 
young stock will sooner get their growth and be saleable at 
any tume, 

it has not in this country heen the practice of our farmers, 
to raise root crops freee for the purpose of feeding store 
cattle during the winter. Feeble attempts are only now being 
made to introduce the cultivation of turnips for sheep, but it 
is hoped that a new era of better husbandry is beginning to 
dawn upon us, and that farmers will ere long see the necessi- 
ty of growing all coarser, but invaluable root crops; the libe- 
ral feeding of which during the foddering season, will be sure 
to keep their stock in a progressive state of improvement, be- 
sides lessening the consumption of hay and grain. Ip win- 
tering young stock and yearlings it is not customary, nor in- 
deed 1s it necessary to tie thero up in stalls; a good warm shed 
well littered for them to lie under, ubundance of good hay, 
with a little corn or a few roots daily, will keep them in 
a growing state, and having the run of the yard, will always 
present a clean healthy appearance. 

In bringing calves through the winter it is necessary to be 
more careful than with any other species ofstock, ‘The com- 
mon practice of giving them a little skimmed milk or whey 
from the cheese tub, during the summer, with what grass they 
can get ina paddock, is nut enough to put therm ina condition 
to bear our cold winters with impunity. They sbould be 
taught to eat a little oil cake, or ship stuffs, or meal of any 
kind, which will keep them growing and generally healthy. 
Ifatuny tme, they are attacked with purging, which is a 
common disease with them, as either too much or too little 
feed wiil bring it on, a little chalk or ashes mixed with their 
meal will generally remove it. In the cold wet storms of the 
fail of the year itis highly proper to house them, the strong- 
est and thriftiest apart from ihe weakest; during the winter 
they should be fed with roots of some kind or other, morning 
and evening, and at noon with ship stufis mixed with ground 
vats. This way of bringing calves through the winter, may 
be thought to be rather extra and expensive, but itis not so, 
for when a year old, they will be as large and far more likely 
than the common half starved animal of twice the age. Up- 
on turning them out to grass in the spring, it will not be ad- 
visable to discontinue their uceustomed supply of meal or 
bran on a sudden, it ought to be done gradually, and as their 
natural food increases, they will learn to do witheut it. 

There are various other small matters, relating to the good 
order and economy of the farm yard in the disposition of stock, 
other than neat cattle, which we will mention before quitting 
this part of the subject; much of what has been said of them 
will apply to horses, all they require is to be kept clean, well 
fed ard well worked. 

Sheep, as has been observed, should have a yard and shed 
to themselves, and supplied with water. ‘The fashion of com- 
peliing ther to eat snow in order to quench thirst, is a bad one 
and ought to be abandoned, ‘T'urnips or some other vegetable 
should be allowed them during the winter, and these roots 
are particulirly useful to them as the lambing season ap- 
pronches — Ifa portion of the flock shotld be weak and sick- 
ly they should be removed and put by themselves, and meal 
or ground oats given them in addition to their ordinary food. 
The ewes about lambing, should also be separated from the 
flock; they will be more likely to save their lambs, and if 
young ewes to own them. 

The shed should be well littered with straw and kept dry, 
and as wet and moisture is deleterious to them, they should 
always be broaght up and housed in stormy weather. Salt 
should occasionally be given them; as it should also to ali 
the stock indiscriminately. 

It will be seen then from what has been said, that all that 1s 
necessary to bring aman’s stock through the winter in a thriv- 
ing condition is to keep them clean and warm, and to give 
them abundance of food and water. In many cases the com- 
mon mode of wintering stock on dry hay and drier straw may 
be attributed to rgnorance ‘The great body of our small far- 
mers whose habits and situation in life do not lead them to 
acquire information, seem to think the great art in wintering 
thetrr stock, consists in getting them through with the least 
possible quantity of provender. A saving disposition with a 
view to present profit appears to animate the whole fraterni- 
ty, while a lideral expenditure, holding out certain promises 
of ulterior benetit to them, seems to meet with no favor. 
Their sole object is to force a living out of the earth some 
how or other, regardless of the good to be derived from adop- 
ting the improvements daily making in every branch of farm- 
ing. They go on in the old track of their fathers, and trans- 
mitthe same nearly unchanged to their children 

In the business of saving manures they are equally remiss; 
the forming of composts, and manfacturing large quantities of 
manure by mixing the various vegetable matters with top- 
soils, With lime and with mud, is seldom or ever thought of, 

To save the greatest quantity of manure, and to preserve it 
from losing its strength, it should be protected from the wea- 
ther, Ifthis eaunot be done under cover, it 1s advisable to 
stack it, so that it will shed rain, and escape the divsipating 
effects of the sun and the wind; during frosty weather it will 
lose none of it virtue, but in the spring, the stacks must be at- 
tended to, and as the bed of the farm yard feels the influence 
of the sun and begins to thaw, the manure should be seraped 
up and added to the stacks; this should never be omitted, oih- 
erwise the strength of it rans off or 1s dissipated, leaving no- 
thing but the unfermeiuted straw behind. Any means that 
will save it from being leached by rain shonld be adopted, 
and in addition, an! to prevent the yards being flooded by 
heavy rains, the buildings adjacent to it should be furnished 
with gutters and drains te lead off the water; without these 
precautions a great share of the manure in every barn yard 





will be exhausted of its best properties before it is applied to | 


the land. [tis not uncommon to hear farmers complain, that 
mannre has little or no eflect on their land. And such ma- 
nure as some of them make, which has Iain for months expos- 
ed to all the vicissitules of the weather, can have no effect. 
Perhaps it is drawn out im the winter, spread abroad in small 
heaps, and not turned under til nearly all its useful proper- 
ties are extracted by frequent washings. Now nowithstand- 
ing the great value of manures to the farmer, the increasing, 
preserving and judicious employment of them seems to be a 
secondary object: considerable quantities are daily lost about 


every farm, and what is collected is of little value owing to the 
manner in which it is treated. No farmer can expect to suc- 
ceed in his agricultural operations without the aid of good 
manure and - so of it, still its augmentation and preserva- 
tion seems tw be little cared for; provided his barn yard is 
cleaned out once a year, he thinks he has done enough. 

It is feared that advances in this branch of farming, in com- 
mon with others, will not be very rapid until our rulers, in- 
fluenced by the true principles of a wise political economy, 
shall see fit to do something for the cause. The rage for spe- 
culation and the desire to gather riches too fast, which but 
lately filled the whole community with golden dreams, has in 
a measure subsided, and peoples minds now being sobered 
down to realities of life, they are willing to go to work for a 
living. Itseems then, there never was a time when the fos- 
tering care of the government might be extended to the in- 
terests of the farming part of the community with a better 
prospect of advancing the permanent good of the whole than 
the present. 

The art of farming in all its various details, is an employ- 
ment requiring constant care and attention, as well as judg- 
ment in bringing tts operations to a successful issue, 

It is the great employment of the rank and file of the coun- 
try, and as such dese: ves to be considered by our rulers, and 
were they seriously to entertain the purpose of encouraging 
it, the zeal of its followers would be sharpened and their ef- 
forts redoubled to place this science, to which our country 
owes 80 much of its prosperity, upon a proper footing. Com- 
mittees of agriculture, it is true, are appointed year after year, 
in our national and state legislatures, to watch over its inte- 
rests, but what have they done for the cause which feeds and 
clothes them, ‘The silk business may have been talked over 
in the former, and the Canada thistle choked in the latter, 
but no Important measure for its enconragement has been pas- 
sed, at least of late years. Every other great interest of the 
country seems to have been cared fur but the one under con- 
sideration; commerce, manufactures, education, civil and 
military, the fisheries, &c. are all bountfully endowed by 
government, while for the benefit of the profession, to which 
the great mass of the people belong, there is no board formed, 
no school house raised, nor bounty forits amelioration or en- 
courageiment offered, Is it neglected by our rulers, because 
it is less useful or needs less help than others? It has, to be 
sure, by its own life supporting power, felled the forest of the 
west, aud converted the howling wilderness into fertile fields; 
but it has not yet succeeded in rendering us independent of 
other nations, for the very staff of life. The fact alone, that 
bread stuffs to alarge amount were lately imported from 
abroad, and potatoes are even now being imported from No- 
va Seotia and elsewhere, would seem to call upon the 
governmentin the loudest terms to embrace the patriotic as 
well as popular measure of encouraging agriculture. Indivi- 
dual enterprise has done much for the cause, by disseminat- 
ing among us by means of periodicals, the results of experi- 
ments and good advice in every department offarming. But 
these means of information are very limited in their circula- 
tion, The attachment to old habits, the dishke to book farme 
ing, and the utter ignorance of what is going on in the agri- 
cultural world, are also serious drawbacks to improvement; 
which it is feared, nothing can remedy but the formation of 
agricultural societies in every county of the state, under the 
patronage of the government, 

Under such a system, the resus of good farming and an 
improved state of culinre, would be brought home to every 
man. Knowledge would be more generally diffused, and great 
improvements consequently mide in every branch of rural 
economy. Discoveries in agriculture are continually making, 
and must continue tu be made ad infinitum, for no limits can 
ne assigned to the capabilities of the earth, in producing the 
necessaries as well as the luxuries of life. There seems to be 
no end to the improvement of the qualities and perfections of 
domestic animals—yet how few of our common farmers are 
aware of these facts. They know little or nothing of the 
principles of vegetation, or of the management and effect of 
the different kinds of manure, nor have they any very clear 
ideas on the subject of breeding the different kinds of domes- 
tic animals. 

Until a spirit of emulation is aronsed by means of agricul- 
tural societies this state of things must continue, To get up 
such a spirit, has been and is the aim of the agricultural so- 
ciety of this state. It has thus far struggled through a 
feeble existence, upheld alone by the exertions of a few spi- 
rited individuals, headed by the patriotic and intelligent edi- 
tor of the Cultivator. Under better auspices than we have 
yet had eause to boast of, the society might flourish and be 
productive of incalculable good—but unless a favorable ear 
is turned to our petitions tor aid to the cause, there is reason to 
fear that after this meeting, it will be adjourned to meet no 
more. W. AUG. 8S. NORTH, Chairman 


Report on the mangement of Sheep. 

Your committee, on ‘The feeding and management of 
sheep in winter,’ while they are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the subject thus brought under their notice, feel, that 
though they can suggest but little that is new and instructive 
to the intelligent farmer or flock-master, in the home manage- 
ment of sheep us now practised, yet are inclined to believe 
there is much, both interesting and useful, which may be ga- 
thered from a knowledge of sheep hnsbandry in other coun 
tries, where its vast importance, (forming as it does, in some 
cases, the very wealth of the nation,) has called to its aid all 
that education, science and close observation could suggest 
for its improvements; and there are instances where this va- 
luable amount of intelligence has been practically applied in 
this state, with a success that warrants your committee in of- 
fering some suggestions from the German practice, that may 
materially improve the winter management of sheep in this 
stute. 

The main body of sheep in the northern and middle states 
produce wool of an improved quality, being more or less mix- 
ed with the Merino, or the improved Merino of the Saxony 
family, and are principally kept for their fleece; the carcass 
being a secondary consideration; but within a few years this 
has become more valuable, from catises which it is not neces. 
sary here to examine, as they are self-evident to every observ- 
ing mind. Your committee would therefore have it under- 
stood, that their aitention on this occasion has been nearly 
confined to the management of the Spanish sheep in all its va- 
rious grades, as found in this country. 

Many plans have been recommended, rules have been pre- 
scribed, maxims laid down, and the requisite quantities of food 
stated, for maintaining a sheep in thriving and gocd condition. 
But all these can only be relatively understood, for we ought 
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to take the size of the animal into consideration; and it must 
be borne in mind, that a large sheep requires more food than a 
small one, and that a sheep which gives five or six pounds of 
pen must consume more than one which gives but three 

unds, 

These considerations lead toa proposition which has receiv- 
ed but little or no attention from the great mass of our farmers 
who keep sheep, namely: 


The influence or effect of feed on the quantity and quality of 

the wool and carcass. 

It may be laid down asa rule, that two pounds of good hay, 
or its equivalent in grain, routs and straw per day, fed regu- 
larly at three fodderings, are sufficient fora grown sheep of 
the Merino family, producing three pounds of fine wool, pro- 
vided it enters winter quarters healthy and in good condition 
For breeding ewes, or a larger race of sheep, this quantity 
would not be sufficient; and for a race by nature small and 
weak, it would be more than they require, and if fed to them 
would greatly diminish the quality of the wool, though it in- 
creased its quantity. 

Farmers in Germany generally allow their sheep an average 
of from one and three-fourths to two pounds of hay daily, in- 
cluding the whole flock, and their sheep are vigorous, healthy 
and in good condition, and attended with the best effect upon 
the wool. Others allow their sheep one and a half pounds 
daily, and they do not suffer by this quantity, but are healthy 
and rather thriving upon it; still they do not yield so much 
wool, nor is the carcass so heavy; while others, through ill- 
advised economy, limit their sheep to one and one-fourth 
pounds of hay daily; but it was found that they sheared from 
ten to sixteen ounces less of wool per head; that the constitu- 
tion of the animal could not be matured, and he ultimately 
became a diminutive and feeble animal. ‘The wool from such 
sheep is termed “‘ hungerfixe,”’ and appears to possess a high 
degree of fineness upon the sheep's back, and is extremely 
mild and soft to the touch. ‘* But,’”’ says Mr. Elsner, a writ- 
eron sheep husbandry, ‘this kind of mildness is as excep- 
tionable as its fineness, both arising from the poverty of the 
animal; for after shearing and washing, H lessens to an unu- 
sual degree in volume.” It is deficient in strength, elasticity 
and the felting properties, and it does not make as perfect and 
durable a fabric, as it would, had the sheep been kept in a 
thriving condition. Its intrinsic value, therefore, to the ma- 
nufacturer, is not so great as its apparent fineness would in- 
dicate, and the grower who anticipated a ‘‘ good clip’’ of 
wool from his flock, is very unpleasantly awakened from his 
dreams, when he finds that they shear much less than he ex- 
pected; and this we fear is too often the case with many of 
our economists who undertake to keep flocks of fine woolled 

heep. 

It is, however, certainly a most erroneous conclusion, that 
sheep produce an increased or extra quantity of wool in pro- 
portion to an increased or extra quantity of feed. ‘* Farmers 
who were deceived by this theory,’’ says Mr. Elsner, the au- 
thor above quoted, ** have been disappointed; for the increas- 
ed quantity of wool was scarcely half in proportion to the 
extra quantity of feed, and the quality was considerably dete- 
riorated.”” Such is the opinion of one of the most intelligent 
breeders and close observers of the economy of sheep in Ger- 
many. The experience of one of your committee fully goes 
to confirm the above position. And his experiments, made 
with great attention and exactness for a series of years, both 
here inand Germany, enable him confidently to offer the folow- 
ing result: Thatsheep of good size, superior fineness and thick 
fleece, when rightly fed and managed, produce on an average 
two and csp ianthe to three pounds of clean wool, washed 
on the sheep's back. Buta flock is only rightly fed and ma- 
naged, when they are not allowed quite as much as they would 
eat, thus insuring thriftiness and bodily health. To effeet 
this desirable object, as has been already stated, two pounds 
of good hay, or its equivalent in grain, roots xnd straw, per 
day, are required; whereas, the same sheep, were they alluw- 
ed as much hay as they could eat, would consume over three 
pounds or its equivalent in grain, roots and straw. Now in 
order that the increased or extra quantity of wool be equal 
to the increased or extra quantity of hay, they ought to 
shear from four and an eighth to four and a half pounds of 
wool per head. But this is not the case; the increase seldom 
amounts to more than 25 instead of 50 per cent In other 
words, six pounds of hay fed to three sheep produced from 
eight and one-fourth to nine pounds, while the same quantity 
and of the same quality, fed to two sheep daily produced from 
six and seven-eigliths to seven and a half pounds of wool only, 
leaving a balance in favor of the former of from one and three- 
eighths to one and a half pounds; an item in the profits of a 
sheep establishment of some importance, especially where 
large flocks are kept. But this is not the only disadvantage 
of high feeding, for while it ruins the natural constitution of 
the animal, it injures the wool. 

Some German writers on sheep husbandry estimate this re- 
duction in quality at ten per cent, and maintain that the great- 
er waste in cleansing it increases the lows to twenty per cent; 
such wool containing a larger quantity of oily or greasy sub- 
stances, Which go far to make up the increased weight of the 
fleece. Assuming this to be a correct estimate—and it is be- 
lieved to be a fair one—it will be found that for an outlay of 
50 per cent in extra feed, only five—at the most ten—per cent 
of wool is obtained in return. It would, however, increase 
the carcass and the quantity of manure, but this would be 
done at too greata price. If, however, the sheep were in- 
tended for the shambles it would alter the case. 

Having considered the influence or effect of feed upon the 
quality and quantity of the wool, and shown that either ex 
treme, the too little, or the too much, is unprofitable to the 
woul-grower, your committee will, in the next place, proceed 
to the consideration of the care and management of sheep du- 
ring winter, 

It may be classed under three heads— Feeding, Watering and 
Shelter. 

Food—Should be such as to agree with the habits and eco- 
nomy of thesheep, and should contain nouriahment and bulk 
equivalent to two pounds of hay. . 

The varieties of winter provender, to be considered, are lay 
of all the cultivated grasses, such as clover, lucerne, &c. &c. 
hay from notural but dry meadows; sound oat straw, barley, 
rye and wheat, well cured vetches and pea vines; all kinds of 
grain, but with the exception of the leas healthy rye, roots, 
such as potatoes, carrots, ruta haga, mangold wurtzel, turnips 
and the different kinds of beets; all are comducive to the 
health, prosperity and internal economy ot the sheep. 

Of the different kinds of hay, white and red clover, sain- 
oin and timothy, stand first, and seem to be best adapted to 











the nature of the sheep; they eat it with great avidity, and 
with but little abatement in appetite through the whole of a 
long winter. 1 red clover, there are two kinds, the northern 
and southern—the latter makes much the best hay. Sheep 
should he made to eat their hay up clean when it is cut at the 
right time and well cured, and that time is, when clover, lu- 
cerne and sainfoin is in full bloom, and timothy when about 
one-quarter to one-half of the blossom is off. But if the growth 
is large, lodged or decayed at the bottom, then they should 
not be furced to eat it clean; but an allowance must be made, 
as the decayed parts, were they compelled to eat them, would 
prove hurtful. And if hay 1s somewhat injured by rains du- 
ring the process of curing, then again an allowance should 
be made. Mow burnt or mouldy hay should never be used 
in the sheep cot, fur it causes a general debility of the system, 
and if continued would ultimately create the rot. 

Hay from low land meadows is not so good as that from the 
uplands, if these ean be renovated by occasional ploughing 
and reseeding, it improves the quality; but in portioning out 
the quantity of hay to sheep a suitable allowance should be 
made, and the more of the wild and svur grasses are mixed in 
with it, the greater should that allowance be. 

Hay from wet meadows is not wholesome for sheep, and 
should never be given them unless from necessity; then dou- 
ble the usual quantity must be allowed. Were they confined 
to such hay and compelled to eat it nearly or quite clean, it 
would prove ruinous to the flock. 

Hay from meadows that have been very highly enriched by 
top dressings, afford a luxuriance and rankness of growth pos- 
sessing a laxative property, and should be dealt out to sheep 
very cautiously, especially to lambs, and if it is pretty freely 
salted with a view of preserving it, the greater caution is ne- 
cessary. Sheep will then eat it greedily, especially if salt 
has been withheld from them for some length of time, but it 
is then the more dangerous; as foddering from it a few days 
im succession, even a few times, creates great thirst. Sheep 
drink an unusual quantity of water, and scouring is produced, 
which often proves to be very fatel. 

But before entering upon any course of feeding, it is advi- 
sable to divide the sheep into different flocks, The breeding 
ewes into one flock —the wethers into another—and the 
lambs into a third. From these mam divisions, subdivisions 
may bs made as circumstances require, taking care that the 
individuals composing the different flocks, are as nealy as 
possible, of equal size and strength; if not, the weaker por- 
tion are not apt to get a due share of the fodder. And if there 
are any individuals that are old, feeble, &c, an invalid depart- 
ment ought to be added, and extra care and attention bestow- 
ed upon it, 

Having all the different arrangements completed, a careful 
supervision must be extended over the whole, and the course 
of treatment regulated by circumstances. 

Supposing the breeding ewes to be in good condition, they 
should receive one and a half pounds of hay and one and a 
quarter pounds of grain per day, until the rutting season is 
over; the grain must be then withheld and the flock go through 
the winter on hay, increasing it to two and a quarter pounds, 
and an occasional foddering of straw, until within five or six 
weeks of lambing, when it is decreased a little and roots sub- 
stituted, commencing by degrees, with one bushel of potatoes, 
or one bushel and five-eightiis of ruta baga to one hundred 
ewes, and increasing the quantity gradually, of potatoes to 
three bushels, and of ruta baga to four and three-quarter bush- 
els per day. With this kind of treatment, there will be but 
very little difficulty in raising lambs. 

But ifa flock of ewes are not in such condition, and require 
therefore more feed and better treatment, two pounds of hay 
and one-quarter of a pound of grain onght to be fed daily un- 
til the rutting season is over, when the grain is withdrawn, 
and roots immediately given, of potatoes two or ruta baga 
three bushels to a hundred per day, until about lambing time, 
when that quantity is increased to three bushels of the former, 
and four and three-quarter bushels of the latter. Both flocks 
receive a foddering of straw or good corn-todder, three tunes a 
week, generally at night, of which they will eat a considera- 
ble portion, and the orts serve for litter. 

The three years’ old wethers will go through the winter 
on hay, withan occasional foddering of straw, the orts of which 
serve them for litter. But the younger wethers require bet- 
ter feed, and being hard to winter, the best of hay should be 
given them, with some small additions of grain or roots, say 
one-fitth of a pound of grain, or three-quarters of a pound of 
potatoes, or one and a quarter pounds of ruta baga. 

It being very desirable that the lambs should go through 
the winter in the best possible condition, much care is requir- 
ed, and having given them a few sheaves of oats every eve- 
ning, before they were taken out of the pasture, it remains 
now to be determined the kind and quantity of feed they are 
to receive. This ought to be the best of hay, and as much of 
it as they will eat without cloying them — If it is well mixed 
with white and red clover, and was cut in good season and well 
cured, it should be eaten up clean, In addition to this, from 
a quarter to half a bushel of oats per hundred may be their 
daily allowance, as cireumstances require. 

The flock of invalids fiaving been placed in the warmest 
situation, claim every care and attention, and no pains nor 
trouble must be spared, to carry them through the winter; so 
that the old ewes shall be enabled to raise a lamb each, which 
will pay for all the extra expense and trouble the whole has 
cest. 

In view of the foregoing remarks, it hecomes necessary to 
ascertain the feeding properties of grain, roots and straw, as 
compared with hay, to enable the farmer to make his estimate 
of the quantity he will require, and to calculate the probable 
profit or loss of raising certain crops, and feeding them to 
sheep. 

The experiments of Mr. De Raumer, of Kaltwasser, in Sile- 
sia, in Germany, go far to establish certain facts on this sub- 
ject. They are interesting to the inquiring mind, and may be 
considered as conclusive evidence. Mr. De Raumer is a tho- 
rough, practical and scientific farmer, and is considered high 
authority on sgricultural subjects; his farm establishment is 
very extensis e, and his experiments may be relied upon, 


‘* REMAPKS, 

“* Potatoes raw and cut into slices, sheep eat with continu- 
ed good appetite and greediness; they ale seven pounds 
per head daily, with an allowance of straw. The animals re- 
mained healthy and lively, and drank one and a half quarts of 
water per head datly. 

“* Mangold wurtzel, aheop eat with less greediness; they 
ate in duration eight pounds per head daily, straw as with the 








ne 
potatoes, and drank scarcely one quart of water. The ani- 
mals remained likewise healthy. 
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** Peas, sheep eat very eagerly, two pounds per head per 
day, drank two to three quarts of water in twenty-four hours 
and the animals remained perfectly healthy. Inan unsoaked 
condition, they are hard for sheep to eat and affect their teeth, 

‘* Wheat, sheep eat greedily, two pounds per head daily, 
and disposes them to great liveliness —diank from two to three 
quarts of water in twenty-four hours, and remained perfectly 
healthy. 

** Rye, sheep do not eat readily, and does not suit them well, 
as the above results in the increase of weight show—they 
drank from two to three quarts of water. 

** Barley, sheep ate two and a half pounds ; er head daily— 
they thrived upon it, and drank three quarts of water in twene 
ty-four hours, 

** Oats, the same as barley. 

** Buckwheat, sheep ate with great avidity and with the bes 
results as to health and liveliness. A sheep can eat from 
three to four pounds, and drink from two and a half to three 
quarts of water in twenty-four hours. 

“OF good hay, asheep can consume four and a half pounds, 
and drink from two and a half to three quarts of water in 
twenty-four hours,” 

Mr. W. A. Kreisig, a celebrated farmer in East Prussia, 
considers that one pound of vil-cake meal is as nutritious as 
two pounds of good hay. 

80 Ibs clover Lay* equal to 100 Ibs. meadow hay; 

80 Ibs. lucerne and samfoin, equal to 100 tbs, of meadow hay; 
200 Ibs. sound and well cured vetches and pea vines to LOU do, 
300 Ibs. sound barley and oat straw, equal to 100 Ths, day 
400 ibs. sound wheat and rye straw, equal to 100 Ibs. do, 
100 Ibs. water turnips, equal to 40 Ibs. of potatoes, or 50 Ibs. 

of mangold wurtzel. 

Mr. John Mhilip Wagner ssye, in his work entitled ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to the Science and ‘Treatment of Wool and Sheep,” 
that ‘200 pounds of potatves, 266 pounds of carrots, 350 
pounds of ruta baga, and 90 pounds of clover hay, lucerne 
and sainfoin, are each of them equal to 100 pounds of good 
hay.” 

Your committee beg leave further to cite the practice of @ 
few of the most celebrated breeders of sheep in Germany, and 
firstly thar of Mr. Albricht Thaer, of Moeglin, in Prussia,— 
Potatoes and straw constitute the main feed for bis large flock 
of 1500 doring winter He cuts them into small slices, feed- 
ing them alternately with straw, When his pastures, in the 
fall of the year, begin to fuil, he commences iooding potatoes 
by scattering them ip the field in such quantities as be deems 
safficient, with the best effect upon their health and condition; 
his flock fully attests that sheep may be kept principally on 
roots and straw; and one of your committee, who has been 
familiar with sheep husbandry, both here and in Germany, 
confidently believes, from his knowledge on the subject, that 
the same practice can be profitably applied in ow sheep hus- 
bandry. 

Mr. Block, of Schieraw, in Silesia, Germany, one of the 
most intelligent and experienced breeders of sheep, keeps g 
flock of 500, in the following manner. He todders six times 








a day. 
Ist fudder—2028 Ibs rye straw, of whichtheyate.. 52 Ihe, 
2d fodder—130 Ibs. out do do do «+ 97 Iba. 


3d fodder—the dry sheep received 160 Ibs. of pea 
vines, of which they ate........2..- 120 tha. 
the ewes received hay ..... +++ seee 120 Ibe, 
4th fodder—potatoes mixed with cut straw 750 Ibs. 
FYO bran, occcccccccccccsccece ab the. 
oil cake menl,....++ seo e & Ibs, 
barley meal, ...c-ccsecsceses ab ihm, 








£22 Ibs, 

5th fodder—the ewes received hay, ...++++ seeee 120 Ibe, 
the wethers rec'd 160 lhs. pea vines, 

of which they ate .....++.. eveveeee 120 Ibe. 

6th & last fodder—2U% Ibs. of rye and wheat straw, 

of which they ate .eceeeeessees 


52 Iba, 





Total amount consumed per day, ...---++++ 1651 Iba, 
The flock was of superior quality, the animals large and al- 
ways inexcellent condition. 
Count Magms, of Eckhardsdorf, gave to 100 breeding ewes, 
the following per day: 
Ist fodder—straw and clover hacker, ..+.+..+++++ 69 Tbe, 
2Qd fodder—the same, ...eeeeee: 69 Tha, 
Bd fodder—clover hay,....+++ceccceeeeeeeeeeees 100 Ihe, 








4th fodder—potatoes and straw hacker,...-+..66. 72 Ihe, 
Sth fudder—straw, ceccceccreseeeccccccccessees 79 Ibm, 
Total, ..cccccccsecrscccsccscce> 300 Idee 


The Electoral flock of Rennesdorf, the private property of 
the king of Saxony, consisting of 400 breeding ewes and rama, 
1,000 pounds of hay in tao mecls, and at mght a foddering of 
straw, was their daily portion, 

Although there might be many other valuable practices of 
the German shepherds cited, but your committee fearing that 
they have already exhausted your patience, fuibear to enlarge 





* Note by the Translator.—The clover in Germany grows 
finer than the clover in this section of country—it resembles 
more the Pennsylvania clover—and yields two crops a sea- 
son. Itis cut when in full blow, and well cured in cocks, 
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therefore leave that subject and proceed lo 


upon them, t 





the cons. ttign of The second proposition, manely, W fer 
i} domestic aly require Water in proportion to the 
sheep require 


quanuty ot dry pluvenuer they consume, and j 
puri ular attention bia this Tespect, as Well as sotne Care in 
reyulauag the quantity, aceording to circumstances. Waria 
springs are always to be preferred, though individuals are 
frequently to be seen eating snow, which may generally be 
attributed to fever; and is by no means to be considered a 
substitute for water. 

It is desirable that the flock should be able to drink without 
wetting their feet or wading into mud, both which are not 
only very injurious by creating disease in the foot, but deter 
sheep from drinking as often as inclination prompts. 

Protection against the inclemences of the season is the 
third consideration in the ‘ feeding and management of sheep 
in winter.” It is almost as necessary to their health and pros- 
perity as food itself, and for this reason, comfortable shelters 
should be built for them, they not only du much better, but 
it isa great saving of time, fodder and manure. It will be 
found that ten tous of hay, fed to sheep that have warm shel- 
ter, will go further than twelve tons fed out to them from a 
stack, and when they have no other protection from the in- 
clemencies of the weather than the side of a stack or fence, 
Such stables, if properly constructed, will at least pay from 
15 to 2) per centinterestannually., This alone should prompt 
the owner of a flock to provide comfortable lodging places for 
them. But “a merciful man is merciful to lus beast.” 

Each full grown sheep requires six square feet of room, in- 
cluding racks. ‘The stable should be eight feet high, with 
windows in the upper part, that may be closed as circum- 
stances require. The floor over head ought to be made tight, 
that nothing caa fall through. They must be well littered, as 
it will add much to the health and comfort of the animal. If 
they are not well littered, the dung accumulates, and creates 
un offensive smell; sheep are then very loth to enter them, 
It is but too often the case, that when farmers do shelter their 
sheep, the stables contain a muss of dung, so offensive that 
the flock would not enter them, and if forced in and confined 
there, would prove injurious; and hence the prejudice, ‘* that 
hou-ing sheep is injurious to their health.” 

Your commitiee regret, that circumstances over which they 
had no control, prevented their coming together sufliciently 
early to do justice to the importance of the subject committed 
tu them FRANCIS ROTCH, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Root Culture. 
The committee appointed at the last meeting of the Society, 

v, ‘reporton tie best vegetable or root crops for feeding 

cattle, and the best means of cultivating the same,” report 

ns follows:— 

‘he culture of roots, as farm erops, for feeding and fatten- 
ing domestic aniinals, 18 of such recent introduction, and so 
limited, among us,—and the few experiments that have been 
made, to ascertain the relative value of these roots, have been 
so loosely managed, that the committee do not possess the 
dita that they could desire, to make a satisfactory report, 
adapted exactly to our practice. But they are nevertheless 
satistied, from the numerous experiments which have been 
raade in Europe, ina climate very similar to our own, and 
from the partial ones which have been made among us, that 
the culture of roots is destined to effect here, what it has ef 
fected elsewhere—a great and salutary change in husbandry, 
—not only as furnishing the easiest and cheapest means of 
feeding and fattening domestic animals, but as an important 
source of fertility to the farm,—and of securing the main point 
—ultimate profit—to the owner or cultivator, 

Under these strong impressions of the advantages of en- 
couraging and extending root culture, your committee pro- 
ceed, with the limited means at their command, to fullil the 
duties assigned to them by the Society. 

The Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland have re- 
cently awarded liberal premiums for experiments in fattening 
neat ecatile,—/irst, upon diflerent kinds of roots, as the pota- 
to, turnip and mangold wurtzel;—second, upon raw and 
cooked food; and third, upon roots entirely, and a mixture of 
roots, grain, pulse and oil-eake, ‘These experiments have 
been made with a view of accurately ascertaining the compa- 
rative value of each kind of root and other food, and the eev- 
nomy of each mode of feeding it, The experiments have 
been numerous, They have been made upon ten to thirty 
head of cattle at a time; and they have been continued from 
three to six months. ‘The animals were weighed or measur- 
ed at the time of starting the experiment, at the close of it, 
and generally at intermediate periods, particularly when the 
food was varied, and the quanuty of roots and other food 
given was accurately noted ,—so that the result has indicated 
the relative value of each kind of food in the fattening pro- 
cess, aud the best mode of feeding it, The committee pro- 
ceed to state, ia a summary way, the results of some of these 
experimetts, 

1. The relative value of different roots. 

Mr Howden, with a view to the experiment, set apart the 
product of two acres of mangold wurtzel, amounting to fifty 
tons, five acres of Swedish turnips, bemg 140 tons, and two 
ueres of potatoes, Weighing 20 tons dewt, ‘The experiment 
was made with 21 head of cattle, which received, in addition 
to the roots, a few distillers grains and a |ittle straw. ‘The 
following table shows the roots appropriated to each lot, and 
the monthly inerease of the animals in girth, The abstract is 
mide from the prize essays of the society, which cannot now 
be referred to; but the impression is, that inall the experi- 
ments Which we qitole, the roots fed to each lot was precise- 
ly the same in weight. Lot No. 1 was fed from the product 
f one aere of potatoes, one acre of mangold wurtzel, and 
one acre of Swedish turnips; No, 2 from one sere of potatoes 
and two acres of Swedish turnips; and No, 3 from one acre 


of mangold wurizel and two aeres of Swedish turnips 





Date Lot No 1 | Lot No. 2 Lot No. 3 


oft # inches, 35h 9 inches, }3: 








1v3l, Nov. 40,. 





|:3 . 8 inches, 
Dec. 20.1356 « [3 “7 « 3666 «6 
1932, Jan. 30,..J9392 © Iya g BQH Q 4 
March 1,j389 47 ‘ 9g fs " 
“a OO 6 8 a“ 1°10 “< “é 
April 30,/41 4 = ** nee 4 oe 


Twenty-eight tons of mangold wurzel and Swedish ture 
nips were withdeawn to feed other stock, 
Ou the Juth January Mr. Howden took a pair of cattle out 


of each lot, and fed No. 1 with potatoes and water, No, 2 with | ments, that ruta 
| Swedish turnips, and No. 3 with mangold wurizel. 


| lowing shows thetr relative increase in three m suths. 








‘ shigiinss Lot | j Lot 2 : 2S Luis 

Date, Potatoes. | Swed. turnips.) Man. wurtzel. 

1832, Jan. 30,..)10ft. 8 inches, | L0ft. 5 inches, l10ft. 4 inches, 
April 30,.;11 6“ het SR kt Sie 


When the cattle were sold, the purchasers agreed that the 
lot fed on Swedish turnips were from 7s, to LUs. ($1.54 to 
$2.22) a head better than the other lots. The average ad- 
vance upon the original valne of each was £5.12, and the 
cost of the grains being deducted, there remained £120 ($532.- 
80) in return for the eight acres of produce cousumed, or 
£66.60 for each acre. 

From the above statement it would seem there is no great 
difference in the fattening properties of the three kinds of 
roots; and that so far as measure or weight is concerned, it 
matters little which are employed in feeding. We will note 
here for future reference, the product per acre, of each kind 
of roots, upon Mr. Howden’s ground, adding the product in 
bushels of 56 Ibs. 

The potatoes gave 








12 tons 4 ewr. equal to 482 bushels. 

‘The mangold wurtzel 25 tons «1,000 vs 

The ruta baga 28 tons s¢ 1,120 7 
2. The comparative economy of feeding raw or prepared food. 

In 1833 the svciety offered a premium of 3C sovercigns for 
the best report, founded on actual experiment made for that 
purpose, on a number of oxen or hetfers, not fewer than six, 
the animals to be of the same breed, age and sex, and the 
term of feeding not less than three months, Several reports 
were received and published in 1834, From these we ab- 
stract the following: 

Mr. Walker made his experiment with six two year old 
heifers, and four two year old steers. Each parcel was divid- 
ed intu two lots, and fed on like food, except that one half 
received their food raw, and the other half ina steamed or 
cooked state. The food consisted of Swedish turnips, pota- 
toes and crushed beans, with a little saltand straw. At the 
end of three months, it was found that the three heifers fed 
on steamed food had gained 484 stone, or 679 Ibs. and the 
three heifers fed upon raw food had gained 45} stone, but the 
quantity consumed by the first lot exceeded that of the lat- 
ler. 

Cost of feeding on steamed fuod,......-++-. £14 13 


on raw food, ecsecesecee IW 8 7S 






The first cost more than the last ...... .... £3 14 84 

Deducting the first cost, and the price of fattening from the 
price paid by the butcher, there remained a profit on the 
three heifers fed with steamed food, of 9s; while the profit on 
the three fattened with raw food amounted to £3 10s 6d. By a 
like estimate, the loss on the steers fed with steamed food was 
3s. 8d. and the profit on those fed with raw food 10s. 6. 

Andrew Howden made a like experiment with 18 cattle, 
in six lots. ‘Their increase, and expense of keeping for three 
months, from the 20th March to the 20th June, were as fol- 
lows: 

Incr. in lbs. 
Three heifers on raw turnips,....++. 392 


on steamed turnips,....++- 532 818 0 
se on raw potatues,..-.--. 600 10 70 
‘* on steamed potatoes,....... 572 10 70 
Three steerson raw potatoes and corn, 722 9 40 
‘* on boiled potatoes and corn, 639 9 50 


John Baswell fed ten horned cattle. ‘The expense of kcep- 
ing the five cattle on raw food was £32 2.1, while that of 
the cattle on prepared food was £34 5 10. On heing slaugh- 
tered the two lots appeared to be very similar, but the parti- 
cular weight is not mentioned, 


3. Relative economy of feeding with turnips alone, or with tur- 
nips and other more expensive food. 

Robert Stevenson was the successful cempetitor for the so- 
ciety’s premium. He took 18 oxen; their live weight was 
ascertained at the beginning, at the end, and at intermediate 
periods of the experiment, which continued 119 days. The 
cattle were divided into three lots of six beasts each, and a 
correctaccount was kept of the weight of food consumed by 
each lot. Lot 1, was allowed lintseed cake, bruised beans, 
and bruised oats, in addition to turnips, and during the last 
24 days of the experiment, 20 Ibs. of potatoes were given per 
day toeach. Lot 2, received the same allowance except the 
lintseed cake, and half the potatces, And lot 3, was fed upon 
turnips alone, ‘The cost of the keep of each animal, during 
the 119 days, was as follows: 

Total cost of feeding one beast of lot 1,.......£5 2 
do do Oe BME cnn. 37 
do do Ge ME sxc £4 

The improvement in live weight was as follows, 
First lot increased in weight........ LO stone, 
Second do GO ccccscsee 
Third do dd ssccccee BH & 

Abstracting the cost of feeding from the value of the increas- 
ed weiglit, the loss and profit would stand as below 

ames'on feeding tat L, cceccicesvcce *£3 15 83 
Protit on feeding lot 2, ...ccceeeeesee 1:19 3 
Proit onfeeding ltS,. ..cscccsccecce 21 1 

“Thus, when turnips alone were used, a profit of twenty- 
two per cent way realized; where beans and oats were used 
along with the turnips, the profit was diminished to eight and 
ahalf per cent; but when sttll more expensive food was tried, 
thatas, grain and lintseed cake, along with turnips and pota- 
toes, a loss Was sustained of no less than 12 3.16 per cent.” 

Lot l, were the largest oxen. They were fed each with 
132 Ibs per day of Swedish turnips; lot 2, were fed each with 
120 Ibs. of the same perday; and lot 3, being the smallest, 
received but 115 lbs. per day, and for twenty-four days but 
ninety two pounds, 

Lot 1, cost 4.484 pence for every pound of increased live wt. 
Lot2, * 3.92 “ “a se 
Lot 3, * 3.39 - - a 

The turnips were estimated at four pence per ewt; the po- 
tatoes at Is, 6d. perewt,; oats and beans at 3s. 6d. per bushel, 
and lintseed cake at three-fourths of a penny per pound. 

‘In conelusion ‘says Mr. Stevenson,” on this part of the 
subject, ** we give it as our opinion, that whoever feeds cattle 
on durnips alone, will have no reason, on the score of profit, 
to regret their not having employed more expensive auxiliaries 
to hasten the fattening process.” 

It would seem pretty evident, from the foregoing experi- 
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The fol- | crops for feeding cattle. 





baga and mangold wurtze! are the best root 
The profit of cultivating aud feeding 
these roots will be more manifest, if we « ire their acrea- 
ble product with thatof hay, potatoes, » coarse grains 
which we feed w fattening animals. ‘To enable the commuit- 
tee to make this comparison, they assume the following as the 
uverage products of crops, and attach to each of these an esti- 
mate of their marketable value. Both the product and the 
prices will greatly vary; tut those assumed are deemed suf- 
ficiently correct for comparison, 

An acre of grass, 2 tons at $10,. ..eeeeeees $20 00 


do corn, 40 bushels at 75 cts....... 3!) 00 
do oats, 30 do at37hcts...... 11 20 
do buckwheat,30 do at 50 cts....+-. 15 00 
do potatoes, 150 do at25 cts....... 37 5 


do ruta baga, 600 do  at25 cts.....-. 150 00 
do man. wurtzel, 600do at 25 cts...---. 350 00 

Estimating the cost of the roots, in labor, at twenty dollars 
an acre more than that of the hay, oats and buckwheat, it 
still leaves a great disparity in the profits; and considering the 
cost of culture equal to that of Indian corn, there is a mani- 
fest auvantage in the turnips and mangold wurtzel over the 
corn crop, as a material for cattle fuod. Good beef cannot be 
made on hay alone, in winter: and those who do not feed 
roots, must resort to some more expensive fuod, as the meal 
of Indian corn, vats, buckwheat, &c, The turnips and man- 
gold wurtzel, on the contrary, with the aid of perbaps a lit- 
tle straw, will serve of themselves to feed and fatten animals. 

In this matter the chairman can speak from experience. 
He purchased four oxen a little before Christmas, and kept 
then till some time in April; after a short time, they ate each 
two bushels a day of ruta baga;—they would eat very little 
else, though laid before them, not even lintseed cake. They 
made good beef, and afforded a handsome profit onthe turnips 
consumed, 

If we now assume that an ox will require a quarter of a 
hundred of hay per diem to keep him in good condition, und 
that it will require an addition of four quarts of corn meal, or 
eight quarts of crushed oats or buckwheat, per diem, to fat- 
ten him; and if we consider 112 pounds or two bushels of 
roots equivalent to a ration of hay and grain, then the seve- 
ral crops will feed an animal as below. 

One acre of grass, and half anacre of corn will feed 160 days. 
One and a half acres of mangold wurtzel, or Swed- 

ish turnips will feed....++cececcsecccccecccees 400 days. 
One acre of grass, and one acre of oats or buckwheat 

WH $00 .ccccscvcesccccscvesccccevescccceccs 100 GSFUs 
Two acres of Swedish turnips or mangold wurzel 

will feed ....... -- 600 days. 


ee eee ee 


One acre of potatoes will feed .....eseeeeeeeeee+ TO days. 
One acre of Swedish turnips or mangold wurtzel 
WEG hin. 0405 cesasesess-s0ceccwanececnc + ese. Wee ae 


Making very liberal allowance for the difference in the ex- 
pense of raising these crops, and for any error the eommittee 
may have made in fixing the daily rations, or in the acreable 
produce of each, they think that no doubt can for a moment 
be entertained, that the Swedish turnip and the mangold 
wurtzel are decidedly the best crops that can be raised for 
feeding and fattening cattle. 

The committee have no doubt that the sugar beet and the 
carrot offer advantages nearly or quite equal to the roots above 
recommended, ‘Their product and nutrient properties are 
very similar, and the expense of culture is not very dissimilar. 
The sugar beet is probably richer in nutriment than the man- 
gold wurtzel, though its product is ordinarily less. The car- 
rot may require more labor in the culture; but itis superior as 
food, particularly for horses. 

Arthur Young highly extols the carrot. Upon the pro- 
duct of three acres of this root, he assures us, he kept for 
more than five months, twenty work horses, four bullocks, 
and six milch cows; nor did the animals, during that period, 
he adds, taste any food, excepta little hay. Our enterprising 
fellow citizen, Col. Meacham, of Oswego, has gone largely 
into the culture of carrots, ag cattle feed, as welles many of 
his neighbors; and they speak highly of the profits of the cul- 
ture. 

Some highly satisfactory experiments have also been made 
among us, on a limited scale, in cultivating and feeding the 
sugar beet. There seems to be little doubt, from the high 
state of perfection and of profit, which the business has arriv- 
ed atin France and Germany, that the culture of this beet 
will soon be extensively gone into in thiscountry, for the pur- 
pose of making sugar; and if so, the residium of the beet 
will form an important item in the material for fattening cat- 
tle. 

There are other advantages resulting from root culture 
which should not be overlooked. It tends reatly to increase 
the quantity of manure on the farm, to meliorate the texture 
of the soil, and to furnish excellent alternating crops in con- 
vertible husbandry. In selecting for culture, the farmer 
should choose the roots that are bestadapted to his soil. The 
turnips prefer a dry sandy soil; the beet a clay loam. 

As to the best means of cultivating these crops, the com- 
mittee summarily remark, thatthe product and profit will mae 
terially depend upon the following contingencies: viz, that 
the soil be dry; that it be rich; that itbe deeply worked; that 
it he well pulverized; and that the after culture be well ma- 
naged. ‘The implements necessary to cultivate them advan- 
tageously, in addition to the plough and harrow, are the drill- 
barrow and cultivator, The season for sowing the beet is 
from 10th to the 20th May;—of sowing the Swedish turnip, 
from the 10th to the 25th June. The drill or row culture is 
decidedly the best. A detail of the whole process of culture 
would occupy too much space for this report, and is unneces- 
sary, as these processes are already understood by many, and 
have been minutely described in the agricultural periodicals 
of the day. The committee will merely recommend in con- 
clusion, that the roots be always cut, previously to being fed 
to cattle, for which machines may be procured, at a moderate 
charge, which will cut a bushel in one to three minutes. If 
cut, the roots are eaten entirely; if not cut, a portion is apt to 
be rejected and wasted. 

The chairman has received a communication from Col. 
Meacham, stating his mode of cultivating the carrot, the pro- 
dact, and manner of using the crop, He cultivates them in 
drills, from 20 to 24 inches apart—he gets one thousand bush- 
els an acre, atan expense of $25 to $30; he kept six work 
horses on them from Nov, 1836 to June 1837, without grain, 
and they remained in good plight, and performed as well as 
he ever had horses pertorm;—and he thinks they are worth 
double as much for stock as ruta baga. 

Upon the subject of the carrot culture, which is perhaps 
less understuod among ug thar that of the beet and turnip, 
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the committee will add, that this root thrives best in a sand 
loam, light, moist, but not wet, and of great depth; in whic 
the plough, going to the beam, brings to the surface nothing | 
that is not fit for vegetation. ‘The ground should be ploughed 

immediately preceding the sowing. In Suffolk, Eng. they 

sow 8 lbs. seed, broadcast, to the acre; and the crop is from 

400 10 500 bushels. ‘I'o horses they are considered superior 

to any other food. Two bushels of carrots and one of chaff | 
is the per diem allowance to a horse; or 7 bushels of carrots 

and one bushel of oats is the allowance fora week. They 

are also profitably fed to all other farm stock. They are rais- 

ed in Suffolk without dung, at an expense of 9d. (16 cents) 

per bushel. The yield of the carrot is often 700 to 1000 bush- 

els the acre. The crop is gathered by making a deep furrow 

near to the drill; when a man selzes, draws the top to the 

furrow, and pulls them up with great facility. : 

Another root, the parsnip, is deserving of notice, though 
its partial culture, hitherto, will hardly entitle it to be classed 
among field crops. It is believed to be the most nutritious 
root of any that have been named; is as easy cultivated as 
the carrot or the beet: and has this advantege over all the 
others, that its value 1s not impaired by frost. : 

From the preceding views, the committee do not hesitate to 
recommend the extention of root culture, as the most ready 
means of keeping up the fertility of our farms, and of increas- 
ing the profits of their cultivation. J. BUEL, Ch’n. 








Report of the Committee on Swine. 


Until recently, very little attention has been paid to the 
breeds of our farm stock; and pigs being considered an infe- 
rior species of domestic animals, have been the last to engage 
the attention of the farmer; and even at the present day in 
many districts of our country, the old unprofitable kinds of 
this animal continue to prevail. Indeed, systematic breedir 
with a view to improve the furm and value of the animal, 
may be eaid to have hardly commenced among us, the im- 
provements which are perceptible, being ruther the fruits 
of European than American skill. 

A common error in this country, has been to regard more 
the size of the animal, than its symmetry or good points—to 
estimate a breed according to the great weight which it could 
be made to attain—rather than the profit with which it would 
be fitted to the hands of the butcher—the most material point 
to the farmer. But experience is teaching us a new lesson 
on this head. Butchers now judge of an animal, not accord- 
ing toits gross weight, but according to the good points, or 
most valuable meat, which it carries. Breeders have learn- 
ed to prefer those which, with a given quantity of fuod, will 
lay on the most meat. And the consumer has learned, too, 
that meat that shows the most solid fat, is neither the most 
healthy, the moat savory, northe most economical. It is the 
due admixture of fat and lean,or the prevalence of what is 
termed fat-lean—such as is seen in the Devonshire ox and the 
South Down sheep—that gives the greatest value to the but- 
cher's meat. 

It was lately remarked by an eminent breeder of England, 
Mr. Gray, at an agricultural dinner, that he could feed on an 
acre of land, a greater number of pounds of mutton, in car- 
casses from 18 to 20 lbs. per quarter than in carcasses 
from 28 to 30 Ibs, per quarter, and thata quarter of mut- 
ton from a sheep of 18 to 20 Ibs. weight per qr. is worth 
more in proportion than froma sheep of 30 lhs. per quarter; 
and that, consequently, the advantage is on the side of the 
smaller carcasses. And he assigned this, among other rea- 
sons, that in case of drought or scarcity, a smail animal can 
collect as much food as a iarger one, and having a smaller 
carcass it derives more advantage from it; that whilst the lar- 
ger is losing in condition, the smaller one, if not improving, is 
remaining stationary ; and when the period arrives at which 
an abundance of food can be obtained, it almost immediate- 
ly reaxsumes its position, and is fit to go to market sooner than 
the larger animal. 

These remarks are found to hold good in regard to swine, 
as wellas sheep. ‘The same quantum of food that will give 
600 pounds to hogs ofa very large breed, will fatten two hogs 
of 300 pounds each: and the meat of the .atter, thongh not 
so fat, will be of the better quality. This, and other conside- 
rations, have given to what is termed the Berkslures, a deci- 
ded superiority both in England and America, over most 
other breeds. 

The history of the introduction of this breed among us, 
was stated in the report upon swine, made at the last meet- 
ing of this society. Since that time, the demand for this 
breed of pigs, from almost every state in the Union, has great 
ly increased, and prices, in some cases, have almost exceed- 
ed credulity. Two hundred and fifty, three hundred, und | 
even five hundred dollars a pair, have been paid for them. | 
Nor have they been found deficient in weight, when they 
have had time to mature their growth, ‘They have been fat- 
tened to weigh five, six, and seven hundred pounds; and | 
one was brought to this market last week, from Fulton coun- | 
ty, eighteen months old, purchased of Judge Buel a little more 
than one year ago, which weighed, when dressed, 633 Ibs, 
the carcass of which sold in the market at about $56. 

But it is not the great weight which this breed of hogs are | 
brought to, that gives them their great intrinsic value, ‘They 
are docile, quiet, come to early maturity, have but little of- | 
fal, give a large and excellent ham, one of the most valuable 
parts, sweet, sound aud high flavored pork, and is believed, 
make as great, if not greater returns for the food consumed, 
than any other breed amongst us ; 

It is a matter of congratulation to the admirer of this breed 
of hogs, that Mr. Lossing of this city, has recently imported 
three animals of this breed, carefully selected by Mr. Hawes, 
in England. This, it is hoped, will prevent the necessity of 
breeding in-and-in, and thus preserve to us the breed in its 

urity. 

ee of the high opinion entertained of this 
breed of hogs, I will state, that Col. Williams, a spirited and 
wealthy gentleman, residing on Long-Island, desirous of pro- 
curing a superior breed of hogs, wrote to his friend and agent 
at Liverpool, to procure for him, without regard to price, six 
pigs of the best breed in England, and to take time and satis- 
fy himself before purchasing. After diligent inquiry, his 
friend finally settled on the Berkshire, as being considered, 
taking al] things into view, the best and most approved breed, 
and purchased seven, four males and three females, being 
the entire litter, (the owner refusing to sell a part,) and for- 
warding them to New-York, where they arrived in October 
last. One of the male pigs will be forwarded to the chairman 
of this committee in the spring, which will go etill further to 
keep the breed from degenerating. 








There are other good breeds of hogs in some sections of 
the country, each of which have their advocates and admirers, 
such as the Bedford or Woburn, Mackey, Leicesters, Mocho, 
China, Byfield and Grass-breed, as they are termed. 

Much loss has been sustained by our farmers, in not keep- 
ing up the purity of blood, when possessed: the importance 
of which has been too little regarded, and before they were 
aware of it, the good qualities were lost, either by breeding in- 
and-in, or by crossing with inferior animals. 

As regards the choice of hogs for breeding, it is reeommend- 
ed that the male should be small headed, deep afc. broad in 
the chest, the chine rather arched, the ribs and barrel well 
rounded. and the hams falling full down nearly to the hock. 
He should alsu be more compact in his form, and rather smal- 
ler than the female, for ifsie be coarse, her progeny will be 
improved in form and flesh by the cross, and the more roomy 
she is, the better chance will she affurd of producing a large 
and healthy liuer. Respecting her make, no other observa- 
tion need be made than to choose her of a deep and capacious 
body with a good appearance, and belonging to as good a 
race as can be found. 

The boar should be well fed, and when young, used spar- 
ingly. The sow should also be kept in good condition, so as 
to support her offspring, but should not be made too fat; for 
if in very high order she will probably bring but a weak and 
indifferent litter of pigs. She should not be allowed to far- 
row in the winter, as the young are then extremely tender 
and of all animals the least able to endure cold, and thrive 
with great difficulty. The months of March and the first of 
April for the spring, and the months of August and Septem- 
ber, for the fall litters, are therefo e to be preferred for far- 
rowing. 

When breeders possess a good kind of stock, they are too 
apt to follow itup, by breeding what is termed ‘in-and-in” 
with the same family; a practice which is well known cannot 
be successfully persevered in, for they will become bad feed- 
ers, grow delicate, fall off in size, and almost entirely give up 
breeding; and should they casually have a litter, the pigs 
will be small, weak and, and die almost as soon as they are 
born. 

It not unfrequently happens, that a young sow will de- 
vour her young; she should, therefore, be carefully wa'ched, 
and well fed, when about to farrow: which may be known 
by her carrying straw in her mouth, about to form her bed. 
[t is a good precaution to sponge the backs of the pigs immedi- 
ately aiter they are born, with a strong infusion ofalves, in luke- 
warm water, as its bitter taste will prevent her from destroying 
them, care should also be taken before farrowing to separate 
her from other hogs. Sheshould havea dry and warm place, 
and be provided with a good supply of straw cut short, to pre- 
vent the pigs from getting entangled, in which case she is apt to 
lay on and kill them. ‘To protect the pigs, an open frame or 
strong rail on each side’ of ber, elevated a few inches from the 
ground, under which the pigs may run, has been recommend- 
ed. Eight or ten days after farrowing, the sow may be al- 
lowed to leave her stye for a short time every day, and when 
the pigs acquire a little strength, they may accompany her. 
A grass field is the best place, for the herbage improves the 
sow’s milk; the pigs grow fasteras well as more healthy, and 
the stye is sonlaeed more sweet by their absence. If the 
brood be numerous, they should be lessened, in order to re- 
lieve the sow, to eight or at most nine: though from ten to 
thirteen have been brought up in perfect order, without any 
apparent injury to the mother. In such cases, however, she 
should be a strong and healthy animal, as well as supplied 
with an abundance of the most nutritious food. During the 
whole period of her nursing, the offals of the kitchen or dairy 
wash, with ship stuffs, ground oats, barley, buckwheat or 
corn, mixed onl given lukewarm, morning and evening, and 
inthe middle of the day, boiled potatoes, beets or carrots, 
with a little Indian meal or peas and barley ground and mix- 
ed, or something equally nutritious. 

‘The young pigs, even while sucklers, should not be left 
wholly to the nourishment offered by the sow, but should be 
furnished, two or three times a day, with skim-milk, or bat- 
termilk-whey or pot liquor, made lukewarm, and having a 
little meal, shorts and boiled roots, mixed up with it: or if 
this be thought too troublesome, skim-milk, with a small 
quantity of meal may be left constantly tor them, in a part of 
the stye to which the sow canuot have access. In six or se- 
ven weeks, they will generally weigh from thirty to thirty- 
five pounds and be strong enough to wean. After weaning 
they should notfonly be kept dry and clean,' but regularly 
ed, 


The importance of the value of swine, with regard to the 
consuming of the refuse or coarse grain of the farm, and pro- 
duction of manure, is too well known to the farmer to require 
further notice. 

Pigs that come in March, and are intended to be killed in 
December, should be well fed with the wash of the kitchen 
and dairy, from the time of weaning, and have a run in good 
clover where there is plenty of water, and as soon as peas 
will answer, a smal] quantity added to their feed daily, and 
the quantity inereased as they increase in size; as feeding and 
fattening hogs exclusively on corn, at the present high prices, 
it is evident every one, would be a losing and ruinous con- 
cern. Itis therefore recommended, that as svon as the har- 
vesting of potatoes commences, the hogs should be confined 
and fed with boiled or steamed potatoes, with a few pumpkins, 
beets or carrots; and peas, oats and buckwheat, ground toge- 
ther, should be well mixed, when hot, and fed lukewarm, re- 
gularly three times per day. (Gireat care should be taken not 
to cloy their appetites, by feeding more than they will eat at 
each time, and as they advance, it is recommended to feed 
them a little at a time, several timesintheday. To keep them 
ensy and quiet, much depends on regularity, for they keep 
much better time than many are aware of. 

To harden and give solidity to their flesh, about two or 
three weeks previous to their slaughtering, they should be 
plentifully fed with corn and pure water, but it would be 
more economical to have the corn reduced to meal, and if 
convenient made into mush or pudding, adding a little salt 
by way of relish. A small quantity of fine charcoal thrown 
into their pens occasionally, and a small quantity of sulphur, 
mixed with the food, will add much to their health. 

It has been ascertained that one bushel of grain, ground 
and cooked, will go nearly as far as two, in its whole state. 
The above remarks will apply equally well to grown hogs. 

March pigs, well fattened, weighing from 200 to 250 pounds 
and killed in December, will command in this market the 
highest price; but for consumption on the farm, an older and 


larger hag is recommended, ssy from 800 to 40 pounds. 





Hogs treated as above, if of a good breed, will require 
from six to eight weeks to fatten them sufficiently for slaugh- 
tering. C. N. BEMENT, Chairman, 





Report on Grasses and Grass Lands, 

The committee on laying down grass lands, &c. report: 

In the consideration of this subject, but two distinct propo- 
sitions submit themselves to the reflection of the commitiee, 
and first: Our soils in the northern states may be ranged, for 
the purposes of this essay, into two classes: the tenacious, 
consisting of clayey, loamy and vegetable; and the silicious 
or sandy. These are sufficiently well known to every 
farmer, without analyzation, and the commitice believe that 
the long practical experience and observation of their several 
properties, need only to be here confirmed and reiterated.— 
The first division of these soils may be termed “natural grass 
lands;’’ the second requires the grasses to be frequently eulti- 
vated by rotation with other crops; and for the present pur- 
pose, may be termed ‘artificial’ soils for grasses. 

In the management of the first, the committee feel warrant- 
ed in the assertion, (and for the truth of this, they appeal to 
the innumerable instances afforded in all parts of the northern 
states, when large and productive tracts of meadow and pas- 
tures, have been in uninterrupted grass culture for more than 
halfa century,) that so far as has yet been tried, lands may 
be kept in grass culture for such time as “ the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” It is true that these soils, more 
than others, will not bear continual cropping without occa- 
sional nourishment, with impunity; but whee once Well seed- 
ed, by the application of various manures, among which that 
of the barn yard is the best, and the absence of close after- 
feeding, they will yield grass, in common parlance, “ almost 
forever,” 

In many sections of our country, when the vegetable loam 
preponderates upon a clayey, or a hard-pan subsoil, the 
ploughing up of meadows and pasture lands for many years is 
almost destructive to their future production of grass, and it 
is only by long and regular applications of mixed and rich 
manures, that they can be brought back to their primitive 
luxuriance. In proof of this remark, your committee need on- 
ly refer to some of the most celebrated and productive grazing 
districts of the state, where the staple grasses of our country 
have been always successfully cultivated. In frequent in- 
stances, perhaps in a large majority of cases, lands of this de« 
scription, which have been cleared within the last filly years, 
and now occupied as pasture and meadow, have never been 
ploughed, but remain in the same uneven condition of sur- 
face, us they were left, when the harrow followed the first 
grain and grass seed which were deposited in thei after clear- 
ing. Great reluctance i» usually manifested in disturbing 
these fields, although somewhat inconvenient to the mower, 
so well satisfied are their proprietors with their annual erups, 
ns to prefer the old adage, and ‘let well enough alone,””— 
Your committee have witnessed instances of this description 
of soils thirty years in grass, and but slightly manured, and 
under very ordinary cultivation, producing in a common sea- 
son, two to three tons of the finest hay peracre. Such, how- 
ever, are extraordinary cases in favorable positions. An or- 
dinary crop may be one to two tons per acre, according to the 
care and attention of the farmer, 

It is true that these lands may become exhausted, and the 
grass ‘run out,” as the term goes, by bad husbandry and 
neglect; but the application of yard manures, of new grass 
seeds and the harrow, will in nearly all instances, restore 
them to their wonted luxuriance. It need hardly here be 
stated, that irrigation, draining and other artificial stimulants 
may be important acquisitions to the productiveness of the 
meadow and the pasture, but as these always suggest them- 
selves to the judgment and good sense of the cultivator, they 
do not necessarily come within the province of this discussion. 
The quantity of seed sown to the acre for either posture or 
meaduw, should not be less than halfa bushel; the kind or 
variety to depend somewhat upon the soil and its situation, 
For mowing, the red clover, timothy and red top are the best 
and most desirable. For pastures, the same, with the addition 
of white clover and blue or June grass, which are almost eve- 
rywhere indigenous to the soil, and are among the richest and 
most nutritious of all our grasses. In fine, the simplest me- 
thoda compatible with the established rules of good husbandry, 
your committee believe, with such soils, are the best for their 
profitable and perpetual cultivation. 

In the discussion of the second proposition of the subject, 
viz. the cultivation of grasses on the lighter soils, yonr com- 
mittee will remark, that much will necessarily be left to the 
judgment of the cultivator, in the time thot his lands are to be 
kept in grass, and his own necessities or ‘requirements, of 
his soil, Asa general rule, if the raising of grass be an object, 
so long as the lands produce well, either from their natural 
ferulity, or by the application of artificial stimulants, they 
should not be disturbed; but when the object is a regular ro- 
tation, with a strict regard to profit, two to four years is suffi- 
cient for the benefit of the land, and as long aa such soils 
will usually yield a grass crop to profit. It is better that the 
soils be properly prepared, by previous grain or root crops and 
abundant manuring, harrowing and rolling, for the reception 
of grass seeds, and that the manures of the farm, save, per- 
haps, lime, ashes and plaster, be withheld for the use of the 
current ploughed crops, than to expend them upon the grasses; 
yet much must depend upon the local position of the ground, 
the climate, and the dry or moist condition of the soil, 

The descriptions of grasses best fitted for these soils are, so 
far as our expenence has yet tested, the red clover and timo- 
thy. They are strong, hardy and rich in their properties, 
universally known and cultivated, and have, in competition 
with all rival experiments, maintained their reputation and 
superiority. The proportions of seed to be distributed on the 
soil, may vary with the requirements of the cultivator, whe- 
ther for hay or for pasture; but may range from one to two- 
thirds of either variety; butin no case for thorough reeding, 
vhould the combined quantity be less than half a bushel to 
three pecks per acre. The ps fault with our farmers is, to 
not half seed their grass lands, the usual allowance being less 
than half the quantity recommended, The time and manner 
of seeding, your committee unhesitatingly recommend, as the 
earliest spring, on a light loam; or if that be wanting, while 
the gronnd is yet unsettled, on a crop of winter grain. If this 
mode be not practicable, the best other plan would be either 
by sowing with spring grains, or seeding in the summer, with 
yuckwheat or turnips as the occasion may demand, 

The ploughing into the soil, of an occasional greas crop for 
its renovation, in the absence of stimulating manures, cannot 





be too highly recommended in the lighter soils; and for sue 
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ceeding crops of almost any description, this process is highly 
advantageous, and may, without hesitation, be always recoim- 
mended. 

Ax the discussion of this subject at greater length, would 
lead your committee into minute details, although highly pro- 
fitable in its results, yet not required by their duties for this 
oceasion, they beg leave to close their communication with 
the following suggestion to all who would cultivate grasses: 

Read attentively, and follow the experimental and praetical 
rules laid down in the agricultural papers of the day, and no 
intelligent farmer need be at a loss to understand how to best 
cultivate his lands with grasses. 

L. F. ALLEN, Chairman. 
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EXTRACTS. 
[From the Journal of the American Silk Society.} 
Address to the People of the United States. 

Fettow Citizens—A convention of the friends of 
the silk culture assembled in Baltimore on the 11th ult. 
and remained in session for three days. Delegates were 
present from eleven states, and the District of Colum- 
bia, amounting in number to nearly three hundred ; and, 
we believe, that for intelligence and respectability, this 
assembly would not suffer in comparison, with any body, 
of equal numbers, which any of the great interests of 
our country have brought together. Among those as- 
sembled were a number who have been practically en- 
gaged cither in the culture or the manufacture of silk, 
and they exhibited various specimens of this beautiful 
and valuable article, which certainly gave fair promise 
of success to those who shall engage in the business. 
This convention, in the course of its transactions, ap- 
pointed the undersigned to address you on the impor- 
tance of the silk culture ; and we now ask your attention 
while we endeavor to show that you will promote both 
the interests of the country, and your own individual 
prosperity, by giving this business a fair trial. 

That it is desirable the United States should become 
a silk growing country, provided it can be done with a 
fair profit to those engaged in the business, is so evident 
that little need be said upon the subject. The consump- 
tion of this article has been rapidly increasing, particu- 
larly within the last few years. In 1821, the amount of 
the silks imported, as ascertained from the custom-house 
returns, was not quite $4,000,000. In 1825, the amount 
had arisen to nearly $10,500,000; and in 1837 to over 
$20,000,000. It should be borne in mind too, that we 
import other articles either of necessity or luxury, near- 
ly or quite equivalent in cost to the value of all our ex- 
ports; and the consequence is, that we must either run 
in debt for the principal part of the silks we use, or be 
subject to a constant drain of the precious metals. A 
system like this cannot be long continued consistently 
with the prosperity of the country. We must curtail 
our imports of this article, or we must produce the raw 
material ourselves, and export it to pay for such of the 
silk fabrics as we cannot with profit manufacture for 
ourselves. 

We might extend our observations upon this branch 
of the subject, did we not believe that no further argu- 
ment is necessary to satisfy you, that we ought to be- 
come a silk growing country provided the business will 
yield a fair profit to those who undertake it. Let us 
proceed then to this inquiry. 

In the first place it may be stated that the climate of 
our country, and much of the soil, are such that the 
silk we make is not excelled, either in beauty or strength 
by that of any country inthe world. For the truth of 
this fact we may appeal to the testimony of every fo- 
reigner, capable of judging, who has had an opportunity 
of testing our silk. Shortly prior to the revolutionary 
war, no less than 10,000 Ibs. of raw silk were sent from 
the colony of Georgia to London, and its quality was 
such that it commanded from two to three shilling ster- 
ling per pound, more than that of any other country. 
We are not aware that any considerable quantity has 
been sent to Europe from states farther north, but Eu- 
ropean manufacturers have frequently examined it, and 
they have uniformly given it the character stated above. 
We can produce then excellent silk, inthe various parts 
of our country, and toany desirableamount. But we are 
frequently met with the argument, that although our 
soil and climate are both very favorable to this culture, 
still labor is so high that we cannot compete with the 
silk growing countries of Europe and Asia, where the 
price of labor is extremely low. 

Many of you wil! no doubt recollect that prior to the 
war 1812, although we were growing large amounts of 
cotton, we received all our more common and substan- 
tial muslins from India. During the war, when our com- 
merce was greatly reduced and the prices of all iimport- 
ed articles became very high, cotton manufactories were 
commenced in some of the eastern states, and helped to 
supply the deficiency. When the times of peace again 
arrived and commerce revived, it was very generally pre- 
dicted that those manufacturing establishments must be 
broken up, as the principal articles they then made were 
such as to bring them into direct competition with those 
countries where the price of labor was at its lowest 
point. Was this prediction verified? Far from it. 
Those manufactories have been greatly extended, and 
they now give us muslins for less than half the price we 
formerly paid for those of India, and of a quality great. 
ly superior. In fact we now export such muslins to In- 
dia, and sell them ata good profit. The high price of 
labor, in this case, then, has not prevented a successful 
competition with those countries where the wages are 
such as scarcely to afford the most meagre subsistence 
to the population engaged in it. Why then should the 
high price of labor prevent our raising silk to a good 
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profit? The fact is, and it may be applied to all cases, 
that those countries where labor is very low, business 
is carried on much more sluggishly than where it is 
high, and their implements are more rude and less adap- 
ted to the purpose; so that the same amount expended 
will not produce more in the former case than in the 
latter. ; 

But we need not proceed further with general argu- 
ments, to prove that the silk culture will be a profitable 
branch of national industry; facts were elicited during 
the sittings of the convention, which are more to the 
purpose than any arguments we could use. The Rev. 
D. V. McLean, of Freehold, New-Jersey, stated that, 
in order totry what amount of silk could be made from 





a given portion of ground, and that too by a person 
who had no practical knowledge of the business, he 
planted a small lot of known dimensions, with morus 
multicaulis, in the spring of the past year, and that he 
made during the summer, from this lot, at the rate of 
510 Ibs. of cocoons or 51 Ibs. of raw silk per acre. He 
further stated that, for want of a sufficiency of the silk 
worms’ eggs, he did not feed nearly so large a number 
as his foliage would have supported. But suppose we 
take this amount as the average per acre, and it is cer 
tainly not too high, and we shall presently find that the 
business will yield a large profit. The va!ue of the raw 
silk is not less than $5 per pound, which will give us 
$255 as the gross produce per acre. The gentleman 
above named did not keep any account of the expense 
of collecting the leaves, attending to the worms, &c ; but, 
a Mr. Smith, a very respectable farmer of oe 
Massachusetts, who has been for several years engage 
in the culture, stated that he knew from actual experi- 
ments, that when he paid the full price for labor it did 
not cost him more than $2 per pound for the raw silk he 
obtained. Other gentlemen present, who had consider- 
able experience in the business, corroborated his state- 
ment—suppose, however, that in order to be perfectly 
safe in our estimate, we add 25 per cent. to this amount 
making the expense of producing the pound of raw silk 
$2.50 or $127.50 for the 51 Ibs. and we have a nett pro- 
fit of $127.50 peracre. Permit us now toask you, what 
branch of your usual business yields a profit any thing 
like this? 

We see then that if the silk culture is undertaken by 
the farmer as an exclusive business, it will yield him a 
rich return, even when he has to pay the full price for 
all the labor employed. But if ever the United States 
shall become extensively engaged in this branch of in- 
dustry, and that it will eventually become so engaged 
we have not the shadow of a doubt, by far the greater 
portion of the article will be produced by farmers or 


(> Our Four First Volumes, 


Have been reprinted, and a quantity of them bound, some 
two volumes in one, and some four in one, have been forward- 
ed to our agents in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington,Richmond, Augusta, St. Louis and New- 
Orleans’ and they will be forwarded to Hartford, and other 
places where they may be ordered, as soon as navigation will 
permit. They cannot be sent, bound, by mail; but will be 
sent to order in a stitched form. 

(> Receipts are often requested to be sent for moneys re 
ceived. The receipts of five dollars and over will be ac- 
knowledged in the Cultivator; and for less sums, the receipt 
of the papers for which money is sent, by the subscriber, 1s an 
acknowledgement that we have received it. This arrange- 
ment will save the writing of many letters and much postage. 

Mulberry seed, we are desired to advertise the public, is tor 
sale by W. Coleman, bookseller, New-York, rt by J. F.Cal- 
lan, bookseller, Washington City. 





Moneys recewed during the last month, in sums of five dollars 
and over. The total receipts are included from post-offices 
marked with an asterisk.* 





planters, who are at the same time raising their ordinary 
crops. Most of the labor can be as well, and as expe- 
ditiously, performed by children of from nine to twelve | 
years of ageas by robust men; and thusa large propor- | 
tion of our population, who are consumers but produce | 
nothing, may be most profitably employed during a por- | 
tion of the year. Every farmer who has a family of! 
children about him, by planting a small portion of his | 
ground with morus multicaulis, may make from 50 to| 
200 Ibs. of raw silk per year, with very little interrup-| 
tion to his other pursuits, and ata very trifling expense; | 
and thus add largely to his yearly income. 

But suppose he has no family of children of his own | 
and is obliged to hire those of his poorer neighbors; he! 
is then increasing his own profits by this business, at 
the same time that he is rescuing these children from | 
the evils of an idle life, and giving them food to eat and 
raiment to wear. 

There is still another view of this subject which is of 
great importance, particularly to the citizens of many of | 
the Atlantic states. In all of these we find large quan- | 
tities of land, either naturally poor, or so reduced by | 
culture as to yield no profit to the cultivator. The con- 
sequence is, that the people of these states are rapidly 
emigrating to the more fertile regions of the west to} 
seek a subsistence for themselves and their families; ' 
giving cause for fear, that, unless some means can be 
found to remove this necessity, some of those states will | 
soon bein a measure depopulated. Now it fortunately | 
happens, that poor, sandy, and almost worn-out lands 
yield the very best of silk; and although the quantity 
will not be so large as from more fertile lands, the pro- 
fits will be such as to leave no inducement to the inha- 
bitants to leave the homes of their fathers, in order to! 
raise wheat, corn, tobacco, or cotton, in the fertile valley | 
of the Mississippi. } 

We think we have, in the few remarks we have made, | 
shown you sufficient inducements to make a fair trial | 
of the silk culture. We might add many more facts if| 
we thought it necessary, but these you will find stated | 
more at large in the periodical publications which are } 
devoted to this cause, and particularly in the “ Journal} 
of the American Silk Society,” published in Baltimore, | 
and to which we refer you, in the full confidence that 
you will there find all the directions necessary for pro- 
pagating the trees, feeding the worms, and recling the 
silk, as well as full and authentic intelligence as to the 
state of the silk market and trade—to be procured by 
maintaining a regular correspondence with our public 
functionaries and others, at home and abroad, posses- 
sing most experience and having access to the best 
sources of information. Tocommence the business up- 
on a moderate scale will involve but a small outlay of 
capital; and even this will yield as speedy a return, and 
a much larger one, than you could hope to receive from 
almost any other investment. GIDEON B. SMITH, 

WM. GIBBONS, 
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No. Vols. No. Vols. 

Augusta, Ga. 12 Nassau, Renss. 6 
Agawam, Mass, 5|New-York Mills, On. 12 
Bristol, Ct. 13|New-Canaan, Ct. 17 
Bull's Bridge, Ct. 6|New-Haven, Cw. 5 

Butternuts, Ots. 11|New-London, Ct. 2 
Brownsville, Jeff. 5|North Brandford, Cu. 6 
Bladensburgh, Md. 6'!North Guilford, Ct. 6 
Big Foot, W. T. 5'New-Holland, Pa. 17 
Benteroglio, Va, 7)/Newton Square, Pa. 6 
Bethlehem, la. 6 New-Harmony, la, 6 
Bardstown, y. 11 Nashville, Tenn. 12 
Bridport, Vt. 11!New-Baltimore, Va. 6 
Benton, Yates, 5)New-Swre, Va. 8 
Columbus Corners, Chen. 6,North Providence, R.I. 7 
Coxsackie, Gr. 11) New-Haven, Ky. 6 
City, Dutch. 6| Northampton, Mass. 12 
Cooperstown, Ot, 6! Norwich, Cr Il 
Catskill, Gr. 10|New-Bedford, Mass. 17 
Centreville, Md. 14, North Bridgewater, Mass. 11 
Cincinnati, O. 15 North Haven, Ct. 22 
Christiansburgh, Va. 5,)Newbern, N.C. 16 
Chelsea, Vt. 5|Newby’s Bridge, N. C. 10 
Columbia, Ten. 11, Orford, N. H. 11 
Clinton, Mich. 5lOswego, Os. 6 
Carlinvillle, Hil, 6;Orange C, H. Va. 5 
Canaan Centre, Col. 14)/Owiny Mills, Md. 5 
Charlottsville, Va. 11/Oxford, Ct. 22 
Colchester, Del. 11, Pine Lake, Mich. 5 
Duanesburgh, Schen. 5 Peoria, Il, 5 
Detroit, Mich. 1]) Philadelphia, Pa. 26 
Dilworthstown, Pa. 11/Port Byron, Wayne, 11 
De Wittsville, Chaut, 5| Petersburgh, Rens. 15 
Elizabethtown, Ky 6;Plato, oO. 5 
Ellsworth, O. 16, Plainfield, Cc. 5 
Fdmund’s Store, Va. 6)Portsmouth, N. H. 19 
East Windsor Hill, Ct. 11, Pattonsburgh, Va. 14 
Kast Haddam, Ct. 12 Pittsburgh, Pa. 33 

Flint Stone, Md. 6 Rome, One. 

Friendship, Md. 10, Russia, Herk, 6 
Fredericksburgh, N. C. 15;Richmond, Ta. 12 
Frederickstown, Mo. 6 Rapid Ann, Va. 5 
Farmington, Ct. 21/Rockingham, N.C. 12 
Fredericksburgh, Va. 20)Rehoboth, Md. 7 
Grangerville, Sar. 5: Ripton, Vi. 5 
Great Bend, Pa. 7|Rhinebeck, Dutch. 22 
Hamptonburgh, Or. 12 Rutland, Vt. 23 
Hillsdale, Col. 5jSchaghticoke, Rens, 5 
Hebron, Wash. 5j)Sooth Cairo, Gr. 12 
Huntsville, Ala, 18|St. Johusville, Mont, 5 
Humburgh, N. J. 8)Sing-Sing, West. 17 
Hereford, Md. 11\Somers, West. 5 
Hartford, Ky. 6j/Southeast, Putnam, 5 
Ives’ Store, Va. 10/Schenectady, Sche. 6 
Jerusalem, Va. 5{Suffolk, Va. 20 
| Jersey Shore, Pa. 6 Stoney Point Mills, Va. 2 
Jackson, Ark. 5 Sterling, Ct. 12 
King George C H. Va, 17;Shawnee Run, Ky. 6 
Kanawha C. H. Va. 5 Salisbury, Pa, 12 
Knoxville, Tenn. 11/Smyrna, Del. 22 
Kingston, Ulster, 5 Salisbury, Vu 5 
Kirtland Mills, O. 6’ Southbridge, Mass. 8 
Keeseville, Essex, 25' Saco, Me. 5 
Long Meadow, Va, 5. Syracuse, Onon. 8 
Lansingburgh, Rene. 14, Troy, Rens. 9 
Lu Grange, Geo. 6,Twyman’s Store, Va. 6 
Long Meadow, Mass. 11/Uniontown, Md. 14 
Loretto, Va. 23) Union Bridge, Md. 5 
Lenox, Mass, 22; Westmoreland C. H. Va. 6 
Louisville, Ky. 6}Washington, D.C. 40 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 5jWarwick, Or. 6 
Lebanon, Va, 5] Waterloo, Sen. 12 
Lewes, Del. 11] Warm Springs, Va. 12 
Maltaville, Sar, 11, Westborough, Mass. 20 
Mishawaka, W. T. 6|Whitehall, Wash, 5 
Mount Pleasant, Geo. 5) Warren, Ct. 5 
Manchester, Ia, 7|Webbs, Geo. 5 
Meadville, Pa, 5|Woonsocket, R. 1. 11 
Middlebury, Vt. 5; Wallingford, Cc. 5 
Montpelier, Vt. 8; Wilhamsbury, Ps. § 
Mount Vernon, R.L. gi Walpole, N. H. 11 
Mount Vernon, Ia. 12; Westmoreland, One, 11 
Norwich, Chen. 5| Vienna, Md. 11 
18| Virginia Mills, Va. 17 

















New-York city, 


PRICE CURRENT. 
ARTICLES \ 


Beans, white, bushel, .. Jee 

Beef, por cwt. .. 0.0.00 |-+ 

Bacon, western, lb. ........ oe 00 o]e cc 00 00 00 00 

Stee TIGER, Tis. 00:00:00 00:60 00.0000 | 018.. 02% 
! 





IN. York, Mar. L ! Boston, Feb.27. 
sie 1 d.. 2 00 
crccccccccee, 700.. 8 25 

ee} 0O12.. 0433 
0 18.. 030 
0 06,. 010 





ete eee eee 





Cheese, pound,. .....ececcsececoeee] O0F.. 9 10 


C Mut, peend, ococccscocscvcce coe O13... OD 
Flour, best, barrel, ......-eeeeceeee4 825... & 75) 887... 92 
Grain—Wheat, bushel, .. .......0-1 180... 1 
Rye, o coccsccccvee| 132.. 3:15; 3 2.. 125 
Outs, do ecccccccee of 045... 050} 0 S6.. O58 
Corn, de ccccccccccef Of38.. 0 85, 095.. O97 
Hama, pork, Ibs sess wnsccocecrsecee} 013.. 0 14! eM... 015 
Pork, in hog,.... eeee| 10 00.. 11 00 


Red Clover Heed, bushel, .........0) 19 80. . 1d 504 19 00.. 14 00 
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